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FROM Assistant Commissioner for 

Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation 

SUBJliCT: 72 Annual Evaluation Report to Congress on Education Programs 

" The enclosed *copy of the FY 72 Annual Evaluation Report to 

Congress on Education Programs is forwarded for your 
information • The report provides an overview of what we 
know about tho c f foctlvenosR of programs admin I h tortMl by the 
Commissioner of Education as well afi summary dcscript I onH 
and effectiveness data on each of the approximately 100 OE 
programs. I hope you will find this a useful and informative 
document . 
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Annual Evaluntion Keport on Education 
Programs: FY 1972 

Introduct Ion 
A. Background 

Section 413 of the General Education Provisions Act requires that the 
Socrctiiry ol the Department of Health, Education and Welfare transmit to 
the appropriate legislative and appropriations committees of the Congress 
"a report evaluating the results and effectiveness of prjgraroo and 
projects assisted thereunder during the precedinjg fiscal year/* Last year 
niarkod the llrat time that ft ccmprebensivc report on all Office of Edu- 
cation programs was provtdeci although reports on n number of Individual 
programs had been Hubmltted In previous years. This report encompasses and 
iJupcrcedos these individual reports including those on ESEA Titles I, II, 
lil, V, VTT and Civil Rights. 

Last year's report was a first effort < It fell far short of providing for 
each of the approximately 100 OE programs, the kind of rigorous, objective, 
cjuantitative evaluation data desirable for good management and' program 
decisions. The absence of such data Ms due simply to the fact that 
systematic efforts at evr.^'iatlng education programs have had only a brief 
history and without sucL evaluations there ara many gaps in OE's knowledge 
about program effectiveness. Although the necessary evaluation program 
to close tho.se gaps has been designed and is now in place, it will take 
a number of years before all Office of Education programs have been 
Mil) jr'ctcjd to ^lystematic formal evaluation. 

This rc^port is. an extension of last year's. It incorporates the findings 
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ol .ippn>\ fin;M I V I"*) (»v;ilnatiau HtucHe's coinplt* Itul during year ur well 
i\ti Homv r\<l<i i t <onn I opc'r.'itlonal program luformntlon. Thus, ftomc oi the 
\\n\oi\ in o\ir knowliMl^^* liavr boon closod. FY 73 will 8oo a number of tho 
ronin filing gap?^ closed. It should be noted that thivS report covers OE 
programs as of June 30, 1972 . Subsequent decisions and program information 
are not reflected which makes the report somewhat historical in nature. 

B. General Ovorvlew of the Effectiveness of OE Programs 

In the first report it was noted that the Federal contribution to American 
education is a limited one,* By law and tradition, education in the United 
Statojj is essential (y a local enterprise, with the funding for public schools 
oomfn^ largely from local property taxes and the administration of these 
.schools under local .uithorlty. The roles of the States vary as does the 
proportion of State funding, but in general .the States are concerned with 
maintaining minimum requirements for expenditures, teacher qualifications, 
curricula offerings, student attendance, facilities, etc. The Office of 
Education presently contributes about 7% and the Federal government as a 
whole about 12% of the total national expenditures for education. 

Although the passage of educational legislation and the creation of 
educational programs has by and large proceeded in a patch-quilt fashion, 
the approximately 100 education programs or legislative titles have tended 
to focua on three basic objectives-: 

- To equal la^e education opportunity among groups who are at a 

disadvantage educationally by reason of eco nomi c, racial, cultural, 
or physical and mental handicapping conditions^; — 

* As indicated, this section briefly re-caps the overview presented in last 
year's report. Readers are directed to Apper-lix A for the full overview. 
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- To Improve the quality and relevance of American education , 
primari ly . through refioarch., experlmontation, demon Rtrat Ion, dissemination 
iwul train I UK «H!Hv i U loH . 
' - To provide limited general support to selected oducationnl 

functions and activities (such as libraries, State Education Agencies, 
developing institutions, construction, etc.) 

The E^ducation Amendments of 1972 have reformed and expanded the second 
of these objectives through establishment of the National Institute of. 
liducatlon (NIE) . Improving the quality and relevance of American 
education remains an objective of OE wltn respect to demonstration and 
trnliifn^r activities, but the impetus for innovation now moves, to the NIE, 
Ww liilj; reporting; period, FY 1972, it is still designated as an OE res- 
ponsLbLMty since Nlli was not officially established until FY 1973. 

The previous report included a broad assei3sment of how well these three 
major objectives were being furthered through the variety of programs 
devoted to them. There is little point In repeating this assessment in 
detail since the changes in a single year have hot been so great as to 
modify the overall picture. In general, we concluded' that: 

1) Although the largest Federal thrust has been the attempt 
to redress various inejqualities in educational opportunity, none, 
of the programs individually or all the programs collec t ively , have 
yot succeeded in achieving all of their objectives. Nevertheless^ 
the programs in the aggregate seem to have made a substantial 
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contributlovj 'to the goal of equalizing aducatlonal opportunity 
for all American citizens. 
, 2) The research, experlm/jntatf on, demonstration, dissemination 
and training activities have not been regarded as highly successful 
overall despite the fact that a number of notable successes 
(a.j;,, development of individually prescribed instruction, the Multi- 
l.i^vol School, Computer Assisted Instruction, Sesame Street and 
du: Kioctric Company, National AsseKjjment, Nev/ Curricula in 
lM)yHicH» KngllMh and~Miith, etc.) have been achie^^ed with individual 
projects. The cumiilntive effect cf tb^ many ahortcomings in the 
Federal educational R&D effort over the years has led to the establish- 
ment of the National Institute of Education (NIE) and the transfer 
of OE responsibility in this area to the NIE (Public Law 92-318, 
92nd Congress - Education Amendments of 1972). 

3) The provision of selected general support has helped schools and 
colleges meet operational requirements in such areas as impact aid, 
construction and equipment programs , basic grants to States ^or, 
vocational and adult education, aid to land grant colleges, public 
— library programs and the purchase of school and college library 
materials. However, the Federal role in supporting operational 
activities Is considered a very limited one and a number of these 
programs have been recommended for reduction orneljiminat ion. 

C. HifihllKhts of New Findings 

Ak indicated above, a number of evaluation studies were completed during 
the- year which provided new Information about the impact or effectiveness 



of Ihc programs studie<l. This section provides summary descriptions of 

the highlights of these Htudies: 

1) Education of DiBadvantaged Children - ESEA. Title I , A recently 
completed reanalysis and synthesis of evaluation data on ESEA Title I 
from 1965 through 1970 by American Institutes for Research concluded 
that: 

a) Most sea's and many LEA's have failed to Implement 

their programs in full compliance V7ith existing ^ 
regulations, guidelines, and program criteria. 

V .-4-^ 

b) Funds and services have been underallocated for 

academic programs, overallocated for supportive 

' \ - * ■ ■ 

services, and misallocated' to children who do not . 
' have spccLCic critical needs for the programs and 
services received, _ 

j ' c) No studies have yet shown that the Titl i program 

had a positive nationwide impact on participating 
children. There is evidence, however, of positive ^ 
program impact on children in several States and about 
100 local projects were identified as having produced . 
significant cognitive benefits. This state of affairs 
in regard to impact may partially be due to the poor 
quality of most available evaluation reports, 
d) No definitive conclusion can be reached on the effective- 

1. . ness of the compensatory education program Intended by 

ESEA, Title I until the national, state, and local programs 
and^ projects are in full compliance with regulations 



guidelines and program criteria. ^ 
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A Htudy wns condxictcd by the National 1 Bureau of Standards to aasesa the 
enVct of t\\v 1970 censuH on the allocation of Title I funds and to 
ronsidor various alterratlvus for the Title I formula. 
An interim report concluded that the distribution of the funds for the 
Program of Special Incentive Grants under Part B - Title I provided 
funds in such small amounts as to make the program ineffective. The 
ropoit also notes thr*t Part C of Title I which provides special grants 
for urban and rural schools in areas with highest concentrations of 
poor children is also ineffective because the level of funding has only 
a sM^'Jit impact on the national distribution of Title I funds. 

2) F.merRency School Aselstancr Program . A study to assess the 
Impact of HSAP I school district grants on desegregation conducted 
by the Resource Management Corporation found that the vast 
majority of respondents (principals, teachers, students, ESAP Project 
Directors) felt that the racial climate had changed for the better 

or had remained the same (not worsened). A number of ESAP activities 
funded by the grants showed a positive relationship to racial change 
counseling, student programs, and remedial programs. Surprisingly, 
teacher training activities were not effective although they were 
frequently chosen and expensive • 

3) Innovation and Development Program - Education of the Handicapped . 
An evaluation to review the management of the program concl'ided that 
the program itself has successfully demonstrated how chil'.ren with 
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various klmhs at handicaps Includirg mental retardation, visual 
h.mtl ii-iip anti luMrJnj^ handicap - can be taught effectively. However, 
It found that Improvement Is needed in three management areas: a) a 
hotter definition of program goals and objectives; b) a better 
soltu'tlon of roflearch projects for funding; c) tighter tnonitoring 
<i ( on^.oiny, jfst»arv'h products. 

4) Vocational Education Program (Basic Grants to Sta ^ea,) A study 
to assess the impact of the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments or 
target groupt: (vocational students and vocational schools) examined 
publically funded skill training programs in 20 cities* Partial 
results indicate that lab>^r market conditions have an even stronger 
influence on earnings of vocational education students that had 
previously been recognized. In periods of low unemployment, employers 
tend to seek out vocational graduates and utilize their school 
training as the basis for more specLalized on-the-job training. 
Vocational graduates tend to earn more than academic or general 
education students during such periods. However, in periods of 
rising unemployment the advantage diminishes as persons with greater 
work experience compete for the same jobs as graduates with little 
or no experience. 

Another study designed to compare proprietary and non-proprietary 
vocational training programs examined student outcomes in office, 
health, computer and technical occupations. The findings indicated 
some differences. Although 787. of the graduates of both programs 
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sought training-related Jobs aad about 75% ot the c.eekers found 
them, lees than 20% of the proprietary school aluoml and only 
13% of the non« proprietary school alumni obtained jobs through 
school placement services » This was surprising since job 
placement Is a service promoted by proprietary schools « Of the 
employed alumni, 347o of the proprietary and 127o of the non-pro- 
priotary group felt the training was not worth the money. 

5) Adult Educ at ion - Grants to States , A longitudinal study of 
a national sample of Adult BaflLc Education (ABE) students ware 
Initiated to determine student characteristics and to assess 
program effectiveness. Initial findings indicated that on the 
basis of skills test given at four to five month intervals » reading 
gains were five-tenths of a grade level, and math gains were three- 
tenths of a grade level. Twenty six percent gained a full grade or 
moro in rending and twenty percent did so in math. Thus, the gains 
bcln^ achieved by this program appear to be substantial^ especially 
when contparcd to the typically much smaller gains shown by early 
childhood remediation programs. But the study also found that the 
motivation for attending classes was primarily educational rather 
than job-related. Less than half the students were unemployed and 
less than twenty percent hwe had serious problems in finding jobs. 
Most of those who were unemployed felt that completing the basic 
program would significantly improve their job chances. 

6) Manpower Development and Training Act Program . A study of over 
'5000 former MDTA participants who exited the program in 1969 examined 

O 
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tlioil imipioymaut aud uArnlng KulnH lo dutorinlnc It MUIA made a 
(tin orancc!. The study found that ntodlan gninn in annual 
Income following participation in MOTA was $1876 for Institutional 
enrollees and $1614 for those receiving on-the-job training. Thus, 
MDTA was judged to make a significant difference producing higher 
waprs, improved employment stability and increased labor force 
participation. Further, it wa.s found that twenty-seven percent 
of the disadvantaged participants raised their incvrae above the 
poverty level ($4000 for a family of four). Although gains varied 
significantly by personal and group characteristics, the greatest 
).,alrs occurred for Spanish-Americans and In construction and health 
1 iclds, and tha longer the training parlod, the higher was the 
average annual gain, 

7) Special Services for Disadvantaged Students , A three pha^^e 
study of the Special Services Program was Initiated to assess the 
coverage, impact and effectiveness of the program. The firat phase 
report indicates that 14% of all undergraduates at all colleges ctme 
from families classified as at the poverty level. Only 20% of all 
colleges however, have supportive special services type programs 
and only 47,000 students are being served, less than 5% of the total 
estimated student population requiring such services. The next 
phase of the study is assessing the effectiveness of the program 
in reducing the attrition rate of the financially disadvantaged 
undergraduates participating in the program. One key program 
clement, academic counseling, seems to be an effective technique 
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according to prel imln/iry results* 

8) Teacher Corps , Among the objectives of the Te!3icher Corps 
are: 1) attracting and retaining bright young people to the 
teaching profession who would not ordlnarll> select teaching 
careern; 2) providing educational services to disadvantaged 
children and 3) changing teacber preparation progr^ims. Several 
studies have examined these objectives. 

One preliminary survey of Teacher Corps interns completed in 
August 1972 indicated that 63% Intended to remain in the field 
of education with 27% teaching In the school districts where they 
served their internships, A second study conducted by the GAO 
indicated that the program was successful in strengthening the 
educational services provided disadvantaged children In schools 
where Teacher Corps members were assigned* Primarily^ the program 
provided more opportunity for Individualized Instruction as well 
an extracurricular out*o£*Bchool activities. The GAO study 
alHO Indicated that the program had some success in broadening 
teacher preparation programs in participating colleges and 
universities. Still another study found too much icf lexlbl llty in 
academic courses offered to interns, and also found that comunity 
invclvement In projects was super f^lclal* Undue emphasis was being 
placed on change in academic training programs as opposed to change 
in school systems « 
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9) E ducational Leadership Program . A recently completed evaluation 
concluded that there have been significant achievements on the 
program* s three major goals: I) to develop training programs 
appropriate to major urban system.vr 2) to recruit potential 
administrators from new and varied manpower sources; and 3) to 
placo thorn In inner-city schools and other schools having 

similar ,socio -economic characti'rist Ics . Extensive involvement 
l>('tw(u*n <v!tlr.s and their proximate universities has been achieved 
in rocniltmont, training and placement. The projects designed to 
.-ittract successful persons from other professions have received 
national recognition with 60% of the participants recruited being 
minority group qiembers, 

10) Career Opportunities Program * An evaluation to assess the 
impact and results the program found that: 

. COP aides are representative of the target population 
and are strongly motivated to become teachers. They 
view the program as a vehicle for upward mobility* 

. Superintendents, principals, teachers and aides are 
well satisfied with the program. 

» Principles desire more COP aides whom they view as 
more professional than other teacher aides anc as 
providing more opportunity for individualized 
instruction to students. 
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. Superintendents view the aides as effective links 
between the schools and community groups « 
Institutions o£ higher education report changes in 
teacher preparation courses and methods as a result 
of COP experiences. 

State Education Agencies show chenges in credentlalling 
requirements to accomnodate COP aides. 

11) Early Childhood Program EPDA Part D > An evaluation of this 
program found that: 

This program supports projects to train and retrain educational 
personnel for programs for young children, ages 3-9, An evaluation 
foiinj that there is weakness in the involvement of commuilty 
ropn >5ontatives In the projects. More significantly it found that 
whllf the training projects aro depigned to fill critical shortages 
tn tho field, only 447. of the participants expect to be employed 
as early childhood teachers on completion of training* 

12) Educational Broadcasting Facilities ♦ The program is designed 
to provide for the purchase of transmission equipment for non« 
coRmercial public educational broadcasting facilities - radio and 
television. Surveys have Indicated that noncommercial ETV faci- 
lltios h^ve tr5pled and educational radio stations have increased 
by SOX, since 1963, Fifty-three percent of all elementary and 
secondary schools now have capability to receive instructional 
telecasts. 
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Thus. ™any of the goals of the legislation are being achieved. 

^^tudles in Process 
A. indicted. th« evaluation of Faderal education ,r<,gra«= Is „„„ . 
continuous activity. Tha folding table .ho«» th.: • that had been 
Started and were In process duilng FY 1972. 
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EVALUATION STUDIES IN PROCESS 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1972 
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II . DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS AND EFFECTIVENESS INFORMATION 

ON 

INDIVIDUAL USOE PROGRAMS 



ERIC 
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Elementary and Secondary Education Programa 

1. Education of Disadvantaged Children 

2« Supplementary Educational Centers and Services 

3. Strengthening State Departments o£ Education 

4. Bilingual Education 

5. Follow Through 

6. School Assistance in Federlly Affected Areas: 

Maintenance and Operat 'on 

7. School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas: 

Construction 

8. ISmergency School Assist nee 

9. Equal Educational Oppo tunltles, Title IV, CRA 



ANNUAL UVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Education of Disadvantaged Children 

Legislation: Expiration Date: 

title I of the Elementary and Secondary June 30, 1973 
liducation Act of 1965, as amended 



hounding History: 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1966 
196 7 
J968 
1969 
J970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



$1,192,581,000 
1,430,764,000 
1,902,136,000 
2,184,436,000 
2,409,555,000 
3,457,408,000 
4,254,317,000* 
4,839,950,000* 



959 ,.000:, 000 
1,053,410,000 
1,191,000,000 
1,123,127,000 
1,339,050,900 
1,500,000,000 
.1,597,500,000 
1,585,185,000 



Program Purpose and Operation; 



Section 101 of P.L. 89-10, as amended through 90th Congress, 
1st session states: 

In recognition of the special educational needs of children 
of low-income families and the impact that concentrations 
of low-income families have on the ability of local 
education agencies to support adequate educational programs, 
the Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to provide Irinancial assistance (as set 
forth in this part) to local educational agencies serving 
areas with concentrations of children from low- income 
families to expand and improve their educational programs 
by various means (including preschool programs) which 
contribute particularly to meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children. 

Administrative responsibilities for Title I are shared by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, State education agencies (SEAs),. 
and local education agencies (LEAsJ • USOE (1) determines the 
entitlements of counties and of State education agencies, 
(2) prorates reduced authorizatioils on the basis of Congressional 
appropriations, (3) distributes available funds to SEAs, (4) 
develops and disseminates regulations, guidleines, and other 
materials related to administration of Title I, (5) provides 
monitoring and technical assistance to SEAs (6) . compiles fiscal, 
statistical, and evaluation data, (7) evaluates the results 
arid effectiveness of the program, and (8) receives assurances 
from SEAs that programs will be administered in accordance with 
the' law and the regulations. 

* subject to changes based on recalculation. 
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Participating SUAs must assure USOli that they will administer 
the program in their. States aiul submit evaluation and fiscal 
reports as provided in the law and regulations. Administrative 
functions of SilAs include (1) approval or disapproval of proposed 
LEA projects, (2) suballocatioji of county aggregate grants to 
grant funds to eligible and particlpaiting LEAs, (3) provision 
of technical assistance to LEAs, (4) maintenance of fiscal 
records, and (5) preparation of fiscal and evaluation reports 
for IISOH. 

In developing, proposing, implementing, and evaluating local 
project^ LEAs are required to identify areas impacted with 
high concentrations of children from low-income families, 
assess the special needs of children in those areas, and design 
projects that match available resources to identified needs. 
In addition to these activities , LEAs must keep adequate fiscal 
records and provide SEAs with anmial fiscal and evaluation 
reports. 

Title I enabling. legislation and USOE regulations instituted 
one of the largest Federal-State-local education partne.rships 
in the history of United States education. The legislation 
authorizes Federal financing of thousands of separate, autonomous > 
local programs operated and administered by local school boards 
and approved by the State. 1 and USOE authorities. USOE's 
primary role is to administer the ])rogram without exercising 
direction, supervision or control over the, curriculum, program 
of instruction, administration, or personnel of any educational 
institution, school, or school system. The intent of the law 
is to let local educational agencies the agencies that are 
most acutely aware of the unique needs of local educationally 
deprived children design and implement projects that will 
-match available resources to local needs. ^ 

USOE^s strategy for effective administration and operation of 
Title I at the State level has been to monitor those activities 
and provide technical assistance to the States as required. 
Similarly, monitoring and technical asisistance activities are 
the responsibility of SEAs and are meant to insure LEA compliance 
with the letter and intent of Title I regulations^ USOE*s monitoring 
and technical assistance activities are a major component of the 
effort to improve ESEA Title I program operations at the State 
and local levels. 

Improvement of local project impact on participating students is 
the goal of two additional strategies, namely, SEA project 
development/evaluation technical assistance^ and USOE identifica- 
tion nnd dissemination of information about local projects that have 
demonstrated innovativeness and/or success. SEAs are granted 
up to one percent of the total State Title I allocation 
or $150,000, whichever is greater, to monitor and provide 
technical assistance to LEAs. 

ERIC 
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Program tiff ecci veness ; 

Information on the effectiveness of Title I during the years 
1905-1970 is summarized in a research report entitled ESEA 
Ti tle i: A Rcanalysis and Synthesis of Evaluation Data I^rom 
Fiscal Year 1965 JLhrough 19/0 (American Institutes foi Research , 
March 197Z) • The report presents an evaluation of the operation 
and impact of ESEA Title I since its inception, based on existing 
evaluation data in local, State-wide and national studies of 
that five-year period 

Tlic report concluded, on the basis of national - level data, 
that: (a) most States and many school districts hav failed 
to implement their programs in full compliance with 'ting 
regulations, guidelines, and program criteria; (b) fu o and 
services have been underallocated for academic programs, over- 
allocated for supportive services, and mis-allocated to children 
who do not have specific critical needs for the programs 
and services received; and (c) there is little evidence at the 
national level, except for teacher opinion, that tho Title I 
program in those years had a positive impact on participating 
children. No evidence could be found at the State or local 
level to counter the conclusions on non-compliance and resource 
misallocation. Evidence was found, however, of positive program 
impact on children in a few States, and nearly 100 local 
projects were identified as having produced significant 
cognitive benefits. The report notes that no conclusion can 
ho reached on the ^>otenti al effectiveness of the compensatory 
education program intended by liSEA Title I until the national 
and State programs and local projects are in full compliance 
with regulations, guidelines and program criteria. 

The findings on operational context, children's needs, manage- 
ment performance, resource allocation and impact on children 
may be summarized for the years 1965-1970 as follows: 

Operational Context 

Minority group children, children from low-income 
families, and children attending large city schools 
have the greatest need for compensatory education 
educfii^ion and related services. 

Economically dif^ advantaged and minority group children 
«re concentrated in a small number cf large school 
distracts that have low to moderate regular per-pupil 
expenditures . 

Minority group children are more concentrated in 
Title I schools and more segregated in Title I class- 
rooms than in the nation's schools and classrooms in 
gene ral . 
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• Approximately 54% of all children in Title I elementary 
schools arc classified as disadvantaged by their 
teachers 36% economically, 3,5I educationally, and 
14% both economically and educationally • 

• Severe mul ^'iplc (economi c and educational) and severe 
ocoiuMiiic I * sadvant agemeii t arc primarily minority group 
l>fob I cms v h i 1 educational disadvantagcuient without 

a e company i n^ economic d i sadvantagement i s primar i ly 
a problem ol nonminority groups. 

. Children classified as disadvantaged tend to be more 
concentrated in urban and rural areas than in suburban 
areas • 

• Schools with high concentrations of children from poor 
families also tend to be concentrated with children 
classified as disadvantaged educationally, economically, 
and multiply. 

N eeds of Childr^ "* in Title I Elementary Schools 

• A significantly higher proportion of children in Title 

1 elementary scliools have reading (43%) , language (37%) , 
and matlicmatics (37%) skill deficiencies than the pro- 
portion of children with such difficulties in the 
nation's schools in general. 

. A higher proportion of i)Oor and minority group children 
have critical needs for remedial services in reading, 
language, and mathematics than their more advantaged and 
nonminority peers. 

. Within Title I elementary schools, reading retardation 
tends to increase at successi^'e grade levels. 

. The greatest need for remedial reading programs is in 
schools located in urban and rural areas with high 
concentrations of poor and minority group children. 

Management Performance 

. Since program inception, HEW and USOE management audits 
have siggested that most States and many LEAs have failed 
to iiiiplement their program in full compliance with Title 
I regulations, guidelines, and program criteria. 

• State deficiencies in financial control , LEA application 
review, monitoring, and auditing have resulted in the 
use of Title I funds for unessential construction and 

equipment purchases, as general district or school-wide 
aid, and to supplant other Federal, State and local 
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fuiuls in direct violation of Title I regulations. 
Further, many LEAs have failed to implement projects 
designed to meet the critical academic needs of 
participating children and to involve their community 
and participating children's parents in the planning, 
implement at ion, anu evaluation of local projects as 
reqvn red by program criteria. More recent USOE 
men i tor inp and technical assistance act ivi ties have 
been di rcctevl towards improvement in the above situation . 

Kosou rco A I loca t i on 

. Low regular-expenditure school districts have higher con- 
cent ra tions of chi Idren from low- income families and 
more critical needs for Title I funds but receive less 
Title i funding in proportion to their need and in pro- 
portion to the number oC children in need of services, 
and serve more children at lower Title I per-pupil 
expenditures, than moderate and high regular-expenditure 
districts . 

• Although Title I services have been concentrated on children 
classified as disadvantaged, as minority group members, 

and as rural and urban school enrollees, funds and services 
have been under-allocated for academic programs, over- 
allocated for supportive (nonacaJemic) services, and mis- 
allocated to many children who have no specific critical 
needs for the programs and services they receive. 

Impact on Participating Children 

• At the national level, the only evidence that the program 
from 196S to 1970 had postive impact on participating 
children in terms of thoir academic performance and personal - 
social behavior was based on teacher opinion. All attempts 
to obtain impact data based on standardized achievement 

test scores failed to obtain nationally representative 
samples. However, the large but unrepresentative data 
bases obtained consistently failed to demonstrate positive 
impact . 

. Positive cognitive impact was demonstrated by a few 
States, at some time during the 1965-1970 j^eriod, and 
almost 100 local projects were identified which demonstrated 
significant cognitive benefits. 



• A rapid survey of the 1971 and 1972 State Evaluation 
Reports on their Title I programs indicates that, in 
some States, substantial numbers of participating children 
are making a year or more of cognitive growth per year 
of schooling. The evidence presented in tliese State 
reports needs validation and in-depth analysis, and 01: 
is |)lanning to provide them. If the evidence proves 
to be valid, it would indicate considerable program 
impact in the aggregate and would substantially modify 
many of the indications on program effectiveness of the 
AIR report cited above. Five examples of the State- 
reported evidence of program effectiveness follow: 

(1) The Micliigan State Report for Fiscal Year 1972 indicates 
that a non-random sample of Title I programs shows average 
gains per month of programming of 1,3 months in reading 

and 1.3 months in mathematics. The report states that 

, . the gains indicate that the average Michigan Title 
1 studcjit in regular school year programs has begun 
to narrow the gap between Title I basic skills achievement 
and the national average basic skills achievement." The 
report also claims that the gains made in summer 

and extended school year programs were even greater than 
those made in regular school year programs/' The report 
also notes that samples used in analysis of basic skills 
achievement were selected on the basis of available* data 
and may not be representative of Title I programs in 
Michigan, points out that gain scores from various tests 
were combined for analysis, and indicates possible errors 
resulting from the statistical techniques used. 

(2) The Cal ifornia State Report for Fiscal Year 1972 
indicates that Titic J students at all grade levels, as an 
average, attained more than one month's growth in reading 
skills for each month of instruction. It also reported that 
a majority of Title I students achieved gains equal to or 
more than one month's growth in mathematics for each month's 
participation in the Title I program. 

(3) The Alabama State Report for Fiscal Year 1972 indicates 
a State-wide testing program in grades 4, 8 and 11. 
Results for a large sample of students for whom pre- test 
and post-test scores were available showed an average gain 
in reading arid math skills of over one year. The average 
gain in 19 71 was eight months. 

(4) The Kansas State Report for Fiscal Year 1972 notes that 
an average of 57. 3 t at all grade levels, of a large sample 
of students in the remedial reading program, made gains of 
one month or more per month of instruction* In a much 
smaller sample of students in the remedial mathematics progra 
an average of 61,21 at all grade levels made gains of one 



montli or more per month oi' instructiotu H'ho roport ?ilso 
points out that the percentage of students in the ii[)pcr 
grndes who inade gains of one month or more per inontli 
oC instruction in reading is greater than tlic ])crcentagc 
in the lower grades. 

(5) N ew York State conduct e,d-a special survey to identify 
Title 1 proj ects whose participants were achieving in reading 
and mathematics at a faster rate than had occurred before 
Federal funds were made available for remedial services. 
For a small sample of pupils at all grades levels so 
identified and for whom predicted post-test means were 
available, it was reported that mean growth in reading 
increased from .59 months of growth per month of school 
before participation in the Title I program to .99 months 
of growth per month of school after such participation. 
A similarly small sample of participants for whom pre- 
dicted post-test means were not available showed a 1.65- 
months of growth in reading per month of school after 
such participation. Much smaller samples of students at 
all grade levels in Title I mathematics programs and for 
whom predicted post-test means were available showed 
increases in mean growth from .63 months of growth per month 
qIl school before participation to 1.38 months of growth 
per month of school after such participation; there were 
gains of 1.94 months of growth in mathematics per month 
of school after participation for students for whom pre- 
dicted post-test means were not available. The report's 
conclusion regarding these small samples of students 
is that'* ... selected ESEA I treatments appear to have 
promoted an end to continued deterioration in basic 
skills for some pupils and also to have helped additional 
pupils catch up to their peers." 



The Title I Allocation Formula 

An "on-goingy" detailed study of the Title I resource 
allocation process by the National Bureau of Standards is 
nearing completion. Entitled The Process of Funds Allocation 
Under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 , the study was mandated by the 19 70 Amendments to 
tSCA tP.L. 91-230, Section 102). An Interim Report of 
March 1972 presents tentative conclusions on some of the, 
issues in the Congressional mandate. The Part B—Title I 
Program of Special Incentive Grants to State educational 
agencies, based on the State's "effort index" for the 
preceding fiscal year, has been funded at a level at which 
grants to qualifying States have"^ been too small to provide 
an effective fiscal incentive per se . Limitations on 
program effectiveness result from several factors in addi- ' 
tion to underfunding, such as eligibility criteria, State 
budgetary processes relative to time lags in grant awards,: 
year-to-year variability, and the imposition of ceilings 
on gXjant amounts. The conclusion is that the Congressional 
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intent underlying the incentive grant program has not 
hocn lul filled, that tho program has been ineffective, 
and that the program would probably be ineffective at any 
anticipated funding level :n its current form. 

Tart {] of Title I provides special grants for urb*^.^. 
and rural schools in areas with the highest concentrations 
of poor children. In order to qualify for a grant under 
Part i; , a school district must have enough poor children 
so that their pv^rccntage in the district exceeds an 
established percenrage threshold (20% of the school-age 
population) or their absolute number exceeds an established 
number (5,00ir"such cliildrcn wlio comprise 5% or more of the 
schcol-age population). I.xperience with Part C to-date is 
inconclusive because of its level of funding ($15.4 million 
in Fiscal Year 1971 and $24.8 million in Fiscal Year 1972; 
the largest grant in Fiscal Year 1972 wis nearly $4.2 
million to New York, the smallest grant was $1,026 to New 
llampshi re) . 



riic conclusion for Fiscal Year 1971, nonetheless, was 
that total l\jrt C grunts were in an amount too small to 
have any appreciable influence on the characteristics 
\>r I he national distribution of Title I monies. USOl: 
d\)os not c(Mnpute author] /-at i on amounts for Part C grants, 
with !ho result that we do not know what effect a higher 
Tillo I funding level would have on the pattern of national 
d i s I \ '\ hut ion . 

Besides the relatively slight effect on distribution 
characteristics of Title I, Part C presents a second 
effectiveness problem. This relates to the cut-off levels 
of percentage or absolute number of poor children in the 
district which, in effect, rigidly bifurcate concentration 
levels in an apparently arbitrary fashion. It seems more 
appropriate to implementation of the legislative intent 
that there be a range of financial assistance to districts 
with high concentrations of poor children. Thus, as the 
concentration of poor children increases, per-capita incoire 
decreases as does the "ability to pay,'* leading to a decrease 
in average per-pupil expenditure. As concentration of poor 
children increases, however, the need for compensatory- 
edMcation funds also increases. The fact that these needs 
arul r^ilat ionships exist on a continuous scale argues that 
tnc Title I formula for Part C should reflect this situation 
so that the legislative intent of Part C may bo properly 
implemented. 
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The final report of this study will further addrcs.s 
the issues of (1) how effective is the allocation formula 
in making Title I funds available to States and to local 
educational agencies within counties, and (2) how appropriate 
is the Federal percentage and the low-income factor, in 
addition to finai considerations on the special incentive 
grants under Part b and the concentration grants under 
Part (:• 

C omparability in Title i Districts 

A iiKi j (H' i s.^ » Title I is the comparal) i 1 j ty of 
sclun> 1 -il i s t r i ct expenditures by s choo l l)uilding between 
l illc I and lion- Title I schooTsT TriTs issue results from 
(lie I i s 1 al i vc requirement' of section 141(a)(3)(C) of Public 
Law 91-230, which states that: "State and local funds will 
he used in the district of such agency to provide services 
ill project areas which, taken as a whole, are at least 
coTiiparable to services being provided in areas in such 
district which are not receiving funds under this title: 
Provided , that any finding of noncompliance with this 
clause shall not affect the payment of funds to any local 
educational agency until the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1972, and Provided further , that each local educational 
agency receiving funds under this title shall report on 
or before July 1, 1971, and on or before July 1 of each 
year thereafter with respect to its compliance with this 
clause.** In determining whether comparability exists 
for school districts and for «chool buildings within 
districts, the Office of liducation has applied five 
criteria of comparalnli ty since their publication in 
the Todoral Ue};ister on October 14, 1971. Those five 
criCeria arc: (!) ratio of pupils to certified classroom 
toaciicrs; (2J ratio of pupils to other certified instructional 
staft"; (Z) ratio of pupils to non-certified instructional 
sta^C (4) instructional salaries excluding longevity pay; 
(55_cc}ior instructional costs. School districts which 
rec(*^ii^vc Title I funds and which are required to report on 
cojnptfrability were asked to submit data applicable to Fiscal 
Year 1973 Title I schools and, if appropriate, plans for 
corrective action to achieve comparability. 

.although State Education Agencies have the primary 
responsibility for reviewing school-district comparability 
reports, the Office of liducation has analyzed reports from 
a natTgnally stratified random sample of 936 school districts 
in 47 States. Of that sample, 459 districts (49%) were 
reviewed, 28S districts (ZO-o) were not required to report, 
and 192 districts (20%) did not submit the required data. 
Of the 459 districts reviewed, 311 submitted data indicating 
comparability, 16% submitted data indicating non-comparability 
hut with acceptable plans for corrective action, and 53% 
were found to be non-comparable. Of 5,566 Title I schools 
reviewed, 3,478 or 62% were comparable and 2,088 or 38% 
were non-comparable. 
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A plan for corrective action was classified as ''non- 
accoptahU" if it failed to provide information with respect 
to projected budgets, staff assignments, and other pertinent 
Mwitters showing that comparability would be achieved. The 
j'aji^e ill digrcc of non-acceptability for such plans is thus 
uuite broad. Of 34 States that submitted plans for 275 
districts, only 72 plans (26%) were classified as acceptable. 
Many "plans'* were merely justifications for non-comparability, 
or statements of intent to become comparable, or were pre- 
dicated on future approval of school budgets. 

Other rindiiitis refer to widespread deficiencies 
in the data themselves in such areas as completeness, 
computational accujacy, and conformity to comparability 
provisions, Of the 459 districts reviewed, 381 had 
sigaificant data deficiencies. 

The five criteria for comparability put into 
effect in 1971 were also reviewed. As a result. 
Oil hi^s proposed modification of the Title I Comparability 
rcgultitions to combine the first three of those criteria 
into a single criterion: the ratio of pupils to instructional 
adults. The fourth criterion, instructional salaries 
less longevity pay, has been retained. The fifth criterion, 
other instructional costs, has been deleted; districts 
will be required, however, to file an assurance that 
the cost per pupil of all instructional material actually 
available in each school serving a project area is com- 
parable to the cost of such materials available in other 
public schools with corresponding grade levels. 
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Kcvision of criteria should make those criteria 
.*K)ro consistent and equitable. They woviUl not affect 
tiK »*uot j)rohleiiis of non-comparability of educational 
service^, however; those problems remain unresolved and, 
indeed, become increasingly prominent as a basic issue in 
the HSIiA Title I program. 

Ongoing and Planned ^-.valuation Studies: 

I • A Study of the Effe cts oT C ompensato r y Re ading Programs on the 
Development of Reading Skills in Elementary^ Schools 

The current status of this study is as follows: (i; in 
Spring, 1972, the principals and teachers in a stratified 
nationally representative sample of 710 elementary schools 
wore queried as to the nature and type of their compensatory 
reading programs and the students served; (2) from these 
results, some 250 schools were selected to participate in a 
detailed study of the effects of these programs on participant 
reading skills (using pro- and post-tests) during the 72-73 
academic yviiv (100 of these schools have compensatory reading 
programs funded l)y Title I, 100 have programs funded from some 
other source and 50 have no formal compensatory reading 
program) . 

2 , Title I Management Analysis 

This study began in July 1972 and will end on March 31, 
1973. It is directed at three major areas of concern in 
Title I management: 1) the guidelines, which are guidance 
information from OF on the planning, implementation .*nd 
evaluation of programs and projects; 2) inf o rmatio n feedback , 
which is information to OE on program and project results 
and expenditures of funds; and 3) enforcement p ocedur es , 
which are information and directives to regulate' program and 
project operation and to keep programs and projects congruent 
vdth legislation, regulations and federal policy. 

In Phase I of the study, the contractor described the 
••nominal" Title I management system, described the actual 
system as it operates, and synthesized a ^description of 
current structure and practices. In Phase II, the con- 
tractor i s i>reparing deta iled recommendations cn guidelines , 
i n 1 o riiKj t i oil feedback mechajiisms, and enforcement procedures • 
Tlicrc will also be specific recommendations on Title I program 
m.in;»j»emcn t at the national, state and local levels. 
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3. Evaluation of ESEA Title 1 Programs for Migratory Children 
o f Migratory Agricultural Workers 

Section 507 of the lidurat ion Am e ndments of 1972 (P,L. 92- 
318) directs the Commissxuner of Education to conduct a study 
of the migrant education program under ESEA Title I. The study 
is to Ov iluate specific programs and projects in the migrant 
education program "with a view toward the assessment of their 
of feet i vcncss , " to evaluate State administration of those 
i^rograins and projects, and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of such programs and projects. 

T)k» stiuly is presently ionccivcd in two phases. Phase I 
will I Ml fill iho legislative mandate in December 1973, 
rinphas J i n>: [he j)ia iiagemejit assessjncnt while necessarily limicing 
the Impact evaluation to an analysis of existing data sources 
and a process evaluation of selected projects. Phase II, if 
implemented, will consist of a large-scale testing program 
involving a national sample of children served by the Title I 
migrant education program. The Phase II analysis, to be 
completed in the spring of 1975, will attempt to assess not 
only program impact but also the differential effects accruing 
from different educational experiences of migrant children. 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

1. Glass, G. V. Data analysis of the 1968-69 s u rvey of compensatory 
e due at i on (Title I) . Final ileport , Boulder, Colo.: University 
ol Colorado, Laboratory of Educational Research, August 1970. 

2. Ilawkridge, I). C, Campeau, P. L. , DeWitt, K. M. , and Trickett, 
W K . A study of further selected exe mp lary programs for the 
education of disadvantaged children, Palo Alto^ Calil, : Sine ri can 
Institutes for Rcsearch7 June 1969. (liRIC No. ED 03668). 

3. Hawkridge, D. G., Chalupsky, A. B. , § Roberts, A. 0. H. A study 
of selected exemplary programs for the education of disadvantaged 
children. Parts I and II. Pc<lo Alto, Calif.: American Institutes 
lor Research, September J968. tERIC Nos . ED 023776 and ED 023777). 

4. U. S. Department of MealLh, education, and Welfare/Office of 
Hduca t i on . Education of the disadvantaged^ An Evaluative report 
on Title I Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, fiscal 
year 196"87 Washington, D, C: U, S. Government Printing Office, 
April, 1970. 

5. Wargo, M. J., Campeau, P. L. § Tallmadge, G. K. Further examination 
of exemplary programs for educating disadvantaged children, 

Palo Alto, Calif": American Institutes for Research, July 1971 . 
{liRIC No. HD 0S5128) . 
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Crom TTscal Year 1965 dTrougli 1970. ralo" Alto, CaTTrT: American 
TnsTTlutcs for Research, March 1972, (liRIC No. iiU 059415), 

7. Wholey, J. S,, White, B. F, , Vogt, L, M, , ^ Zamoff, R, B. 

Title ] evaluation and technical assistance ; Assessment and 
prospects. Washington, D, C71 The Urban Institute, October 
1970, CHRIC/No. ED 054259), 

S. . Wholoy, J, S., White, B. F. , Vogt, L. M. , § Zamoff, R. B, 

title [evaluation and technical as s i s tance : Asses sment an d 
prosnccts . Appendices . Washington, D. CTi The Urban InstTtute, 
Oct oho r 19 70 (HRIC No. ED 054259). 

9. Johns, R. Alexander, K. and Jordan, K, F. (Editors). 

rianning To Finance Education. ' Gainesville, Florida: National 
Education Finance Project. 1^71. 

10 USOli. Program statistics compiled by the U.S. Office of Education. 

11 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation^ The Effective 
ness of Compensatory Education; Summary and Review of the 
Evidence , 1972. 

12, U. S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards. 
The. Process of Funds Allocation Under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of .1965 (An Interim Report), 

March 1972. ~~~ ~ — — ' - 

13, State evaluation reports on ESEA Title I, Fiscal Years 
1971 and 19 72. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Progr am Name : 

Supplementary Educational Centers and Services; Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing 



Legislation : 



Expiration Date : 



Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965, as amended 



June 30 , 1973 



Funding History: Year Authorizat i on * 



Appropriation 



1966 $100,000,000 



$75,000,000 



1967 180,250,000 

1968 515,000,000 

1969 527,875,000 

1970 566,500,000 

1971 566,500,000 

1972 592,250,000 

1973 623,150,000 



135,000,000 
187,876,000 
164,876,000 
116,393,000 
143,393,000 
146,393,000 
146,393,000 



Program Purpose and Operation; 

Title III provides funds to support .local educational projects 
designed to: (1) stimulate and assist in the development ajul 
establishment of exemplary elementary and secondary educational 
programs to serve as models for Tegular school programs and 
(2) assist the States In establishing and maintaining programs 
of guidance, counseling, and testing. Beginning with FY 71, 
the States were responsible for administering 85 percent of 
the Title III funds by awarding grants to local school districts. 
The Commissioner of Education has responsibility for administering 
the remaining IS percent of the funds. These discretionary 
funds also support local school projects, with Wards^ based on 
their potential contribution to the solution of critical 
educational problems common to all or several States. For 
purposes, of Title III, an innovative project is an approach 
or program new to the area aiid designed to demonstrate a 
solution to a specific need. An exemplary project is one 
which has proven to be success l*ul , is worthy of replication, 
and can serve as a model for other areas. 

The underlyirijg rationale for Title III has been attributed to 
the Task Force on Education, appointed by the President in the 
summer of 19.64. The Task Force believed that substantial 
educational change had failed to take place not because of a 
scarcity of new ideas and programs, but because, the efforts to 

"An amount equal to 3 percent of funds appropriated is authorized 
^or allotment to outlying areas, to schools operated by the Bureau 
^"f Indian Affairs and to overseas dependent schools operated by 
fflhe Department of Defense. 
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innovato anU tho mechanisms to disseminate innovative ideas 
\\iu\ boon on a sen I Jar bo low the actual need. Title III, 
t'hronj;li its direct sHpport for innovation, was intended to 
help meet lliat need. 

liach State qualifies for funding under the State Plan portion 
of Title III by submitting an annual State Plan to the U.S. 
Commissioner o£ Education for approval. Funds are then 
allocated to the States on the basis of a population propor- 
tional formula. The restrictions on the use of Title III 
State-administered funds are: (1) 15 percent must be used 
for projects for the handicapped, and (2) expenditures for 
guidance, counseling , and testing purposes must be an amount 
equal to at least SO percent of the amount expended by each 
State from funds appropriated for fiscal year 197.0 for 
Title V-A of the National Defense liducation Act. 

The b'ede ral -Stat c cooperative approach in program operations 
is exemplified by the Identification, Validation and Dissemina- 
lion (IVD) process. Currently, the 57 State educational 
aj'oncies which parl ieipate in the Title III program are working 
lo^'^othor to identify educational practices and conditions which 
make signi ficant differences in the educational achievement 
of children at a reasonable cost. This IVU process utilizes 
four criteria to verify the success of Title III projects: 
(1) innovative (2) successful (3) exportable and (4) economical 
Validated practices will become part of a pool of .e:;c=implary 
practices for dissemination to school districts throughout 
the Nation. 

In fiscal year 1971 a total of 8.1 million students were direct 
participants in Title III State grant programs, involving face- 
to- face interaction of pupils and teachers designed to produce 
learning in a classroom or center, or receiving other special 
services. An additional 16 million children were indirect 
participants, visiting exhibits or demonstrations, using 
Title III materials or equipment, receiving television instruc- 
tion, or participating in similar' activities . 

The following table shows the amount of Title III State grant 
funds and the number of direct participants in local projects 
in fiscal year 1971 (since some projects have multiple com- 
ponents, the number of participants may not be, in some cases, 
mutually exclusive). 
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Major Program 
{!omponent 



Number of Direct Title III funds, 
Participants, FY 71 FY 71 
\ Cin th ou sands) 



liii V i roninon 1 a 1 lid u cat Lou 

l-ijua 1 liducat ional Opportunity 

Mode 1 t;i t i OS 

Programs for the Gifted 

Handicapped 

Guidance, Counseling and Testing 
Drug Education 
Early Childhood 
Other 



522,000 $10,341 

471,500 3,093 

125,000 5,080 

100,000 5,421 

17,839 1,634 

180,000 19,015 



1,346,000 6,876 
26,100 668 
54,000 5,350 



5,258,0 0 0 45,616 



8,100,439 $103,094 



Source: Annual State Reports. 

Included in the number of participants were 23;960 Indian children 
and 9,641 children of migrants. 



111 I'Y 72 funds from the discretionary portion of Title III supported • 
117 coni inning or new projects designed to demonstrate kindergarten . 
reading programs, to exploit new uses of educational technology 
for i jn]>rovcMnoiit of Instruction, to fund model reading programs 
i n Mic Right lo Read effort, to support a four-site program in 
use of incentives to parents and teachers who succeed in improv- 
ing the basic skill achievement of disadvantaged children, and 
to support projects involving artists in the schools. 

Program Effectiveness; 

Although there has been no comprehensive, in-depth evaluation of . 
the effectiveness of Title III, several surveys and reviews of 
the program have sought to determine effectiveness of Title III 
in terms of the degree of innovativeness , the extent to which 
projects arc continued after the usual 3-year period of federal 
funding and the extent to which projects are replicated* Since 
.the methodology used in these studies is diverse and the findings 
sometimes contradictory, no attempt will be made to summarize the 
results. Rather, the highlights of individual studies are reported 
below . 

From the first studies to the most recent, strong emphasis on 
innovation has been stressed. The first studies (references 1 
and 2) expressed concern that the program would emphasize services 
rather than innovation. In another study based on site visits to 
60 projects in 1968, Benson and Guthrie judged two-thirds of 
the projects visited to be outstanding successes (reference 3) . 
They found Title III to have been particularly effective in 
supporting experimentation with new instructional .models and 
curricula formats, the development and adoption of useful new 
educational technology, and the establishment of exemplary 
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special education programs. The President *s National Advisory 
Council, in its second report covering fiscal year 1969, 
(reference 7) reported that the original emphasis on innovative 
and creative programs was losing ground, and called on the 
education community to re-examine its commitment to innovation 
and change. In later reviews (see references 8 and 9) the 
Council found the record more encouraging on the basis of its 
reviews of selected projects. It found need, however, for 
cmphasizinj; innovation and reform and recommended that the 
i^rogram title he changed to "Educational Innovation and Reform. 

Project continuation beyond the period of Federal funding as one 
measure of success has been tho subject of several studies. One 
of these, by Anthony John Poleineni (reference 4) dealt with 
projects in operation prior to January 1968. Questionnaires to 
project directors jirovidcd information on 149 projects and 
found: 120 projects discontintied after Title III funds were 
terminated; S projects continui^d for a brief time but then 
discontinued; 24 still in operatioji in fiscal year 1969. The 
relatively low level of continuation was reported to be due 
largely to "inability to absorb the costs." Polemeni concluded^, 
however, that a 16 percent continuation rate for projects 
supported by "risk money" was not a discouraging rate of return. 

Another study was based on questionnaires sent to school district 
superintendents four years after initation of Title III projects, 
(reference 5). It was reported that 84 percent of the projects 
were continued in some form after the period of Federal funding. 
The superintendents also reported that: 

1) The average project was responsible for stimulating 
20 similar new programs in other schools. 

2) Continued projects, in comparison to discontinued 
projects, served larger numbers of pupils; had larger 
budgets for training, evaluation, and dissemination; 
had greater school board and community involvement 

in their development; and included activities that 
ware major additions to or reorganizations of the 
school or curriculum. 

A 1971 study by the Presidents Advisory Council (see reference 9) 
reported continuation rates based on responses to questionnaires 
of school superintendents in 788 districts which had received 
Title III funrls for 3-ycar operational grants in 1966, 1967, 
and 1968. It w;?s reported that 67 percent of the projects 
continued beyond the period of Federal funding, and that 53 
percent of them were still in existence in October 1971. 
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OnKoina and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

Quant i tilt i ve data on Title III projects will continue to be 
c'oIIocUhI atui aniilyzod iinnually through the Consolidated Program 
I n (Oniia t i OM Report. Other di&scrip live data wj 11 he provided 
through reports from the National Advisory Council. Title 111 
programs will be studied in conjunction with an assessment of 
demonstrat:ion types of programs beginning in fiscal year 1973, 



1. Catalyst for Change: A National Study of ESEA Titl e III 
(PACn) . University of Kentucky, 1967. 

2. PACE: Catalyst for Change, The Second National Study of 
PACE. University of Kentucky, 1968. 



3. Hens on, C. S. and Guthrie, J. IV. An Essay on Federal 
Incentives and Local and State Educational Initiative^ 
University of California, Berkeley: December, 1968, 

4. l^olomeiii, Anthony J. A Study of Title m Projects, 
*;^?"^?L^)''.^^y - -^^^ Secondary Iiducation Act of 1965 (P. L^. 85-531 
C89-10j j , Arter the Approved Funding PeriocTsT April, 1969. 

5. I learn, Norman. rnnoyative Educational Programs : A Study 

of the Influence of Selected Variables Upon Their Continuation 
Hollowing the Termination of TFree Year Title III Grants. 1969. 

6. President's National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers 
and Services. PACE: Transition of a Concept, First Annual 
Report. 1969. 

7. ^ . The Rocky Road Called Innovation, Second 

Annual Report, 197177" 

*8, . Educational Reform Through Innovation, 

Third Annual Report, 1971. 

9. ' Time for a Progress Report, Fourth Annual 

•Report, 19 72 . * 

10. Consolidated Program Information Reports (Office of Education 
reporting form far program data). 

11. Annual State Reports, ESEA Title III. 

12. Elementary School Survey, 1969-70. 
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AiNNUAl. EVALUATION REPORT ON 12DUCATI0N PROGRAMS 



Program Name: . . 

Stronjithcning State Departments of Education 



i.ovii slat i (in : 



liSliA Ti t lo V, I';irl A 
I'unding History; 



Expiration Date: 



Juno 30, 1973 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Authorization 

$25,000,000 
30,000,000 
65,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
85,000,000 
90,000,000 



Appropriation 

$17,000,000 
22,000,000 
29,750,000* 
29,750,000 
29,750,000 
29,750,000 
33,000,000 
33,000^000 



« Beginning in 1968, includes $7,750,000 
formerly included in separate appropriations 
for the National Defense Education Act. 

Program Purpose and Operation; 

liSliA Title V, Part A, authorizes the Commissioner to make grants 
to stimulate and assist States in strengthening the leadership 
resources of their education agencies and to assist these \ 
agencies in establishing and improving programs to identify 
and meet their educational . needs . The grants are made to 
each SEA on the basis of project applications* OE approval 
of these State applications is required, following a determina- 
tion that they conform to the broad purposes of Title V* 

Ninety- five percent of the Title Part A, appropriation is 
available to State educational agencies as basic grants. Of 
this amount, two percent is set aside for distribution to the 
outlying areas on the basis of need as determined by the 
Commissioner of Education. The remainder is distributed to 
the 50 States and the District of Columbia by a formula which 
divides-40 percent of the amount equally and 60 percent on the 
basis of the number of public school pupils in each State. 

Tlie remaining five percent of the appropriation is reserved 
for special project grants to State education agencies to 
enable groups of these agencies to develop their leadership 
capabilities through experimental projects and to solve high 
priority c.o.mmon problems. \ 



States are directing almost half of Title V, Part A, appropria- 
tions towards strengthening services provided for local education 
agencies, such as identification and dissemination of successful 
practices, planning and installing up-to-date curricula in the 
schools, improving evaluating strategies, and improvement of 
administration. About half the remaining funds are used for 
general administration costs of the State agencies, with 
the remainder supporting program planning, development, and 
cviiluation, and other activities of the State Agencies. 

In 1*Y 11)72 the States used their basic grant funds by object 
of expenditure in the following manner: 

% of total 

Salaries 71.3 

Contracted services 4.7 

Equipnent 4 . 2 

Other expenditures* 19.8 

Source : State Annual Reports 
*Other expenditures include staff travel; 
fixed charges (rent, insurance); supplies, 
materials, printing, and other expenses. 

Special projects grants have been used by SEAs for such purposes as 
development of models for financing education, systems to modernize 
educational management practices, and a plan for interstate 
certification of teachers. More than 60 interstate projects 
of varying duration and scope have been funded under this 
program. 

Ob strategy is based upon providing technical assistance to 
State educational agencies to strengthen their capabilities 
to bring about desirable changes and improvements in State 
educational systems. 

Reviews of State educational agency management have been con- 
ducted by Ob, providing each State with an in-depth analysis and 
evaluation of its management techniques. Approximately 75 
percent of the recommendations from these reviews have been 
implemented or .^re in rhe process of being implemented. 
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No rormal evaluation of the effectiveness of Title V in achieving 
its legislative goals lias been completed. State Management 
Reviews have been conducted in all States and provide a base 
for future comparison of changes in management functions, 

successive Reviews are accomplished. Program information 
l)nsed on State plans, fiscal reports, and Management Reviews 

1. s provided in annual reports, previously by the Advisory 
Council on State Departments of Education and, beginning 
with fisciil year 1970, by the i)ffice of Education. 

Ongoing and Planned livaluation Studies: 

The Center for Educational Policy Research at Harvard University 
is conducting an in-depth study of three States to analyze 
the uses and effectiveness of Title V grant money. 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 

!• Center for Educational Policy Research, Harvard University, 
Title V of E^HA, Decentralization and Responsive 
Government , Interim Report. ' ^ 

2. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, 
The Federal -State Partnership for Education > May 1972* 



3. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, 

The State of State Departments of Education ^ March, 1969. 

4. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, 
Focus on The Future, March 1968. 

5. Advispry Council on State Departments of Education, 
Reinforcing the Role of the State in Education. March 1967. 

6. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, 
Improving State Leadership in Education, March 1966. 

7. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, State Departments of Education and 
Federal Programs, 197T. " 

8. Annual State Reports , ESEA V. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



lii 1 i ngtial liducat iow 



Legisl ati on : 



Expiration Da t e: 



B i 1 ingual liducat ion 



Act (Title VII, ESEA) June 30, 1973 



Funding History: 



Year: 



^ Authorization ; Appropriation: 



FY 68 
FY 69 
FY 70 
FY 71 
FY 72 
FY 73 



$ 15,000,000 



0 



30,000,000 
40,000,000 
80,000,000 
100,000,000 
135,000,000 



7,500,000 
21,000 ,000 
25,000,000 
34,902,000 
35,080,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: 



The Bilingual Education Program is designed to meet the special 
educational needs of children who have limited English-speaking 
;ihility, who come from environments where the dominant language 
is not linyllsh, and who come from low- income families. There 
;irc ;in estimated five million children in the United States 
who need bilingual education. Some of these children know 
little or no English when they enter school; however, many of 
thorn are fluent in their home language* In addition, the 
cultural heritage and life style of many is different than that 
of "mainstream America". Hence, a special program building upon 
their differences and strengths is needed, which teaches subject 
matter in the home language and which also respects the life 
style and heritage of the children* 

In FY 72 there were 217 projects serving 106,000 children. 
These projects together served 24 different language groups , 
Eighty percent of the projects served Spanish-speaking 
groups only, 8% served Native Americans (Indians and Eskimos) 
and the remaining 12% of the projects served other language groups 
such as Portuguese, French, Chinese, Russian or served combina- 
tions of languaj;e groups together such as Spanish and Russian 
groups, or Spanish, Ute and Navajo groups. These bilingual 
projects are iunded with discretionary grants given (1) to a 
local educational agency or group of such agencies or (2) to a 
local educational agency or agencies jointly with an institution 
of hijiher learning. 

Title VII was intended by OE to be, at least initially, a 
ilemonst ration program. That is. Bilingual funds were to be used 
to set up projects which could serve as models and which could 
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1>(» J i '^MMii Mia I ( () MM ivn^s t od schools lis mip. lociil, State or 
oiluM' 1'\hUm;iI ( Tor uxamplc, Tillc I) funds. The USOfi is 
racil i tat in^i this onUcavor in a number of ways. Per example, 
IJSOli is working; with State liducatLon Agencies In the develop- 
ment of State-wLde strategies Tor l)ilingual programs. It is in- 
tended that the States will be able to offer technical assistance 
to all bilingual programs in their jurisdiction. In addition, 
the Bilingual Program is continuing to support certain special 
projects; these include projects to develop, collect, arrJ dis- 
seminate materials in a variety of languages, to develop tests 
appropriate for bilingual children, to work out methods for 
f-raining teachers and teacher aides to meet the growing 
•lemand for bilingual instructors, and to f jind the development of 
TV programs for Nationwide viewing for Spanish-speaking children. 



PR()(.;i(AM Lil-lMiCTi ViiNiiSS - 

It is appropriate to judge the .effectiyeness of Title VII in two 
;utNis: tn to judge Lts effectiveness as an agent of change and 

til jud)\e its erfoct i veness in improving the attitudes and ' 
learning of children. The evidence of effectiveness in these 
two areas will be expanded upon in the following paragraphs. 
However, in summary it may be said that (1) viewed as an agent 
for change, the Bilingual liducation Program appears to be. effec- 
tive but that (2) we do not know whether or not the program has 
had a positive impact on the attitudes and learning of children, 
nor do we know which particular approaches to bilingual education 
are most effective. 

A tremendous interest in bilingual education has developed since 
the enactment""of Title VII. The federal program, because it was 
an early effort to give visibility to this approach, is credited 
as a factor in evoking this interest. Because of heightened 
awareness of and interest in bilingual/bicultural education, the 
special needs of children whose dominant language JLs not English 
are increasingly being addressed by new legislationy- programs 
and money. Some examples follow: 

1) Ten states have passed legislation permitting a 
language otJier than Hnglish to be used as a. medium of instruc- 
tion in the classroom. In most cases prior to 1969 these states 
had laws expressly prohibiting such use. 

2) Massachusetts and the Virgin Islands passed legislation 
in 1972 making bilingual education manditory whenever there 

• are specific concentrations of children of limited English- 
spetfking ability.. Four other states have, similar legislation 
pending or to be presented to the 1973 State legislations. 
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S) I'OMv states Ikivc passed legislation authorizing: funds 
loi tlii^ dcviMopmcMil of l>i lingual education* Another nine 
stales havo budjict I i fio items marked for bilingual education, 
oven though there is no State 1 egi.s lation. 

4) There has been an increased demand for teachers 
trained for bilingual classes. Colleges and universities are 
hoi; inning to change their offerings to better prepare persons 
planning to work in bilingual education programs. 

Other changes which Title VII is more directly responsible for 
have occurred in the education system, making it more responsive 
to the needs of non-tnglish-speaking children. For example, 
at least 187 schools not served by Title VII have used local. 
State, other Federal funds, or combinations of these to replicate 
bilingual programs in one or more grades. 

Besides being evaluated on its effectiveness as a change agent, 
Title VII should also be evaluated on its effectiveness in pro- 
due inji positive changes in children in the cognitive, affective 
iuul behavioral areas. Currently, the only source of data con- 
ceininj; program e ITi^ct iveness are the individual project evalua- 
tion reports submitted yearly, A sample of these reports was 
examined; however, limitations in the methodologies or the data 
prevented them from being used to draw conclusions about overall 
program fectiveness, (A future source of data on the Bilingual 
'iducation Program will be a process evaluation now in progress). 

These findings should not bo construed to mean that the bilingual 
program is not effc ctive, hut rather that because of the nature 
and quality of the Local evaluation reports, they cannot be used 
to assess overall program effectiveness. Thus, at this time we 
have no "hard" data on overall program success either in the 
cognitive or affective domain.^ . We do have impressionistic 
evidence that individual projects have been successful, especially 
in the affective area. 

Ongoint; unJ Planned livaluation Studies; 

A process evaluation of the Bilingual Program is being carried 
out during the 1972-73 school year; a reporc will be available 
in the Fall of 1973. This evaluation will describe the approaches • 
used in a random sample of bilingual projects and will, in addi- 
tion, describe the degree to which these approaches adhere to 
the program Guidelines, It will also look at the function and 
degre2 of utilization of the special projects dealing with material 
acquisition and dissemination, test development, etc. This process 
evaluation will lay the groundwork for a future evaluation which 
will deal with the effectiveness of bilingual education as measured 
by iutpact upon the childrv^n. 
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S ourccs of liva 1 uat i oil Data; 

1. individual Project Evaluation Reports. 
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AiNNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON liDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 
Follow Through 

Legis latiou : Expiration Date: 

Economic Opportunity Act of June 30, 1977 

1964 (P.L. 90-222(a) (2)) 

iMiiuling Histor y Year Appropriation 

1968 $15,000,000 

1969 32,000,000 

1970 70,300,000 

1971 69,000,000 

1972 63,030 ,000/ 

1973 57,700,000 

Program Purpose and Operation: 

Follow Through is an experimental program designed to 
investigate a variety of approaches to reinforce gains made 
in Headstart or similar pre-school programs by children from 
impoverished families. Provisions are also made for assessing 
abilities and gains of such children who have not had pre- 
school experiences. Twenty-two different models of Follow 
Through are being tried, most at several sites . Each model 
is designed. Implemented, and monitored by a sponsoring group. 

Tlic U. S, Office of Education funds local projects that are 
nominated by the State Education Agency and the State 
Economic Opportunity Office in accordance with USOE and OEO 
criteria. Up to 20% of the appropriation may be awarded at 
the a?.^ cretion of USOE. The other 80% is allotted to the 
States in accordance with a formula established in the 
legislation. * 

Currently, there are approximately 150,000 children from 

impoverished families who have attended pre-school. Approximately 

4 million such children are enrolled in kindergarten through 

third grade. This is the population which might ultimately be affected 

by the findings which are expected to emerge from the Follow 

Through experiment. 

An experiment has. been set up to provide for comparison of the 
various sponsor models. A national evaluation designed by USOE 
is the primary means by which such comparisons will be made 
although evaluations by school districts and sponsors will also 
have a bearing on the final conclusions. 
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Program Effectiveness ; 

The national evaluation is designed primarily to identify which 
approaches are successful in producing educationally significant 
gains in cognitive achievement , in positive attitudes towards 
schooling, and in parental ability to share in determining the 
nature of their children's education. The national evaluation 
is longitudinal and involves four cohorts of children. In 
general, children are tested as they enter school (either 
kindergarten or first grade) and when they leave the program 
at the end of the third grade. The following chart shows 
tho progression of children involved in the evaluation through 
tiio grades by cohort and by school year. There are 173 
local projccts-^ in the program but not all are involved in 
tin* iKitioiuU evaluation. 









Schooi 


Year 
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1970-71 


1971-72 
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2 
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1 


2 
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Thousands of children and parents have been tested and interviewed 
as the children enter the program, when they leave the program 
and at some intermediate points. As can be seen in the fore- 
going chart, only a few children have graduated from the program 
to date; therefore, findings are based on preliminary data 
primarily from testing at intermediate test points. Although . 
the entire evaluation will. not be completed until FY 78, 
the following interim results give some indication of the 
program's impact. 
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Tho host cohort for sponsor comparisons is cohort III which 
complctcHl tlie first year of Po 1 1 bw Tlirough in the spring of 1972, 
Tlie only data presently avail Mb lo for this group are raw scores 
on the Metropolitan Achievemenl Test. Since these scores have 
not yet been adjusted for differences between the groups being 
compared, they can be interpreted only as strongly suggestive. 
The- conclusion which the data from the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test suggest is that the highly structured programs are showing 
the greatest effects, both in comparison with their non- Follow 
Through comparison groups and in comparison with the other sponsors. 
However, we are looking at only an achievement measure and only 
short term effects. This finding is in accordance with preliminary 
results from the fi rst two cohort s and fits with expectations 
hascd on the iioais of the sponsors that those which emphasize 
academic acluevement will show the greatest short term effects 
on achievement. It is not appropriate to use the data to draw 
conclusions about sponsors which do not emphasize achievement 
in tlie same way for two reasons. First, domains wliich they emphasize 
are not tapped by the instrument and second, the end of the first / 
year is not the time at which those sponsors expect to show achievement 
. ga i ns , 

Additionally, communities have demonstrated signs of positive 
acceptance and regard for Follow Through programs. Surveys 
of both parents and teachers siipport this interpretation. 
Follow Tlirough parents report a higher degree of involvement in 
school and community affairs than do non-Follow Through 
parents. Tn addition. Follow Through teachers indicate 
satisfaction with the alternate methods offered by Follow 
Through. Findings are mixed with regard to how important 
teachers view the parents' role in the education of the 
child. For the most part, the above findings of positive 
parent and teachers effects are relatively stable across" 
the first two cohorts. 

Once again, none of the statements above is conclusive. 
Stronger evidence on the effects of Follow Through will be 
forthcoming over the next few years as more cohorts of 
children complete the program and data are analyzed. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies 

The Stanford Research Institute is under contract to USOE through 
the spring of 1973 to do the data collection and data processing 
for the national evaluation of Follow Through. A competitive 
procurement will determine the contractor for this activity after 
this spring. Abt Associates in Cambridge, Massachusetts performs 
the analysis of the data. 
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Sources of livaluation Data 

1. limrick, J. A., Sorensen, P. 11. , and Stearns, M. S. 
Interim Hvaluatioii of the National Follow Through Program 
1969-197L Menlo Park, CaJif; Stanford Research Institute , 
February 19 73. 

2. Local Project Evaluation Reports 

3. Sponsor livaluations 
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ANNUAL liVALUATION RliPORT ON liDUCATI ON PROGRAMS 



IM'o^r.'nn Name; 

School Assistance in I'odc rally Affected Areas (SAFAJ 
and i)porat ion 



Mai ntcnance 



liCg isiat 3 on ; 
P. L. 81-874 
Funding History; 



lixp i irat ion Date ; 
June 30, 1973 



Year 



1965 
1966 
1967 

1968 . 

1969 • 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

Program Purpose and Operation: 



Authorizatio n 

$ 359,450,000 
388,000,000 
433,400,000 
461,500,000 
560,950,000 
650,594,000 
935,295,000 
1,024,000,000 
1,065,600,000 



Appropriation 

$332,000,000 
388,000,000 
416,200,000 
416,200,000 
505,900,000 
505,400,000 
536,068,000 
592,580,000 
568,752,000 



P. I.. 81-874 provides financial aid for maintenance and operation 
to school districts which have been affected by the existence 
of Pederal installations in those areas. The purpose of the 
legislation is to minimize the fiscal inequities caused by both 
the presence of tax-exempt Federal lands and the burden of pro- 
viding public school education to school children who reside on 
federal property and parent is employed on federal property. 
Payments are made directly to the LEAs and are based on local 
education costs and on the number of children whose parents live 
on United States government property or work for the United 
States government (designated B pupils), or who do both 
(designated as A pupils), or with a parent in the uniformed 
services (also designated B pupils). 

Also under this law, assistance may be provided to a school 
district located in a major disaster area as proclaimed by the 
President. Such assistance may be; (1) for repair or replacement of 
equipment, materials, and supplies; minor repairs to facilities, 
and provision of temporary facilities , and (2) to support 
thei^lcvcl of education within the school district that vas main- 
taining prior to the disaster. Assistance is provided upon 
application, 

"Provisions --p^taining to A pupils and children attending 
schools ^on Federal installations are permanent. 
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P.L. 874 is the closest approximation of general aid from the 
Federal Government available to eligible school districts. Funds 
received under P. L. 81-874 usually are deposited in the school 
district's general operating fund and expended in accordance 
with State law and practice. The number of school children 
counted For aid purposes in 1972 was 2^425,000, the total 
luimhor of children attending schools in these eligible Ll:As 
amounted to 24^000,000. Since the funds are deposited in 
the general operating account some or all of these children 
could conceivable benefit from the SAFA aid. In calculating 
entitlements , school districts are reimbursed for the local 
cost of A pupils and for half of the local cost for B pupils. 

Program Effectiveness: 

The SAPA program is not designed to produce measurable outcomes 
in school children. However, in the implementation of this 
legislation val^ous anomalies have appeared. These have been 
amply documented in an extensive study conducted by the Battelle 
Memoria] Institute under the direction of the U,,S, Office of 
Education. The stn.dy concludes that certain school districts 
arc being over-compensated for the real or presumed burden of 
Fod< L il activity as a result of one or more of the following 
sitnitions: 

1. Payments that far exceed the cost to the local govern- 
ment of educating Federal pupils. 

2. Payments to wealthy school districts which could 
finance better-than-average school costs even without 
SAFA aid. 

3. Payments to districts wiiere the economic activity 
occurring on npn-taxablo Federal lands (e.g., a leased 
oil Well or an aircraft company on Federal property) 
generates enough local taxes to support increased school 
costs. 

4. Payments to school districts which are compensated twice 
for the same government impact under different Federal 
legislation. For example, some districts benefit from 
shared revenues, such as timber and Taylor grazing 
revenues from public lands and are entitled to impact 
aid under P.L. 81-874. '^Because impact aid is based 
upon the student population rather than property 
characteristics, the two payments frequently overlap 

to the b'^nefit of the school district." 

5. Some overcompensation to school districts since States 
are prevented from considering . SAFA aid payments in 
calculating State aid. Districts which are entitled 
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to impact aid benefit from those State aid formulas which 
attempt equalization. In some SAPA districts, the presence 
of Federal land reduces the per pupil assessed valuation- 
causing State aid payment?; to rise. 

6* Higher per pupil payments to rich districts than to poor 
ones resulting from the inclusion of local expenditure 
in calculating the aid formula. 

1 . Children are counted who would be attending school in a 
district even if the Federal Government had never come 
into the area* As an example » Battelle (^ites the case 
of farmers who take employment at an airbase and still 
maintain their farm residences in neighboring school 
districts which may now qualify for SAFA aid. 

8. Payments that often do not reflect the economic stimulus 
that the Federal Government may cause in a community ^ 

In a few instances / school districts are underpaid under the 
present law/ For examplei in one school district, government- 
owned house trailers were parked on private property near an 
airbase. In this instance, neither the airbase nor the 
trailers were subject to taxation and the school district 
was only able to impose property taxes on the relatively 
poor land on which the trailers were parked* In determining 
its entitlement, the school district was paid on the basis of 
B pupils because their residence was on private taxable property. 

As a result of these obsetvations, Battelle proposed specific 
changes in the legislative formula. Payments ^npuld be reduced 
to school districts for the so-called B students, (i.e., those 
students whose parents work on Federal property but live on 
private property) by modifications to the existing law: 



(1) Absorption ^ Paying only for those students in a 
.school district that exceed the Federal implact on 
fill districts. This average impact for Federal 
activity was estimated at 3t of all students 
for the country as a whole« Uiider the present law, 
when the nuaber of eligible students in any LEA 
exceed 31 oi the average daily attendance by even one 
student, then all of the eligible are counted for 
impacted aid purposes. 
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(.2) Change in rate of payment. - Changing the payment 
rnte for B pupils from the current level of 50% of 
the A students, i.e., those whose parents live and 
work on Federal property, to 40?f of the A students. 
The rationale offered for this change is that s.chool 
districts are presumed only to lose an estimated 40V 
of propp/ty tax revenues normally paid by business, 
which, for the parents of B students, is the untaxable 
Federal property where they work. • 

(.3) Richness cutoffs - Reducing or eliminating districts 
" that have an average tax base that is 25% above State. 
' • avcr.-igc per pupil tax base. Tlie present law has no 
such cut-off. 

battel le also suggested that the local tax effort be taken into 
account in devising any formula changes; that Federal in-1 ieu-of-tax 
payments, shared revenues and other special payments be deducted 
from impact aid payments; and that the capital cost program 
(P. L. 815) be merged with the operating cost program (P.L. 874). 

Major Disaster Assistance Obligations and Expenditures to date 
are as follows: 



Fiscal Year 



Obligated 



Expended 



196() 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



$3,936,146 
790,411 



$3,936,146 
790,411 



3,274,628 
2,615,130 
5,197,178 
11,577,391 
37,617,736 



3,274,628 
2,615,130 
5,153, 263 
10,288,894 
25,577,119 



Total 



$65,008,620 



$51,635,591 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 



None 
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Sources of Evaluation Data: 

1. Battelle Memorial Institute, Sch ool Assistance in Federall 
Affected Areas; A Study of PuE'lic Laws 81-8 74~a n d 8l|815. 
published by Committee on Education and Labor, H.R., 91st 
Congress, 2nd Session, G.P.O., 1970. 

2. Administration of Public Laws 81-874 and Sl-SlS. Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, G.P.O., 1970. 
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ANNUAL liVAl.lIATION REPORT ON BDUCATION PROGRAMS 



' Program Niniie : 

School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas (SAFAj : Construction 
Legislation ; . Expiration Date; 

P,L. 81-815 June. 30 , 1973 



l'*undinij History: 


Your 


Authorization 


Appropriation 




1965 


$58,400,000 


$58,400,000 




1966 


50 ,078,000 


50,078,000 




1967 


58,000,000 


52,937,000 




1968 


80,620,000 


22,937,000 




1969 > 


79,162j000 


14,745,000 




1970 


80,407,000 


15,181,000 




1971 


83,000,000 


15,000,000 . 




19 72 


91,250,000 


20,040,000 




1973 


72 ,000,000. . 


15,910,000 



Protjram Purpose and Operation; 



V. h. 81-815 is designed to provide local education agencies 
with financial aid for school construction under specified 
contLti tions. P. L. 8L-815 authorizes financial assistance to 
eligible LHAs for construction of^'urgently needed minimum 
school facilities in school districts which have had substantial 
increases in school membership as a result of new or increased 
Federal activities (Section 5 J . Financial assistance is 
also available to a school district for the construction of 
temporary school facilities where the Federal impact is expected 
to be temporary (Section 9). The law also allows the Commissioner 
to make arrangements for providing minimum school facilities for 
federally- connected children if no tax revenues of the state or its 
political subdivisions may be spent for their education or if the 
Commissioner finds that no local education agency is able to provide 
a suitable free public education (Section 10). Assistance is 
authorized for construction of minimum school facilities in local 
education agencies serving children residing on Indian lands-- 
(Subsectians 14 (a) and (b))* Under subsection 14 (c) . assistance is 
authorized also to financially distressed local education agencies 
which have substantial Federal lands and substantial numbers of 
:unho|ised pupils • 

Emeirgency aid is available to LEAs for the reconstruction of 
school facilities -destroyed or seriously damaged in school 
districts located in declared major disaster areas (Section 16). 



'•Provisions pertaining to section 5(a)(1) pupils, sections 10 
and 14 are permanent ♦ 
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Since FY 1967, Federal funds appropriated for P.L. 81-815 have 
been substantially below the amounts required for funding of 
all qualified applicants .under the Act. OE has utilized a 
system of priorities required by the law to determine the 
applications to be funded. Each section of the law has a priority 
ranking and within each section the priority of an application is 
based on the number of children eligible for payment and the 
estimated number who are "unhoused." The "unhoused** are defined 
as the number above the normal capacity of the minimum school 
facilities'. 

All grants arc made to qualified school districts on the basis 
of applicatiojis. The amount of payment to the LEA varies 
according to the section under which an applicant applies. 
Under Section 5, payment varies between 45% and 95% of actual 
per pupil construction costs depending on whether eligibility 
stemmed from "A^* or "B" pupils.* Sections 9 and 10 provide 
for total payment of school construction costs for those pupils 
who are eligible to be counted for payment and who are also 
unhoused. Federal grants to provide needed minimum school 
facilities for children residing on Indian lands vary from 
100 percent under subsection 14(b) to the difference between 
available State and local funds and the total project cost 
under subsection 14(a). Section 16 also requires that the 
Federal share be a residual payment after all other sources 
of aid have been utilized. 

Program Effectiveness; 

An evaluation of P.L. 81-815 was contained in the study by 

the Battel le Memorial Institute. The study concluded that with 

its systems of project byj^ project approval the administration. 

of P.L. 815 is unnecessarily complicated. Furthermore, "because 

capital, projects are easily deferrable in the Federal budget, 

P.L. 815 provides for uncertain levels of support based upon 

a priority systemthat tends to penalize a district that proceeds 

on its own to provide classrooms for Federally connected students. 

Under P. L. 815, an eligible district which applies for Federal 
funds must show an increase in school membership over a 4-year 
period prior to receiving a project approval. In periods of 
partial funding (as in the present) , the Act specifies which 
sections shall be.funded first from any appropriation. 

^ See School Assistance for F<:derally Affected Areas Maintenance 
arid Operations, for an explanation of "A" and "B" pupils. 
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Due lo limitcil appropriatious a backlog of uuruiided applications 
has boon created under all sections , except Section 16. 

^:^ proscnt 1 y worded , W I.. Hl-HlT) niakc^^ no provision for the 
r depi'cc i at ion b r schools built with Federal funds. The law is 

concerned with increases in Federally connected children. 
Should the number of Federally connected children become stable 
in the long run and should facilitcs initially provided under 
P. L. 81-815 become obsolete, then replacement costs would 
have to be borne solely by the school district. 

In its study of SAFA, Battelle recommended that the capital 
cost program (P;L. 815) applicable to the usual situations 
be merged with the pperating cost program (P.L. 874) in ^ 
order to simplify its administration. 

Beginning in FY 1966 when major disaster assistance was authorized 
approximately $22 million has been obligated to reconstruct 
facilities destroyed or seriously damaged by hurricanes, 
tornadoes, earthquakes, and floods. About 70 percent of that 
assistance was approved in the past two fiscal years. 

Since the junnhor of classrooms provided and pupils housed is- 

, as follows: (Note: These figures do not correspond to Fiscal 
Year appropriations. 



Classrooms Pupils housed 

provided 



0 0 

58 ' 220 

7,901 201,770 

2,416 98,390 

903 , 27,218 ' 

1,100 33,355 

1,630 47,405 



•I 



Section § fiscal 
year 

Sections 5, 8, 9 

1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
196 7 
_ 1966 
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Section unil Elscal CliKJsrooms Pupils hoiiseU 

year provided 

Section 14 

1972 5 100 V 

1971 73 1,710 

1970 11 332 

1969 21 566 

1968 ,21 690 
1967 16 435 

1966 87 2,600 

Section 10 

1972 0 0 

1971 161 4,151 

1970 37 746 

1969 137 3,704 
196 8 38 813 

1967 100 2,440 

1966 191 5,486 

Sectior. 16 

1972 146 3,890 

1971 71 1,760 

1970 40 1,155 
1969 22 590 

1968 21 590 

1967 9 270 
1966 0 0 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 
None 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

1. Battelle Memorial Institute, School Assistance in Federally 
Affected Areas; A Study of Public Lavs 81-8 7^ and 81-815, 
published by the Committee on Education aid Labor, H.R. 
91st Congress, 2nd Session, GPO, 1970. 

2. Administration of Public Lavs 81-874 and 81-815. Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, arid Welfare. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION RHPORT ON I'DUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



limergency School Assistance Program (ESAP) 



Legislation; 



Expiration Date : 



Public Law 91-380 
Continuing Resolution 92-38 
Public Law 92-607 



June 30, 1971 
February 22, 1972 
June 30, 1973 



President Nixon proposed the $1,5 billion Emergency School Aid 
Act of 197.0 on May 21, 1970, to meet special needs of desegregating 
school districts. Pending Congressional approval of that Act, on 
August 18, 1970 Congress appropriated $75 million, as a short 
term emergency measure to meet such needs, and thus established 
ESAP. The EvSAP appropriation was based on six legislative . 
authorities : 

(1) The Education Professions Development Act, Part D. 

(2) The Cooperative Research Act. 

(3) The Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IV. 

(4) The Elementary and. Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Section 807. 

(5) The Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, 
. Section 402, 

(6) The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Title II. 

While Congressional approval of the Emergency School Aid Act was 
still pending the ESAP program was extended by Continuing. Resolu- 
tion to assist local education agencies and community groups for 
the 1971-72 school year and part of the 1972-73 school year. 

Funding History; Fiscal Year Appropriation 



The general purpose of the ESAP program was stated in the ESAP 
regulations to be to: 

Meet special needs • . . incident to the elimination of 
racial segregation and discrimination among students and 
faculty in elementary and secondary schools by contributing 
to the costs of new or expanded activities • . . designed 
to achieve successful desegregation and the elimination of 
all forms of discrimination in the schools on the basis of 
students or faculty being members of a minority group. ^ 



1971 
1972 
1973 



$75,000,000 
$75,000,000 
$21,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: 



J 
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ESAP Assistance was used to support a range of LEA operational 
costs. To achieve the program's purpose and objectives there 
were five activities to help with problems relating to desegregation 
funded under this appropriation. These were: (1) special community 
programs; (2) special pupil personnel services; (3} special 
curriculum revision programs and teacher preparation programs; 
(4) special student to student activities; and (5) special 
comprehensive planning. 

Regional UiiW personnel were responsible for pre- and post grant 
review of j»rant application and grantee activities. Regional OE 
porsoiiiicl reviewed the program content of applications, and 
moiiitorod the program operations, providing technical assistance 
whore necdod. Regional personnel for the Office for Civil Rights . 
were responsible for determinations of eligibility of applicants , 
and monitoring of a grantee's compliance with the civil-rights 
related assurances which were contained in the grant application 
as required by the ESAP regulations. Both OE and OCR monitoring 
were achieved by means of reports required of grantees and by site 
visits performed by staff members. Where OE or OCR review indicates 
noncompliance with ESAP regulations efforts were first made to 
achieve voluntary compliance* Where voluntary compliance was not 
possible the information was referred to the Office of the General 
Counsel for termination action. 

During the period of August to November 1970, 900 ESAP-I 
grants were made to Local Education Agencies for a total of 
$63,325,000. During the period of August to November 1971, 452 
grants were made to LEAs for a total of $63,975,398. During the 
period July 1 to August 17, 1972, 395 grants were made to LEAs 
for a total of $17,523,000/ 

Under ESAP-1, a scliool district was eligible for financial 
assistance if (1) it was desegregating its schools under a final 
State or Federal court order or under a voluntary plan approved 
by HEW as meeting the nondiscrimination requirements of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and (2) it commenced the 
terminal phase of such plan or court order by the opening of the 
1970-71 academic year or had commenced such terminal phase during 
the 1968-69 or 1969-70 academic year. The regulations defined 
terminal phase as that phase of a desegregation plan at which 
the school district begins operating a unitary school system-- 
ohe within which no person is effectively excluded from any 
school because of race or color. 

Three priority groups were established for funding under ESAP- II . 
Priority I districts were those required to take new or additional 
steps respecting desegregation pursuant to a court order or order 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 issued or modified 
on or after April 20, 1971 (the date. of the United States Supreme 
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Courtdocisioii iw the caso of S vvaiu i v . Ch a r 1 o 1 1 c - My c k 1 o n h u r ^ 
Board of liJucati on) . Priority' ll "Jistricts were those roqui red 
to take new or additional steps in 1971-72 although the Title VI 
plan or court order was issued prior to April .20, 1971, Priority 
III districts were those which received ESAP grants prior to 
July 1, 1971 (i.e. , BSAP-I grantees) ^ ^ 

The amended regulations for continuation of ESAP II in the 
1972-73 school year restricted eligibility to those grantees, 
cither local education agencies or community groups, which 
had received grants during June 1971 under ESAP I or under 
the ESAP. I I program. The purpose of these regulations was to 
provide grantees with continued funding until they were able 
to aj)ply for funds under the Emergency School Aid Act. 
liXiKMid i ture categories under ESAP II continuation activities 
were limited to salaries of personnel and minor related expenses. 

ProgcPam lif f ect i veness of ESAP- 1 School District Grants . 

A detailed study of liSAP-I school district grants was conducted under 
contract to OE by Resource Management Corporation, Inc. RMC 
randomly selected 252 ESAP-I districts in fourteen southern States 
for a detailed analysis and evaluation. These districts enroll 
51 percent of the minority students in districts funded by the ESAP 
program and 28 percent of all minority students in the fourteen States. 

Program statistics show that in all ESAP-I districts 2,260,000 
students were reassigned to desegregated schools out of 7,170,000 
total students enrplled. The RMC results show that the amount 
of racial change from the 1969-70 to the 1970-71 school years in 
individual schools receiving ESAP services varied widely : 

Estimated Percent of 
, Amount of- racial change all ESAP schools 

More integrated ^ 
, Substantial change (More than 5 

percentage points) 46 

Small change (5 percentage points* 

or less) . 15 

No change 

Became more segre^ted I 13 



In March-April 1971, over 9,000 ESAP Project Directors, prirtcipais, 
teachers and students in 879 schools were interviewed about changes 
in the racial climate in their schools since the school year began 
in Fall 1970. Student responses to a large number of questions 
suggest that school desegregation ci'uring the 1970-71 school year was 
not as turbulent as frequently portrayed. Fully 41 percent of 
students attending desegregated schools for the first time reported 
changes for the better during the year as far as ••going to school 
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with stiklcMits of another race." Most oC the rcitiainder had not 
chjnii\ccl their views and less than 5 percent felt worse. liiglity 
percent of all students interviewed agree that 'Vstiidents arc 
cooperating more and more as the year goes on/' IViiile a minority 
of the students still felt somewhat ambivalent about their school, 
80 percent oP both races reported learning more in school than the 
previous year. 



liSAP Project Directors, principals and teachers were asked about 
12 specific areas of possible change in the school racial climate 
since tlie start of the school year, including those listed in the 
table below: 



Percent of Teachers Perceiving 
Situation as : 

Area of Possible Change Better No change Worse T otal 



in 


Number of interracial friendships 


63 


36 


1 


100% 




Students of different races working 












together in the classrooms 
Teacliers of different races relate 


51 


47 




100% 














to each other 


34 


63 


3 


100% 


(4) 


Student groupings on the campus 












and cafeteria 


32 


66 


2 . 


100% 


(ro 


Attendance pX, black students^ 


19 


75 




100% 



Perhaps the most significant finding is that the vast majority of 
respondents found that the rncial climate had changed for the better 
or had not changed. On most items, only 1 to 3 percent of the 
teachers felt that the situation had worsened during the year. 
Principals were significantly more positive than teachers (their 
••percent better" responses on the above items are 78 , 64 , 51, 38 , 
and 33 respectively). 

Did liSAP contribute to improvements in the racial climate of 
schools? The relationship between the presence of various ESAP 
activities in the 879 schools visited and positive, changes in the 
five measures of racial climate was examined. The presence of 
certain liSAP activities was significantl) associated with positive 
racial change. Schools with ESAP counselors, for example, showed 
more positive racial change than schools that did not have ESAP 
counselors* Based on this and other statistical analyses, RMC 
concluded that the following ESAP activities are effective: 

(1) Counseling 

(2) Counseling support 

(3) Student programs 

(4) Remedial programs 
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Tlic analyses also show that teacher training activities were not 
effective* Raci;jl climate measures showed more improvomont in 
s$.*hools that did not have iiSAP teacher training than in i^chools 
that did. Yet, tcaclier training was one of the iDost frequent 
activities chosen and was well above average in cost, totally 
about 12 percent of nSAP-I funds. 

A large portion of funds also were expended in twelve other 
categories of activities that could not be shown to be effective 
or ineffective. These categories were: personal community 
activities, non-personal community activities, ethnic classes 
and materials, non-ethnic classes and materials, teacher a^des and 
other support personnel, busing, remedial education person lel, 
comprehensive plrinning, administrative personnel, materials, 
f«acilities improvement, and all others. However the possible 
value of teacher training and these neutral categories of activities 
cannot be stated in terms of academic achievement since no achieve- 
ment measures were collected in this study. 

An overall assessment of ESAP is difficult to make from this 
study because no control schools were visited to determine what 
changeity would have occurred in the schools if they h£^d not had 
the impact of ESAP funds • Although ESAP was rarely cited by 
respondents who were askv'jd to cite the reasons for improvements 
in racial climate in their schools, the expected impact of ESAP 
on outcomes was really an open question because of the short 
time its activities had been in effect when the study was done 
and because of the small amount of funds provided relative to 
the school districts' total budgets. 

In addition to the RMC report, other reports reviewed the policies 
of DHHW in administering ESAP- 1. A report sponsored by the Washing - 
ton Research Project for an evaluation of 300 IiSAP- 1 grantees in 
December, 1^70, concluded that many project grants were going 
toward the support of activities not connected with desegregation 
efforts and to districts which were still practicing racial 
discrimination. 

The General Accounting Office (GAP) , after reviewing the grant 
approval procedures of DHEW and examining expenditures in a sample 
of districts., reported in March, 1971, that HEW regional offices 
did not have sufficient time to make a '^proper determination that 
the grants were made in accordance with program regulations or 
that the grants were in line with the purpose of the program," A 
second GAG study of 28 districts receiving ESAP- I funds reported 
that 24 of the districts were qualified for ESAP funds and that 
there were unresolved problems related to ESAP assurances in 
3 districts « One district was determined to be ineligible because 
it was not in the final stage of desegregation. Weaknesses in 
project implementation were attributed by GAG to the need for 
speed and the lack of an effective HEW regional office monitoring 
system. 



S(*vtMitv ono lonn'Miat ion ;icl ions were iniliatcd Uy llic()fl*icc of 
\\w (Irnorul Counsel for tin* HSAP [ prOi;ram. \]\ M cases voluntary 
^.•omplianco was achieved without the noeU for administrative hearing, 
leaving 39 cases in which tormlaation hearings were conducted. 
Compliance was achieved in 2 cases after hearings, and the 
proceedings in 2 other cases were dismissed after hearings. Of 
the remaining 35 cases, termination was ordered in IS cases and 
denied in 20. 

Program Effectiveness of ESAP-I Community Groups ^ 

A evaluation was conducted in thirteen states in the south and 
southwest which had EFAP- Community Croun i^rograms designed to 
promote community participation in school desegregation, maintain 
quality education during desegregation, aid in curriculum revision, 
establish communication between previously segregated student bodies, 
and help provide comprehensive planning and logistical support 
to im|)lemont desegregation plans. 

Thirty- five of the J 50 EvSAP-CG projects funded, account ing for 
$1.4 million in funding, were the subject of an evaluation by 
Kirschner Associates, Inc. under contract to the Office of Educa- 
tion. Project grantees in the sample fell into one of six 
categories: national or regional organizations (3), universities 
or colleges (6), local community^ groups with considerable 
experience in desegregation efforts (6), local groups with 
moderate experience (10) , local groups with virtually no 
experience (8), and two projects that did not fit any of the 
foregoing categories. The last four categories included a 
wide variety of organizations including religious groups, PTAs, 
community action groups , TV stations, etc. 

The study found that during the winter of 1971-72 a wide 
variety of activities were undertaken by the community groups 
but that they could be grouped into six categories as follows: 

Activity Percent of Total Activities 

Educational support 
Information dissemination, public 

relations 
Group interaction: eg., seminars, 

workshops 

Recreational, social and cultural 

activities 
Counseling and training programs 
Other 
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21 

17 

12 
11 
12 
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Siiu'o t lie Ihn'.il o !" tho ovaiiKiliOi' wa^^ si::.;'!\' \ : ^io t o r.;; ; ;ic 

what iUv K)\\\\m\\\ \ [ V i: i^mi [>s . J i J , tiicri* was rn) itit^':!!^^ to J i thh ^ ! v 
moasiin* \\\v Imtvarl ol* t he i i' acliviiies. UowcvtM*. ! M»^o^s i on i i i c * 
cviilciK'o' Oil .pj'ujtvcl acl ivi lies win^. cbtaincHl by sol u it in^ opinions 
aiul |ioi'Oopt;.ions from i lul iv i duals , both uss(n:iatoJ witii tlic projects 
aiul 4ibti, ln\.tho Vp^'^ni'^nLt Les' who rtv projocts oporafcd. With respect 
to-how' veil qa/nmunity gtoup projects wore ahlc to cope wiih 
desegregHtipn ^ problems , rdspondonts rated the projects as most 
ej^fective in the ar(?a^ o£ student raciai. relations and scnooi- 
community relatipris. These 'were also two of the most commonly 
repotted prpibiein" a r,0 as arising from desegregation. 

iTt'iabout' 60,%-pf .the commuhi'ties respondents from civil rights 
groups and local education- agencies described the image of the 
•proj'ects- as. ;posji t:^,ye • The view of the general "publi c was somewhat 
less Cavorablp in that it pbsi image, was reported in 42^ of the 
t (3 iiimu n i t i e 3 . M , T h p I g e n6' r a 1' ^ p ufe 11 c a i s o a c co u nted for the greatest 
hUinber iof; negative imagcis reported (.23^0. 

Pr^Krom) f,(,c cU yjenbs s;- 6f ^ liSAflPi-ii School . District Grants 

" * ^ ' • ' rirrrrrrrTT. ■ ^, : : ' ■ > " ' \ ; ! — ~. r-r — 

-irraiirtlj^ii^ ,for ESAP-II apparently were successful 

hi directing fiVti^s- t^>^^^ has been progress 

^In'aics^fiirogqtTia^,,.^^ ^T^^^^^^ Pal 1 , VT7T Utf irc^ f6¥-Cw 'Survey 
Veve'alsod itijat ..i^noof Mi!s1^^ funds were 

•mbi^b' iio^ttTly^ (Ue^SiCgre^at^^^ ; tli^rt ' thei res^ i o^ , the sduthern and horde r 
b^t^tp 'Hs'cHdod dlitrict9^c■Severify-£ive-^ (75%) of 433 liW- II 

distii'l-xJ'ts :;iricliidsed .141 the jnepo nt had . a^ Desegt-eg-^ltion Index . (D. I . ) * 
of ^at ^-l^aS'ti ^9ft vQQmpared to <6i7% fdn eO^^s sample of soutlierp. i?i^d 
'^bC;^ddr '»tate ischopl .dis;^^^^^ la^teriA^sa^j^rstj^udents'' se^^ ^Cii 

■6f^^€he^minority stydents in ^ESAP^II district^ Ver)€f feii,;,4i.strict s ^ 
^6f 'Sflfeast .30.,; whereas anly. 32i of tire minority chiXdreni in ' 
^the^^dis^tricts of; itte ahd boarder states generally wete 

^^jin'^Suth-^highly .desegregated riy^ i j' : J c ' 

' ftn^^dVUlu^itil^di) oif' ESAP'tiMN^sicteQot grants was conducted 

, under contract to Oli by the National Opinion Research Center 
;^'tN0Ri(!:3'.'^ 'A "^s.aropl e^Sd^f -600 se:leinentiary:rand s:ecQndaTys sr4jpol,s^ in 103 
''^dTslris:t$ ^\/a^ selected £riom.Vtho ounlvepse iof schflOol;)dis^tr=icts 
^Wi'ch- re6ei\Ae:<t ■KSAl?- Ili^di^tmictagyantfil incil ismtheTA) ^tVtp 
^ ^" ' ^''^^^^ scic-c^'Vi i.r'v-} tiv ui:.:.-/eV'C ol '-^cV^^o;, \: : ^- .. ^" 



^ The D.I. Indicates the average amount of minority isolation 
^ ,pia^ ..^bool^^ relative to the overall percentage 

I %i nii rit y 4 H ^ t h fe e d i B t r i ct c by ; ; c omb i ni n g.) ± lie pecm© n t a g e 
• thiftoi*i'1;^^^'to^^^eUch :fechooi' 1^^^ ddstTict'v- weighted by the 
' &f thetsthpol 5divi^i!ngn by,; the district percentage 

^^Hi)lft6Vi)ey^or iei;aai^Sicho6lsiUnna district have t' . district 
'^H^i^o^ ofhfnift^^V^ct^, studeA^^^ l.c If all 

' ; k5ti^<>b^a^* a D.I. equals •00, 

i * Vnt^ 1^^^^^ levels of desegre- 
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Approximately one-half o£ the schools in the sample Vtere randomly 
assigned to an experimental/control design in which schools in the 
control group did not receive ESAP-II funds. This design was adopted 
l)ocause it enables the investigator to determine the effects of 
liSAP funding in schools by comparing such schools to similar 
schools that did not receive ESAP-II funds, 

NORC's' analyses of the data will provide information about 
program effects on achievement and racial attitudes for schools 
with various patterns of student enrollment, desegregation 
experience, and community environments. Although the final 
report will not be available until Summer, 1973, useful data 
arc available on the types of activities funded under ESAP-II, 

Tabic 1 provides estimates of the frequency with which 
HSAP-11 funds were used for various activities in all schools in 
districts funded under ESAP-II. These activities are grouped 
under the same seventeen categories used in the ESAP-I evaluation, 
and the frequency rankings reported ij^the ESAP-I evaluation also 
are listed in Table 1 as a guide to changes in program emphasis 
from liSAP-I to ESAP-II. The most striking differences in program 
emphasis are a decline in the relative importance of teacher aides 
and a sharp increase in the importance of community relations 
activities and administration expenditures.. The decline in busing 
activities reflects the low priority given to transportation 
expenditures. Among the four activities reported in the ESAP-I 
evaluation as effective, only one, counseling, showed an increase 
in emphasis in ESAP-II. In contrast there appears to have been 
continued emphasis on teacher in-service education, which was 
reported as the ino^:t ineffective activity in the RMC evaluation 
of liSAP- 1 • However, only prollminary results of the RMC study 
were available at the time of grunt awards. One should also note 
that a rank ordering of these activities based on the criterion 
of the number of ESAP-II program dollars expended would probably 
bo somewhat different than the ordering based on the frequency 
of activities shown in Table 1. Such a ranking was attempted 
in the ESAP-I evaluation and showed different orderings for 
some activities. Hcfc^rever, the budgeting and accounting procedures 
of most schools restrict one^s ability to determine previously 
what services the program dollars actually bought. 

. ' ■ - . .) 

The effect of ESAP-II on services offered in the school can be 
determined from a comparison of those schools in the evaluation 
design that received ESAP funds with those that did not. At the 
elementary level ESAP schools had more guidance programs, usually 
more remedial reading programs and tutoring programs, and 
purchased more new testing materials than non- ESAP schools . 
ESAP funds are apparently not very frequently supplemented to provide 
the traditional supplementary staff for schools gym teachers, 
librarians, music teachers, etc. The ESAP schools are not more 
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TABLE 1 . . 

liSAP'S IMPACT ON THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Estimated Rankings Rankings 





Proportion 

n F P^AP- T T 
u t CiK>i\r "11 

Districts 


in 

I-iO/\Jt "11 


in 

Do/Vr 


Teacher iii-scrvice education 


.84 


1 


3 


non-ethnic classes, materials 


• 73 


2 


2 


other materials 


.66 


3 


5 


personal community activities 


.64 


4 


11 


teacher's aides 


.61 


5 


1 


administration 


.54 


6 


10 


non-personal community relations 


.44 


7 


__9 


remedial programs 


.37 


8 


7 


s t udeiit- to-student activities 


.31 


9 


5 


counseling support 


.31 


10 


7 


counseling 


.31 


'11 


15 


ethnic classes, materials 




12 


. 12 


remedial personnel 


.27 


13 


11 


comprehensive planning 


.10 


14 


16 


facilities 


• 07 


15 


3 


busing 


.01 


* . ■ ■ 


12 


other 


.18 


* 


* 



■5 



category not ranked 
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likcly to have team teaching, demonstration classrooms, ungraded 
classrooms, or achievement grouping. 

liSAP runJs arc used in a quite different way in high schools • 
Tliis is not surprising since it is well known that problems 
of dcsogregntion are more serious with adolescents. At the high 
school l:vol major expenditures arc in the area of developing 
community relations programs, extra curricular activities 
and student inter-group relations, programs to improve inter- 
group relations among teachers, and teacher' s aides . Funds are 
also devoted to tutoring programs und the support of biracial 
student advisory committees. This pattern of findings indicates 
that southern school administrators have expended ESAP funds to 
work on problems of intergroup relations in the high schools, 
and to solve problems of morale and delinquency among high 
school students. ^ ' 

The ESAP-funded schools are also more likely to have in-service 
training for teachers, more instructional equipment, and are more 
iikely to have revised their curriculum. 

In both high schools and elementary schools, ESAP funds are often 
used to purchase supplies md materials and equipment. The 
directors of the liSAP programs in the school district report 
that teaching materials were provided to 63 percent of the schools 
and audio visual equipment to 41 percent. 

Tho orfico of the Cicneral Counsel initiated 24 termination proceed- 
ings iMuler liSAP-lf and its FY 73 continuing resolution. Compliance 
was achieved in 2 cases and the proceeding was dismissed in 
another case after the defendant terminated its own participation 
in the program. Of the other 21 proceedings, termination was 
ordered in 7 and denied in 7, and 7 cases are still pending. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: / 

/ — ^Ji 

1. /Evaluation of ESAP-II School District Program - being con- 
• ducted by the Nati'onal Opinion Research Center. 

2. Study of the Identification of Exemplary Desegregated Schools 
and Evaluation of the Determinants of Success - contract has 
not been awarded yet, - 
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Source of Evaluation Data; 

1. Evaluation of the Emergency School Assistance Pr ogr am, Resource 
Management corporation^ Bpthesda, Maryland, 1^71. 

2. Need to Improve Policies and Procedures for Approving Grants 
under the Emergency School As sistance. General Accounting 
UHicc, 1D71". " 

5. Weaknesses in Sc h ool Districts' Implementation of the Emergency 
school Assistance Program, General Accounting Office, 1971° 

4. The Emergency School Assistance Pr o gram; An Evaluation. 
prepared by Washington Research Project and tlve other ci^'il 
rights organizations, 1970. 

■ » 

5. Surveys of HEW Office of Civil Rights (Surveys of ESA? and 
other LEAs to determine numbers of. minority students end 
teachers). 

6. Memorandum; Summary of 1971-72 ESAP Program i n Southern School 
mstricts, NORC» I^lovember 28. 1972. "< — — ~ 

7. Emergfency School Assistance Program -- Community Group. 
Kirschner Associates , Inc. , November 1972. 
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ANNUAL LiVALUATIQN REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Title IV, Equal Educational Opportunities 



Legislation: 



Expiration Date: 



Title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (P.L. 88-3S2) 



indefini te 



' 'illiil II i s ( o-r y ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1965 
1966 
196 7 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



indefinite 



$6,000,000 
6,275,000 
6,535,000 
8,500,000' 
9,250,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
14,600,000 
21,700,000 



Program Pur 



pose and Operation: 



Title iV is designed to provide assistance with problems incident 
to scliool desegregation. Sectioji 403 of the act provides for 
technical assistance during the preparation, adoption, or 
i nip 1 omontation of a school desegregation plan to any governmental 
unit legally responsible for operating a public school or schools 
upon submission of application to the Commissioner of Education. 
Such assistance is normally provided through technical assistance 
centers maintained in various un i versi tie:; or through SEA*s. 
Section 40,4 authorizes the Commissioner to arrange, through 
grants or contracts, with institutions of higher education for 
the operation of short-term or regular session institutes for 
special training designed to improve the ability of teachers, 
supervisors , counselors , and other elementary or secondary 
school personnel to deal effectively with special educational 
problems occasioned by desegregation. Section 405 of the act 
authorizes the Commissioner, upon application' of a school board, 
to make grants to such board to pay, in whole or in part the cost 
of (a) inservice training for teachers and other school personnel 
(b) employing specialists to advise in problems incident to 
desegregation. ' . 

Under section 403, 33 State departments of education received 
Title IV funds for 1971-72 and the Council of the Great City 
Schools received funds to^provide technical assistance 
services tommembcr cities of the Research Council of Great City 
Schools. In addition to a national desegregation center at 
Teachers College Columbia University in New York, a national 
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triiining institute at the Uinversity of Hartford, and a grant 
to rlio University of California at Riverside, 15 universities 
in II ^^oulhiMM) statos . Iso received Title IV funds to operate 
sU'M»>« rr>;au on assislancr centers. Diidcr stvc't i on4405p lOfi i;runts 
wen* mailo t n LI;As in 197/, dtjwn from the total of 140 IJiA 
i:r.mi> Ml (he previous yoar* . , 

Program r. ft cct i vcncss : 

The effectiveness of Title IV (P. \.. 88-352) must be based 
primarily on qualitative evidence. The program does not lend 
itself to quantitative measures of performance and the qualitative 
evidence is subject to differing interpretations. The most 
significant differences in opinions involve the role of the 
Title IV University Desegregation Centers. A report filed in 
1971 by the Washington Research Project, an independent non- 
government agency, concluded that the performance of the centers 
was uneven; they operate in isolation in that they have no 
viable relationship with other federal programs, regional educational 
labs, or the Office for Civil Rights, and in general, they 
do not consult with groups dealing with school desegregation 
litigation. The report found a lack of leadership by the Office 
nl" liducation in sotting standards und initiating communication 
nmong t hi* centers. It further found that the Centers were 
"unable to resolve what they perceive to be conflicting roics--that 
of desegregation plan development and provisions of educational 
services, and have never carried on both roles creatively/' 

The comments' ^ the Washington Research Project were supported 
in en indepeuu ,t report of March, 1970 prepared by the Race 
Relations Information Center of Nashville, Tennessee. One 
significant conclusion in this report was that in some cases 
Title IV was being used as a means of evading desegregation, 
or stalling for more time# 

A report released in January 1973 by the U. S. Commission on 
Civil Rights critically reviewed the history of the program and 
recommended several changes in program administration. Among 
the major criticisms in the report were the observations that 
the LEA projects were primarily directed and staffed by local 
school district personnel who seldom had influence over LEA 
policies on desegregation, and that the State Title IV units and 
the university desegregation centers were predominately staffed 
by white southerners whose previous education and experience 
were obtained in segregated southern school systems. One result 
has been that the programs developed with Title IV assistance 
frequently have been geared to making minority students conform 
to white middle class values and standards of achievement. On 
the basis of this and evidence that Title IV grants to LEAs and 
university desegregation centers have been used to fund training 
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programs in cojupcnsat ory education without emphasis on the 
problems of desegregation, the repor.t recommended that the 
Office of liducation adopt clear guidelines requiring that the 
primary emphasis of all projects must deal directly with problems 
of desegregation and that all Title IV recipients must be required 
to assure appropriate representation of all racial and ethnic 
groups, on an integrated basis, in staffing the project. The 
report also suggested giving priority to adequately funding those 
project applications that have the highest likelihood that Title IV 
assistance will be helpful rather than distributing the funds 
gcMicrally as an entitlement program, 

Tho Coiinniss Ion' report also suggested that the Office of Education 
should sponsor an .annual training institute for representatives of 
current and potential Title IV recipients which would assure a common 
understanding of objectives, strategies, and permissable activities, 
which has been lacking throughout the history of the program. 
Criticizing the lack of reliable, systematic evaluation information 
on the effectiveness of Title IV, the report recommended that 
additional funds be provided for evaluation of all Title IV 
projects by a unit of the Office of Education independent of the 
Title IV office or by contract with private organizations. The 
refunding of any Title IV project would be contingent upon com- 
pletion of this evaluation. 

Previous evaluations of Title IV had discussed the incongruous 
roles of the university desegregation centers in attempting both 
to be conciliatory assistance centers to desegregating LEAs and 
to provide technical expertise to federal courts in desegregation 
litigation against LEAs, In January 1972 the Office of Education 
forbade university desegregation centers from continuing to pro- 
vide this assistance to courts except at the specific request of an 
LEA. The Commission report criticized this change in policy, 
recommending that the Office of Education . '^require (Title IV) 
recipients to offer the full range* of their knowledge and experience 
in helping to devise workable desegregation plans," In monitor- 
ing the performance of Title IV recipients, the Commission 
recommended that the Office of Education withhold further contract 
payments and use fund recovery mechanisms to force unwilling 
recipients to participate in the preparation of school desegrega- 
tion plans and to testify in desegregation litigation. 

The Office of Education has acknowledged a number of the criticisms 
of program' administration that were made in the Commission report 
and earlier reports. In an effort to concentrate program funds 
on -those projects which evidence the greatest potential for 
facilitating school desegregation, new grant application pro- 
cedures for FY 73 will require applications for State Title IV 
centers and technical assistance centers to provide documentation 
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of n Uemand for a center with LHA requests for assistance in 
doscgrogat ion problems. Appropriate staffing in Title IV projects 
will be onccuragod through apiUication ratings which give more 
credit to proposals whoso staff are experienced in desegregation 
;issi»tanco and representative in racial or ethnic composition of . 
the population to be served. Also, the new guidelines require 
LliA grantees to employ an experienced advisory specialist who 
will have direct and frequent access to the district superintendent • 
Although applications also will receive favorable ratings for 
having organized plans for se If -evaluation , the Commission report 
specific recommendation for independent evaluations of all Title IV 
projects has not been implemented. 

The Office of Hducation responded to the Commission report's 
criticism of the policy of forbidding Title IV recipients from 
responding to court requests Cor assistance by stressing that the 
program legislation only allows technical assistance to be provided 
upon the request of a school district and that previous assistance 
to courts had been provided in the absence of clarification of 
the legislation. It also said that public and private institu- 
tions of higher education must receive equal and fair consideration 
in funding decisions and that contractual obligations of Title IV 
recipients have been enforced, resulting in termination of two 
State liducation Agency contracts in FY 72. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

No formal evaluation^^-ts planned for FY 73. 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

1. Annual program reports. 

2. Race Relations Information Center, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act; A Program in Search 
ot a Policy, March, 1970. 

3. Washington Research Project, "University Title IV Centers," 
1971 (Unpublished). 

4. DHEW, "Review of the Set of Findings Developed by the Education 
Coalitition Concerning the Programs and Operations of :he 
University Title IV Centers," (Unpublished), 1971. 

5. U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, Title IV and School 
pescurcRation: A Study of a Neglected ]^e5eral Program. 

U. S Government Printing uttice, Washington, D. cV, January , 
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B . Kducation for the Handicapped Programs 

1. State Grant Program 

2. Aid to States for Education of Handicapped 

Children In State Operated Schools 

3. Regional Resource Centers 

4. Deaf /Blind Centers 

5. Early Childhood Education 

6. Special Education Manpower Development 

7. Recruitment and Information 

8. Innovation and Development 

9. Media Services and Captioned Films 
10. Specific Learning Disabilities 



ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION TROGRAMS 



State Grant Program 

Legislation! Expiration Date; 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part B - June 30, 1973 

Assistance to States for Education 
of Handicapped Children 

FUNDING HISTORY YEAR AUTHORIZATION APPROPRIATION 



1965 
1966 

1967 $51,500,000 $2,475,000 

1968 . 154 ,50Q ,000 15 ,000 ,000 

1969 167 ,375 ,000 29 , 250 ,000 

1970 206 ,000 ,000 29 , 190 ,000 
19 71 206 , 000 , 000 34 , 000 ,000 

1972 216,300,000 37,499,000 

1973 226,600,000 37,500,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

Non-matching grants to the States are made to assist in the initiation, 
expansion, and improvement of education of handicapped children at the 
pre-^chool, elementary, and secondary levels. Funds are allocated to the 
States in proportion to the States* populations In the age range of 3 to 21 
(minimum allocation of $200,000). Up to 5% or $100,000 of the State grant 
may be used for administration of educational programs for the handicapped 
by State Education Agencies. 

J ' 

Seven million children (one million of pre*-school age) are, estimated to' be handi- 
capped ?5y mental retardatloii, speecTi problems, emotional disorders, deafness, bllnH 
ness, crippling conditions or other health impairments that can be expected to 
cause school failure, emotion %1 pro^'lcri? and retarded development unless special 
educational procedures are ava.flablo to them. At present, only 40% of school- 
age handicapped children are receiving special education, and in some States 
only 10-15% of the children are receiving this help. Approximately one 
million of these unserved children do not participate in any educational 
program. 

The Federal strategy for the development of the program has been to serve 
as a catalyst to local and State program growth r'ather than providing full ^ 
Federal support for a limited nuc^er of children. Joint planning with the 
States has led to Increased programming for children on a comptrehensive 
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basis involving various Federal programs and local resources, e.g», Elementary 
and Sscondary Education Act, Titles I and III, Vocational Education Act , ate. 

In 1972, approxlmataly 2,000 projects wars supported by Title VI-B funds; 
av' th^Ret about oni*-th1rd wpre new projects. MOre than 500 projects begun 
tn previous vo/irH under thi»ae Federal funds were contlnuf>d using State and 
lo'^fll resources. More than 200,000 ch< Idran participated directly i:» Federally 
supported projects under this progrnm. Cooperative efforts between special 
education, vocational education and vocational rehabilitation at Federal and 
State levels has led to approxi^^atoly 150,006 nandlcapped children receiving 
pre-vocational or vocational education vxxdzx the provision of the Vocational 
Kducatlon Act. 

The program helped to stimulate educationaJ opportunities, supported by non- 
Federal funds, for 215,000 handicapped children in 1972 by providing develop- 
mental and technical assistance to twenty-five States (in a continuing program) 
in designing new programs, coordinating Federal and State funolng, and 
developing strategies for Increasing services to handicapped children* A 
number of States modified their statutes to allow for services to children 
following models of Federal programming. 



Program Effectiveness : 

To date, no formal aesessnent of the program has been completed and the 
dcnce of program effectiveness can be demonstrated only In terns of the 
of projects receiving Federal suppori:, t^c n^jmbers of children reached, 
the* tc*r|inlcal assistance provided to the States. 



evl- 
number 
and by 



9H,«fna apd Plannfij 1^v|JaatiQn Studies: 

An evaluation of the impact of this program is currently underway in a 
representative sample of 50 States and approximately 630 local school 
districts. This study is Intended to determine (a) current impact and (b) 
methods, If any, of increasing impact* The study will be completed by 
March, 1973. ' • 



Source of Evaluation Datat 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

Evaluation of An Ald-to-States Program for Fducation of Handicapped 
Children bv Exotech Systems, Inc. 
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ANNUM. EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PHOGRAMy 

U ■ 



Program Nantot 

Aid to States for Education of Handicapped Children in State-Operated 
ami State-supported Schools. 

ESEA Title I, Section 103(a)(5), 
commonly known as PL. 89-313 



FUNDING HISTORY YEAR AUTHORIZATION ^ APPROPRIATION 

1966 $15,900,000 

1967 15,100,000 

1968 24,700,000 

1969 29,700,000 

1970 37,500,000 

1971 46,100,000 

1972 56,400,000 

1973 60,938,942 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation: — 

The program provides federal assistance to State-operated and State- 
supported schools and for other institutions for handicapped children 
to support educational programs. Institutions which qualify for partici- 
pation range from those which provide full-year residential programs to 
those .which provide special. Itinerant services oh a part^day basis for 
handicapped children enrolled In regular day schools or who may he confined 
to their homes because of severe handicappi-^g conditions. In each instance, 
a substantial part of the educational costs are borne by a State agency (SA) 
rather than a local agency. Participating institutions serve one or more 
categories of handicapped children, including mentally retarded, hard-of- 
hearlng, deaf ,spe€ch^lmpal red. visually impaired, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, and crippled or ot^er health-impaired children. 

Federal funds under this program are determined by a formula which specifies 
that, for each handicapped child in average daily attendance (ADA) in an 
elementnry or secondary educational prograsii operated or supported by a 

ly The Authorization level under this legislation is determined by formula 
and taken from the total Title I appropvlatlon prior to any other alloca- 
tion of Title I funds. See tett for definition of the fovmula. 

... o 
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E?iplration Date: 
June 30, 1973 
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State agency, the SA receives an amount equal to half the State 
expendlt' 'e for child enrolled In its public schools, or half of the 
Natlona^ average, whichever Is higher. 

At tlio Foiloral level, organizational responsibility for this program 
is vested in the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (UEH). Allocations under the program, as determined by BEH» 
nrc issued to State ngencles. Applications for projects funds are then 
suhinittod .,y pnrticipating institutions to their supervising State agency. 
Too SA reviews the applications, and forwards those which it approves to 
tlio State* (MhH-ntlonn aRoncy (SEA) for final approval and the release of 
IiiihIm. The participating Infltitutlon is required tr; submit end-of-projecc 
reports to J tH SA to account for thi^ expenditure of funds and to provide 
an evaluation ol project activities. 

State agencies submit copies of project applications which they approved and 
end-of~project reports to BEH. In addition. State agencies report fiscal 
Information about their projects to the USOE Bureau of Elementary-attt3H' 
Secondary Education to provide data for a composite ESEA Title I financial 
report. 

At the State level, all P.L. 89-313 funds are directly administered by 
participating State agencies which are responsible for providing educational 
services to handicapped children. However, the agencies operate their 
programs under the over-all supervision of the State educational agency. For 
example, allocation of these funds go to the following types of State agencies: 
Education, Health, Welfare, Mental Health or Hygiene, and Institutions. In 
all casrs applications for project funds are first reviewed by the supervising 
Slate agency and then referred to the State Education Agency for final approval. 



, In FY 1972, nroximately $56.4 million w«rc allocated to 49 States, ^ the 

District of Va (uiiijia, Puerto Rico and Guam. Allocations to States ranged 
from a low of 115,044 for Nevada, based on its reported average daily 
attendance of ^PT handicapped children, to $7,253,392 for New York, based o|i 
its ADA^qOJUA66 children. The per pupil amount used in establishing alloca- 
tions varied from one-half the National average expendittme for each child 
enrolled in public schools— $383.48, which figure was used as the basis for 
determining allocations to 3n State, to the high of $632.60 for the State 
of New York. 

The funds allocated were administered by 132 State agencies which supervised, 
project participation at 2,777 schools for handicapped children. The average 
dally attendance reported by these institutions was 131,831 children for the 
school year 1969-70, the attendance-year data used in establishing the FY 1972 
allocations. Those children benefiting under the program are distributed 

■ . ■ • 

2J Alaska had not applied for P.L. 89-313 participation in FY 1972; it is 
participating in FY 1973 
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acroBB the following handlcnp catenorleM npproximntrl y m follawns M<^ntrtlly 
Retarded-58.7%; Dtaf and Hard of Hnaring-16.3%; Emotlonnlly nisturhcd-12,5%; 
Crippled and Other Health Impalred-6.5%; Visually Handlcapped-fi.OX. 



Progra m Effect ivenes s; 

To date no formal assessment of the program has been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

An evaluation study of this program Is currently underway In a sample of 
25 states and approximately 900 Institutions* The objectives of this study 
are (a) to assess the Impact of the program and (b) to determine If the impact 
can be Increased. The study will be completed In April, 1974 • 



Source of Evaluation Data; 

1. Bureau of Education for th'2 Handicapped 

2. Evaluation of Educational Profirams in State*operated and State^supported 
Schools for Handicapped Children bv Exotech i^ysfems. Inc. 



1 



ANNUAL EVAI.UATION REPORT ON 
ED';C/TION PROGRAMS 



Ptogram Name*. 

Regional Resourr? Centers 



Legislation: 



r.L. 9J-P.30, Title VI, Part C - 
Centers and Services to Meet Special 
Needs of the Handicapped, Sec. 621 - 



Expiration Pater 
June 30, 1973 



T^UNniNr, HISTORY 



YEAR 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION 



$7,750,000 
7,750,000 
10,000,000 



$ 500, QOO 
li 800, 000 
3,550,000 
3,550,000 

7,243,000 requested 



ProRram Purpose and Operation!- - 

♦ 

This program provides authority for grants and contracts to inat j vutions of 
higher education, State educationa] agehciesi or nonprofit prlv \.ei prganlza- 
tlons^ to ostrbllsh and operate regional centers. The purpose of these 
centers l.s to develop and apply methods of determining the special needs of 
clilidrcn and to provide services to meet those needs. The regional resource 
centers function to meet the requirements of the teiacher serving the handicapped 
child. The objective is to provide every teacher serving the handicapped 
children with the necessary assistance and resources. One of the major problems 
inhibiting the education of the handicapped child has been the lack of good 
diagnostic tools and instructional resources. The classroom teacher of the 
handicapped child, because of a lack of supportive resources, has had to be 

diagnostician, curriculum development specialist, educational evaluator, 
and media specialist. Professional services to accomplish these tasks are 
needed. The regional resource center concept is an attempt to meet this need. 



^< Total of $36,500,000 in 1971, $51,500,000 In 1972, and $66,500,000 in IS 73, 
Is authorized for Part C, EHA, which includes early childhood projects, 
regional resource centers, and deaf -blind centers. 
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kn of FY 72 trftined Dersonnel have hestun to move into 

schools on a trial basis In order to provide guidance and assistanc * to teachers 
who need help. To meet the resource center needs o£ the Southeastern part of 
the United States, a consortium of centers was designed^ capitalizing on 
exislli.g resources in each State* Seven workshops were conducted over a ten 
State area to provide teachers with more appropriate educational approaches. 
Center personnel focused their efforts on inner-city, rural and geographically 
laolatod nrens. The program added a learning resource component in the upper 
Mltlwt»Ml to provide financial resources to anahle States in that area to purchase 
M<Mvl('OM wCrliout Rcttfng up totally new canters. 



No formal evaluations have yet been conducted of this program ^d^ its effec;-^^ 
tlveness cannotV>he ascertained from reports now available. Some centers are 
still in the implementation phase while other established centers do not yet 
have systematic reporting requirements which would indicate' how many children 
or teachers have been served. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

An evaluation study is tentatively scheduled for FY 1975, at which time 
the program should have been in operation long enough to have had impact. 

Sources of Kvaluatlon Data: 

Bureau of Rducatlon for the Handicapped 
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ANNUAL EVAUJATION RHPORT ON 
EDirrATION PROORATtS 



Program Name! 

Deaf-Blind Centery 

Legislation: Expiration Date: 



P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part C - 
Centers and Services to Meet Special 
Needs of The Handicapped, Sec. 622 



June 30, 1973 



FUNDING HISTORY 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 



AUTHORIZATION 



$3,000,000 
3,000,000 
7,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 



$1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 



10,000,000 requested 



Progra»a Purooae and Operation: 



This program provides for grants or contracta to public and nonnroflt private 
organizations to establish and operate centers for deaf -blind children, and 
to develop and apply with these children specialized. Intensive services. 
Such services should enable them to achieve their full potential for communica- 
tion, adjustment to and participation In society, and self-fulfillment. 

The Deaf-Blind Centers program through a system of contracted services with 
existing agencies, has developed more than 100 programs and projects with 
the support of Federal funds. These programs and orojects have coordinated 
the following resources and services for deaf-blind children and their families: 
Educa'.lonal services to 952 children (residential: 665, and day schools: 287); 
crisis care services for 26 children and their parents; diagnostic and educa- 
tional assessment services to 533 children; parent counseling programs for 
parents of 94A children not enrolled in formal educational programs; and 
inservice training for 400 educators, professionals, and parent. 

['rog r.iin I'f fcrctivcnefss: 

No formal assessments have yet been completed of this program. 



* Total of $36,500,000 in 1971, $51,500,000 in 1972, and $6^500,000 in 1973, is 
authorized for Part C, BHA, which include early childhood projects, regional 
resource' centers, and deaf "blind centers. 

ERIC 
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Onx>olng and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

A formnl ovnUiation of this program will probably he done in ?Y 3975 dependlne 
on nvailnblllty of funds. 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION KEPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Proa ram Name; 

Early Childhood Education 



Le^jls lilt Ion: 



P.L. 91-23®, Title VI, Part C - 
Centers and Services to Meet Special 
Needs of the H4ndlcapped, Sec. 623 



Expiration Date; 
June 30, 1973 



PUNPING HISTORY 



YEAR 

19^5 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION 



$1,000,000 
■ 10,000,000 



$ 945,000 

3,000,000 

7,000,000 • 

7,500,000 
12,000,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation; 

Thla program provides grants and contracta on a matching basis to stimulate- 
the development of comprehensive educational services for young (0-8 years) 
handicapped children with a primary focus on the preschool age level (0-5) 
years. The objective is to encourage growth of early childhood services * 
for' all pre-school aged handicapped children in Federal, State, and local 
educational and day care programs to prevent and reduce the debilitating 
effects of a handicap upon the children. Between 50% and 75% of these children 
fall into the categories of mild retardation, emotional disturbance,, and of 
specific learning dlsbllities. REsearch findings indicate that many of these 
children, with early childhood programmlitg, would have an excellent chance of 
overcoming their handicaps by developing compensatory skills so that they can 
attend regular classes. The alternative to early education is usually atten- 
dance in special classes for the handicapped which are expensive and may be 
too late to help a child develop his potential. 



* Total of $36,500,000 in 1971, $51,500,000 in 1972, and $66,500,000 in 1973, 
is authorized for Part C, EHA, which Includes early childhood projects, 
regional resource centers, and deaf -blind centers. 

f 
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CoimmmUy MorvlocH nv/illnbic for nlucntilnn of th<^ prrMcliool hnncUrnppfa 
nrp. veryHmitod. The «aJorlty of dm rrogrRM in existence operate on 
a tuition baflis; making their servfoea unavailable to children of low 
Income fnmlMea. Rven In publicly supported proRrama children have a 
difficult time gaining admiBalon. Federal support, leaderahip, and demon- 
Btratlon funds are designed to Influence States and local school districts 
throughout the country to initiate and maintain public programs in pre- 
school and early education. 

In FY 1972, under the Early Childhood Program, 70 model projects were funded 
to stimulate and influence the development of additional services to pre- 
school handicapped children. Approximately 4,000 children and 8,000 parents 
received direct services. Ins ervice staff training was provided for 6,000 
professional and paraprofessional staff members. Additional projects were 
funded with- ESEA Title III and EHA Title VI-B funds; it is estimated that these 
projects provided services to about 35,000 children. 

Progrnm i'.ff qctivenosBt 

Mo formal evaluations ot tuls projsram nave yet been completea. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

A. purely descriptive study of the 22 fii:st:-year projects is now in progress 
and is scheduled for completion by January, 1973, The objective of this 
study is to provide information useful for future planning and more efficient 
program management. A rigorous evaluation study is scheduled to begin in 
FY 1974. 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

Early Childhood Education Evaluation, Teaching Research Division, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education 

Evaluation of the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program, work 
statement to be issed as part of an RFP in January, 1973. ) 
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ANNUAL EVALUATTON J^P.PORT ON 
EDUCATION PROnRAMS 



Prounam Nnmc: 

J5t>Mi^il Edilfcitit^fi Manpower Development 



Legislation: Expiration Date: 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part D June 30, 1973 

Training Personnel for the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped, Sec. 631-2 
and Sec, 634 



FUNDING HISTGHY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZMION 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 


$14,500,000 


$14,500,000 


1966 


19,500,000 


19,500,000 


1967 


29,500,000 


24,500,000 


1968 


34,000,000 


24,500,000 


1969 


37,500,0-0 


29,700,000 


1970 


55,000,000 


29,900,000 


1971* 




31,900,000 


1972* 




34,604,000 


1973* 




37,610,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Oneratlon; 

This program provides for grants to institutions of higher education, State 
education agencies, and other non-profit agencies to prepare teachers, 
teacher educators, researchers, speech correctlonists and other special 
service personnel to educate the handicapped* To extend quality educatlonalt 
service to all handicapped children under current teacher-student ratios i 
and current patterns of Instructional organization will require an additional 
245,000 teachers for school age children and 60,000 for preschool children. 
Upgrading and ^vrdating the 125,000 special education teachers currently 
employed, of whoti nearly one-half are uncertified, is also necessary. 



This program attacks the problem by use of Federal grants to increase the 
number of teachers trained, by development of new models for improved 
effectiveness, and by targeting resources on crucial areas of need* 



* A totnl of $69,500,000 in 1971, $87,000,000 in 1972, and $103,500,000 in 1973, 
is authori^^ed for Part r), EHA. 



Program Effectiveness: 



'^vo mrnrAxrn of f ecti.veness of thi.^i program is the. train^nff of addlff.opal 
sjmmM;?! (uiucntion manpower. 

In r;il('rnl;ir year 1971 thc» number of Instltutlonfi receiving grants under the 
Tcflchor Education program Increased by 43 to a total of 304, Special | 
effort to provide program development grants for Institutions serving 
predominantly black students and rural populations was nartlally responsible 

iU\H fncrense. In the Fall of 1972 approximately 12,500 additional 
lrnln<»<l toachera and specialists wMl be available to serve the additional 
250,000 handicapped children entering the system. An additional 30 new 
programs were established In fiscal year 1972 for priority areas of manpower 
needs: rural areas, predominantly black colleger, early childhood Rducation^ 
and career education. 

The Physical Education and Recreation Training program will place an additional 
120 specialists to serve handicapped children in the schools and community 
physical education recreation programs by Fall of 1972; upgrade and update 
with information about the handicapped at least 300 physical education and 
recreation personnel; add one new training program to the 26 existing in 1971, 
and pvepare at least 175 specialists for 1973 graduation. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

An evaluation study Is in progress and is sc1\eduled for completion by March, 1973. 
This study will develop further Information about the impact of current 
strategies and will identify alternative strategics which might increase the 
rate at which Special Education teachers are trainid. 1 



Sources of Evalm^tlon Data; 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped I 

An Evaluation of Federal Programs to Increase the Pool of Special Education 
Teachers, by RMC, Inc., in progress 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Progrmn Name: 

Recruitment and Information 

! 

Legislation; Expiration Date; 



P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part D - 
Traliiing Petsonnel for the 
Education of the Handicapped, Sec. 



June 30, 1973 



633 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 



$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 



250,000 
475,000 
500,000 
500,000 

500,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation; 

The program provides non-matching grants or contracts to conduct.' projects 
to Interest people in entering the career field of special education, and 
to disseminate information and provide referral services. Great numbers 
of parents and handicapped children have no information about where to 
turn for hplp in educating their children. In addition, an estimated 25O,O0iO 
teachers are necessary to augment the special education manpower supply. 
This program is designed to provide an appropriate information and referral 
service for parents and their handicapped childrien in order that they may bii 
assisted In their attempts to gain an equal educational opportunity. 



The Recruitment and Information program, in 1971-72, in a partial survey, had 
644 radio stations report using CLOSER LOOK live announcements and 137 TV 
stations reporting using the television public service spots in English and 
Spanish. More than 1-1/2 billion home ImpreBSions weie recorded. The 
Special Education Information Center (SEIC) was established in 1970 to survey, 

* A total of $69,500,000 in 1971, $87,000,000 in 1972, and $103,500,000 in 1973, 
Is .luthorLzed for Part D, EHA. 
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computerize and make available Information about existing special education 
programs and lac 111 ties to the 125,000 parents and professionals making 
inquiries resulting from exposure to the TV and radio spots. The SEIC 
broadened Its referral capacity in 1972 to provide advice to parents on the 
availtblllty of diagnostic and clinical facilities. A total of 300 ma^or 
colleges and universities were involved In the recruitment activities through 
distribution of Informational material and recruitment brochures. Through, 
fl survey conducted on recruitment efforts for Special Education Careers, it 
luM'nmo apparent thnt Armed Services personnel returning to private life 
could ho attracted to Special Education professional and ancillary careers. 
Joint ncttvltfos are being Implemented with the Armed Services MEDIHC to 
fol low up. 



i'rotl i\m I'if foe ttven ess ; 

No formal assessment of this program has yet been completed. 



OngoinR and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

No evaluation study of this program is currently planned* 



Sources of Evaluation Data; 

Biirenu of Education for the Handicapped 
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ANNI'ALE EVAl.ltATION REPORT ON 
FDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Innovation and Development 



LeRlslatlon; 



P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part E - 
Research in the Education of the 
Handicapped, Sec. 6A1 & Sec. 642 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1973 



FUNDINO HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1'j65 


$2,000,000. 


$2,000,000 


1966 


6,000,000 


8,000,000 


1967 


9,000,000 


8,100,000 


1968 


12,000,000 


11,100,000 


1969 


14,000,000 


12,800,000 


1970 


18,000,000 


12,060,000 


1971 


27,000,000 


15,000,000 


1972' 


35,500,000 


11^176,000 


1973* 


45,000,000 


9,916,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

The purpose of the Innovation, . and development program is to improve educational 
opportunities for handicapped children.. More specifically,, the program's 
purposes are to: 

a. identify, refine, demonstrate, and put Into appropoiart-e -hands ^ 
solutions to specific identified problems cpncern.iqg education of 
the handicapped; and 

b. develop ,'naemonst rate, and disseminate innovative support 
systems and techniques to improve the performance of teachers 
and other pra:ctitioner8 , serving the handicapped. 



This is accomplished through support of applied research and related activities. 
The Physical Education and Recreation Research program provides support for 
research and other activities relative to the needs and performance of handicapped 
children in the area of physical education and recreation. 
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In the Rssearch and Demonstration program, specific accomplishments included: 

(a) research demonstrating that retarded children can be taught effective 
.strntegles for Tc^irning; various learning approaches and teaching materials 
L'rtii lit!- approprlatelv tailored to the! learning styles of young retarded children; 
(h) rnnertrch orforlfl have denionrttrat:ed that children with very rastrlcted 
amounts of residual vision, blind bv legal definition, ran benefit from 
Instruction in the use of their residua] vision; (c) a major and continuing 
curriculum development program for retarded children involved more than 200 
classes of educable mentally retarded children during the course of its 
development and evaluation efforts; (d) three model demonstration programs in 
the area of post-secondary school vocational training for hearing impaired 
youth were supported; and (e) a computer assisted course of Instrii'^tion wiffl 
designed to familiarize regular teachers with the identification of handicapped 
children in their classrooms* Efforts were concentrated on priority are^s of 
(1) preschool education; (2) increased services to seftool-age children; and 
(3) special education manpower development. Support Ig being provided for 
apnroxlmately 20 new projects, 35 continuing projects, and 5 research and 
development centers . ^ 

In the Physical Education and Recreation Research' program, funded projectp 
provided a set of guideliutJ for implementing a physical education program for 
seriously mentally retarded and multiple handicapped children, and a 
curriculum that promises to prove useful for mildly retarded children. In 
addition, researchers studied the relationships between a variety of perceptual, 
ability, behavioral, and social skill variables and those of a physical 
performance nature in a group of emotionally disturbed elementary school boys 
to determine optimum specific nhysical education programming; in one State a 
mobile van provided workshops, demonstrations, services, and conferences to 
people Interested In initiating programs. 

Sro pram Ef f ectlyenes.s;^ 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has been completed* However, 
a recently concluded management evaluation identified three areas where 
Improvement is needed. These are: (a) definition of program goals and 
objectives; (b) selection of research projects for funding; (c) monitoring 
of ongoing research projects. As regards definition of program goals and 
objectives, the contractor indicated that Insufficient effort is directed 
toward definition of long-range goals and development of short-range objectives 
that will result in accomplishment of the program goals* In addition, the 

relationship of Innovation and Development goals to the oveic*4.1 goals of thp 

Bureau and of the Office of Education is poor, I.e., the orogram goals are not 
derived from the overall goals. 

The contractor also identified weakneses in the process for selecting research 
projects for funding. First, since the goals and ohjectives of the program are 
not well-defined, the projects which are awarded funds are not systematically 
focused on achievement of program objectives. Secondly^ the selection process 
has a strong tendency to exclude Innovative research and to surface projects 
in traditional areas of inquiry. Finally, there Is insufficient negotiation on 
the technical asoects of proposal and too much emphasis on negotlatiott of price. 
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The contractor also Indicated that the monitoring of grants and contracts 
Is weak. There Is no uniform reporting system for projtct monitors and 
because of this there is inadequate documentation of research activities* 
In addition, project monitoring is not continuous with the result that timely 
Identif icarton of problems in a project occurs by chance. 

The Bureau has begun work toward improving articulation of goals and objectives 
with program operation and in improving its selection and monitoring processes. 

OnpolnK nnd Planned Evaluation Studies; 

No studies are planned for the near future. 



Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

rJureau of Education for the Handicapped 



Management Review; Division of Research ^ Vol. 3 . URS Research Company, 
October, 1972. 
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AN^^TAL EVALBATrON FRPORT ON 
EDUCATION PFOGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Media. Services and Captlonod Films 

Legislation: Expiration Date : 

P.L, 91-230, Title VI, Vart F - Indefinite 
Instructional Meaia for thn 
Han*l f i*.'»ppo<l. Sec, 652 and 653 



KUNDlNf; HISTORY 



YlilAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 




$1,384,000 


1966 




2,800,000 


1967 


$3,000,000 


2,800,000 


1968 


8,000,000 


2,800,000 


1969 


8,000,000 


4,750,000 


1970 


10,000,000 . 


4,750,000 


1971 


12,500,000 


6,000,000 


1972 


15,000,000 


10,478,000 


1973 


20,000,000 


13,000,000 reques 



Program Purpose and Onerationi: 



The purpose of this program is to make available to handicapped persons a 
portion of the entertainment and educational films, video tapes, records, 
etc. that arc available to the general public and to develop appropriate 
educntlonal technology for use by handicapped pupils and their teachers* The 
program is also concerned with the development and Implementation of systems 
to assure that such materials become available for classroom use. Handicapped 
persons, their parents, potential employees, employers and other workers with 
the handicapped are eligible to receive services from this program. 

Today's educational systems depend heavily upon the use of educational media 
such as films, records, television, and other instructional materials^ In 
such a school system, the handicapped child is doubly disadvantaged. In 
addition to being handicapped, the nature of a child's handicapping condition 
may limit his ability to use these materials. Thus, the need to adapt educa- 
tional materials for use hy handicapped children is the basis of this program. 
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Within fch^ Madia Servient and Captioned Films program the Education Madia 
Difltrthutlon Contet comprised of rlirce general entertainment and educational 
tllm distribution cienters^ 60 educational film depositories and a central 
office, continued to provide a delivery service of captioned films to deaf 
children dnd adults, and teacher training Jlltn^ for a variety of handicapping 
conditions. A service of supplying films to teacher training programs was 
expanded to include 24 national and international film studies on education 
of the deaf and education of the retarded. The national network of 14 
Instructional Materials Centers and 4 Regional Media Centers has expanded 
its activities in evaluation, cataloging, and distrlt ition of educational 
materials for the special needs of the handicapped. The Center program, 
originally developed under the research authority, has been transferred Into 
an operational service program. The Centers have coordinated the growth of 
approximately 300 Associate Centers (at the State and local levels) which are 
intended to increase the capacity of this program to reach classroom teachers 
and parents of handicapped children. A National Center on Educational Media 
and Materials for the Handicapped was also estahllsbed to centralize the 
several network functions which previously ^ad overlapped among various 
individual Centers (e.g. computer retrieval of materials) • 

The Computer Based Resource Units were expanded from 15,000 to 250,000 so 
that 50,000 teachers would be provided detailed planning aids. Development 
and evaluation of the tise of media in early childhood education was expanded, 
as well as experimentation with network televlalon to include captioned 
messages for the deaf population. 

Program Ef f ectivenftSFtr 



formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 




An ovaluaHon of this program is tentatively scheduled for FY 1974. 



Sources of ^ valuation Dat^: 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
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ANNUALE EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDIICATKW PTIORRAMS 



rrt)j^rnm Nam e: 

Specific Learning Diaabili ties 



Leg] si ation : 



P.L, 91-230, Title VI, Part G - 
Special Programs for Children With 
Specific Learning Disabilities 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1973 



FimPINQ HISTORY 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPB.IATION 



$12,000,000 
20,000,000 
31,000,000 
31,000,000 



$1,000,000 
2,250,000 

3,250,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

In a 1969 report of the National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped, the 
prevalence estimate for children with specific learning disabilities, is 
1 to 3 percent of school age population (5-19 years) i.e., 600,000 to 1,800,000. 
Because recognition of this handicap has been relatively recent. Federal 
activities are designed to help define the nature of the disorders and their 
treatment and to stimulate an increased supply of teachers. In academic year 
1968-69 there were 9,400 trained teachers serving children with specific 
learning disabilities and an estimated 25,000 add! tloma teachjers^ neede^^ . . 
Competitive grants arp. madp tH.roug>^ SFA's to nubile and nouurofit nrivate 
organizations to demonstrate effective programs for establishing and operating 
model centers for children with specific learning disabilities, and to establish 
program plans within States for .Tieetlng the educational requirements of these 
children. The Special Learning Di.sabilltles program is funding 20 projects 
currently. Through desmonstratlons provided by these projects and other forms 
of technical assistance It is hoped that States will develop programs for 
children with Special Learning Disabilities. 

P roj^rnm Ef foct j voness; 

No lorma] /issessment of this program has yet been completed. 
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Ongoing and Plannp d Evaluation Stud Lea ! 

cu^^IJ^M^ J'' ^^'^ ""'"^ existence, no evaluation study Is 

currently planned for this prc,?ram. 

Source o f Evaluation Data ; 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
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Vocational end Adult Education Programs 



U Vocational and Technical Education: Basic Grants 
to States 

2. Vocational and Technical Education: 

\ Students with Speciiil Needs 
3« Vocational and Technical Education: 
Training 

4. Vocational and Technical Education: 

5. Vocational and Technical Education: 

mking Education 

6. Vocational and Technical Education: 

Education Programs 

7. Vocational and Technical Education: 

Programs 

8. Vocational and Technical Education: 

ment 

9. Adult Pasir Education: Basic Grants to States 
3,0, Adult Basic Education: Special Projects 

11. Adult Basic Education: Teacher Training . 

12. Manpower Development and Training Programs 



Programs for 

Research and 

Exemplary Programs 
Consumer and Home-* 

Cooperative 

Work Study 

Curriculum Develop- 
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annua:, evaluation rbbort on 
education programs 



ProBran Name: 

Vocational Eiilcation - Basic fJrants to States 



Leglalation; 



Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
as amended 1968, Part B 



Expiration Date; 
Permanent 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
196S 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



AUTHORIZATION 

$156,641,000 
209,741,000 
252,491,000 
252,491,000 
314,500,000 
503,500,000 
602,500,000 
602,500,000 
508,500,000 



APPROPRIATION * 

$156,446,000- 

209,741,000 

248,216,000 
: 249, 300, 000 

248,216,000 

300,336,000 

315,302,000 

376,682,000 

376,682,000 requested 



Program Purpoae and Operation; 

Formula grants are made to the States to aasist them in conducting vocational 
education programs for persons of all Ages with the objective of insuring 
that education and training progrnms for career vocations are available to 
all individuals who desire and- need such education and training for gainful 
employment* States ere required to set aside 15 percent for vocational 
education for the disadvantaged; 15 percent for post-secondary programs; and 
10 percent for vocational education for the handicapped. i?unds may be used 
for the construction of area vocational education facilities. States are 
required to match one dollar for every Federal dollar. 

Under the provisions of P.L, 92-3i8, the definition of vocational and 
technical education has been expanded to Include Industrial arts education 
and the training of volunteer firemen. 

Comprehensive career, education is now being stressed involving the restructur- 
^n^ o'c the entire school system around khe career development theme; featuring 
extensive 'community , industrial, and business involvement; making heavy use 



*' This does not Include, the permanent authorization and appropriation of 

$7.1 million apporcloaed to the States each year unier the Smith-Hughes Act. 



of cooperative od:«CRt!on to equip all ^-rudcnlK frr wi.rk or farther 
education. 



Program Ef fectlvenest? 

While findings of recent studies indicate that participation in vocational 
programs increases earnings, the absence of hard data still precludes 
answering some of the basic questions about characteristicb of enrollees 
and thr performance of students after graduating from high school. New 
analyses of recent studies are providing further insights into these 
questions and baseline data from the National Longitudinal Study of the 
Class of 19''?, which includes a sizeable sample of vocational students, 
will be avalj.able early in 1973. 



Vocational Impact Study ; 

Findings from the Vocational Impact Study, a three-part study completed in 
1972, provides detailed analyses of available data from recent studies of 
vocational students » data examining the Impact of the 1968 abendments and 
information about the duplication, aaps and coordination of publicly f unde* 
skill training programs in 20 cities. 

Of all studies analyzed, the National Longitudinal surveys (also called the 
Fames study) provides the most recent and probably the most reliable data 
about Vocational education. The Parnes study confiims that enrollees of voca- 
tional programs do benefit from vocational training and suggests that the 
influence of vocational education on earnings is more closely related to 
changes In labor market conditions than had been thought to be the case before. 
The survey summarized the experience of out-of -school males in the 14 to 26 
year age group in the fourth quarters of 1966 and 1968 • Survey data shew no 
significant difference in the earnings of out-of-school young males from 
different high school curriculum in the fourth quarter of 1966, a period of 
rising unemployment. Significant differences show up during late 1968, when 
unemployment rates were declining. For this period, statistical analysis which 
controls for a variety of social and demographic variables shows that the former 
vocational students earn about $400 more a year than do the former academic 
students who were in the labor force at the time of the survey and about $275 
more than the students with a background in general education. These findings 
suggest that in periods when rising levels of economic activity reduce the pool 
of unemployed persons, employers are more likely to seek out the vocational 
graf'matea and to utilize their school training as the basis for more specialized 
on-the-^job training. At times when economic activity is slackening and 
uncimplcyment is rising, the economic premium attached to vocational training 
diminishes as other persons with work experience compete for the same Jobs 
with recent graduaites with little or no experience. 

Another study, a case study of three cities, shows that high school graduates 
from vocational curriculum in the instances surveyed experienced 5 to 10 per-* 
centage points more time employed during the six-year follow-up period than 
was the case with the graduates of the academic curriculum who dl . not attend 
college. - 
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Tlu* rnnu'fi dnf.n provl(ic»d little t'videni*e thai* ^ntJllment tn vocational 
programn cncouragea «tudontii to remain In school until they graduate. 
The national survey dat* show thai the graduate rate for young out-of-school 
walra with backgrounds In the «ca<lGmir curriculum was 21 percentage points 
higher. than for students in the vocational program. For blacks, the 
differential favoring the acadmlc curriculum was 34 percent. The dropout 
rates for yoang males from vocational and general high school programs 
were similar. Reasons for dropouts are unclear. It may be that vocational 
students have maxketable skills and are thus*- more dropout prone, or 
vocational programs attract students who are more likely to drop out. 

The study also examines finances and priorities In vocational education, 
FUNDS DISTRIBUTED TO URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS ^ 

l.ocnl Expenditures of Federal Vocational Education Funds, Total as a percent 
of State-wide expenditutfes of Federal vocational educational funds, 
Selected ITrban School Systems, 1968 ^and 1971 



1968 1971 



X of Federal Expend!- % of Federal Expen- 1970 Popvla- 
<iiture8 in State ditures in State tlon as a S 
' ^ of State Total 



Blnnlnghaia 


10.9 


13.2 


3.7 


Atlanta 


13.1 


11.3 


10.8 


Chicago 


10.3 


15.7 


30.3 


Louisville 


1.4 


12.0 


11.2 


Boston 


20.6 


2.5 


11.3 , 


Detroit 


28.8 


. 4.6 


17.0 


St. Louis 


6.9 


7.0 


13.3 


Newark . 


2.6 


. 4,6 


5.3 


Cleveland 


3.3 


6.3 


7.1 


Philadelphia 


1.2 


9.6 


•16.5 


Memphis 


8.5 


15.6 


6.6 


Seattle 


4.1 


14.7 


15.6 


Milwaukee 


4.4 


17.9 


16.2 



The share of Federal vocational education funds received by practlally all 
urban school systems changed significantly between 1968 and 1971. Presumably, 
this is the result of changed State grant mechanisms, particularly the 
special emphasis on serving disadvantaged students who, in many cases, are 
concentrated in urban areas. There are anomalous casrs Boston and Detroit^ 
for example, where the city share declined substantlaiiy . 

However, some indication of pr^l^iricies is probably evident in the fact that 
in only 9 of the 43 states for whfch information has been reported in 1971 
was the proportion of vocational education funds spent in urban areas 
equivalent or greater than the proportion of the state's population living 
In the metropolitan areas . 
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Allocations of Federal Funds to Depressed Areeat 

Analyses from data In 10 selected states indicated that the pt^rcent of 
spendli g In depressed areas correnponds generally to the percent of the 
popul&clon residing in those areas. 

Comparison of the State's Popx^lation RcsidlD^g in Depressed Areas to the 
Total Spending in Depressed Areas for the 10 Selected States 

1<^71 



state 


% State Popula- 


% Total Voc. 


% Federal 


% State- 




tion In EDAs 


Ed . Funds . Spent 


Part of 


Part of 






In EDAs 


EDA Funds 


Funds 


Arizona 


INA 


A, 7 


28.0 


72.0 


.Indiana 


INA 


25.7 


30.9 


69.1 


'Kentucky 


36.6 


41.9 


20. 0 


80.0 


Maine 


32,2 


5.8 


62.6 


37.4 


Missouri 


58.7 


51.3 


31.2 


68.8 


New Jersey 


INA 


• 16.7 


28.6 


71.4 


Oregon 


33.3 


30'j5 


18.4 


81.6 


Pennsylvania 


50.3 


58.5 


12.9 


87.1 


Texas 


' 7.3 


8,5 


23.5 


76.5 


Wyoming 


48.7 . 


21.3 


10.8 


89.2 



Taken from Information provided in part II of individual state plans, 1971 



Allocations to Special Target Population Groups : 

For disadvantaged and handicapped populations, there appears to be no relation- 
ship between the degree to which a State expended Federal sat-^aside funds and 
the investment of State/local funds for these target groups, Data indicates 
that these were low priority areas in most States and while most States have 
a formula for establishing priorities, some did not fully expend the Federal 
8et7a6ldes for these groups, the Vocational Wtpact Study reports. 

However, data indicates that post-secondary programa have 'a high priority 
in ?*^o8t States and matching ratios also indicate a much greater State/local 
effort in this category than required by law. The most rapid growth in 
vocational enrollments in the past five years has taken place In the post- 
secondary programs. 



Rnrollmcnt trends, haacd on Rtnte reports nrt^ riif»v! In-iowt 





1965 


llli 


1972* 




Participants: 










Secondary 








n , ii /u ,uuv ' 


Posts econdary 


207,000 


1,035,000 


1,185,000 


2,200,000 


Adult 


n no AAA 

/, j/y ,uuu 


t , JUO ,UWl' 






Disadvantaged 


26,000 








Dl}5 advantaged (Included 










by Level) : 


NA 


785,000 


988,000 


1,315,000 


Handicapped (Included 










by Level) : 




169,000 


265,000 


380,000 


Total Enrollment 


5,431,000 


. ■ 7,527,000 


8,062,000 


11,360,000 


Increases in enrollment occurred in 


training programs 


for shortage occupations. 


Selected occupational programs are 


cited: 












Percent 




Instructional Program 


1966 


1971 


Increase 


Nurse, Associate Degree 


4,215 


47,090 


1017 




Inhalntion Therapy 


.38 


3,767 


9813 




Radiologic Technology 


541 


4,868 


800 




Care ^ Guidance of Chil- 










dren 


4,038 


49,338 


1122 




Medical Laboratory Tech- 










nology 


976 


5,650 


479 




Health Assistant 


10,122 


54,868 


442 




Electronics Occupations 


18,433 ' 


95,118 


416 




Police Science Technology 


0 


36,099 






Business. Data. Processing 


42,764 


181,313 


324 





Construction of New Facilities: 

During fiscal years^ 1965-1971 slightly over 1*6 billion dollars of Federal, 
State, and local funds were approved for building and. equipping area vocational 
schools* This increased the number of vocational schools from 405 in 1965 to 
1,889 in 1972 an Increase of 1484 schools. ''■^ 



* Based on State reports (Estimates) 
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Federal funds from three legislative* sources are largely resDonsible for this 
rapid Increase in the number and quality of area vocational schools. The 
following is a breakdown of funding by source of funds for fiscal years 
1965 through 1971: 



Adult Vocational Education; 

Enrollments increased from 2,666,083 in 1970 to 2,859,827 in 1971. This is 
an increase of 193,744 adults. They were served by 4,808 full-time and 
58,775 part-time teachers in over 100 different occupational programs. 

The States reported adult enrollment percentages of the National total by 
-racial/ethnic group as: American Indian (.4%), Negro (13.5%), Oriental (.6%) 
Spanish Sumamed American (5.6%), and other (79.9%). 



A Study of Duplication, flaps and Coordination of Publicly Funded Skill In 
Training Programs in 20 Cities 

Data on more than 390,000 enrollees in 20 cities indicate that 65% were 
enrolled in secondary Vocational education programs. Of the remaining 35 
percent who participated in Federal manpower programs, over two-thirds were 
enrolled in occupational programs in post-secondary institutions. Analysis 
of enrollee characteristics data indicate that vocational programs and manpower 
programs serve different populations. Most manpower enrollees are those over 
18 years of age with 6th to 10th grade level of educational attainment. Such 
enrollees rarely find a place in postsecondary institutions which usually have 
some form of restriction on entering skills training programs even where there 
is a policy of open admissions, the report concludes. 

Several manpower programs, notably Job Corps and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
offer skill training to the high school age group normally served by secondary 
vocational programs. Accounting for only two-percent of the secondary school- 
aged .students enrolled in skill training, these programs are primarily for 
dropmts. They offer the same occupational skills which are available In the 
better public secondary programs, although the manpower programs offer considera- 
bly more service in terAs of guidance, remedial education, placement and job 
coaching. 



Funds Approved 

(Millions) 
1965 1971 



Vocational Education Amendments 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
Economic Development Act 
State and local funds 



$ 379.4 
135.3 
24.1 
1.127.8 



$ 1,666.6 
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Data suggests overlap In occupational offerings between educational Institu- 
tions and the manpower agencies. In most cases » however, schools currently 
do not have the broad range of services required to keep the manpower 
participants in skill training programs until they acquire marketable skills. 



A Comparative Study of Proprietary and Non-Proprietary Vocational Training 
Programs. 

A study of 51 proprietary and 14 non-proprietary schools in four cities 
examined student outcomes in four occupational areas; office, health, computer 
and technical occupations* About 7,000 students and 5,200 alumni were queried. 

Findings indicate that 78 percent of the graduates sought training-related 
jobs and three-quarters of these persons found training-related jobs. However, 
less than 20% of the proprietary alumni arid only 13% of the non-proprietary 
alumni obtained Jobs through school placement service, a surprising result 
especially for proprietary schools, since virtually all offer placement 
assistance. Most graduates indicated satisfaction with their current job 
status. Of those alumni currently employed, about 34% of the proprietary and 
12% of the non-proprietary group felt that the training was definitely not 
worth the money. 

Cost-benefit measures indicate that the Investment in vocational training was 
well worthwhile for all occupational groups except the computer trainees 
In proprietary schools. Non-proprietary school graduates nave an advantage 
over proprietary actiool graduates in cost-benefit measures and in salary gain 
from before training to the first job in training. However, non-proprietary 
alumni overall earned less before training than proprietary graduates. 
Proprietary and non-proprietary schools differ substantially in their operations 
and program offerings; however, the students enrolled in both types of schools 
are very similar in terms of backgrounds and motivational characteristics. Most 
are young high school graduates enrolled in full-time programs with a goal of 
obtaining full-time jobs, A sizeable proportion of the students (30% 
proprietary and, 42% non-pnoprletary) belong to minority ethnic groups. Accredited 
schools and chain schools surveyed are no more effective in placing graduates 
than non-accredited and non-chain schools. .Cities surveyed include: Chicago , 
IlllnQlaj Atlanta^ C^9rgtA; ^fp^ FranciarQ, Calif Qmia; and Rochester, Nw York. 

Ongoing an d Planned Evaluation Studies; 

The National Longitudinal Survey of the Class of 1972 should provide the major 
source for outcome data for vocational students. Baseline data will be 
available J ;''in 1973; follow-up interviews are planned, for fall 1973 and 
for intervals thereafter. Studies to be completiSi "during 1973 ^i^ 

(a) . Evaluation of Work Education Programs which meet Career Development 
Objectives. This study is described under Part G programs. 

(b) Assessment of Career Guidance Counseling and Placement, This study 
will provide a thorough literature review of the eiffectiveness and 
availability of services to noncollege-bound students. Case studies 

of 15 exemplary programs and practices are included. 
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(c) Additional data from Project METRO, a study of vocational 
graduates in 25 major cities and a sample of their surburban 
communities with emphasis on comparing success of graduates and 
dropouts from vocational programs with non-vocational students will 
bo complnted next year. 

Studies to be funded during 1973 include: An Assessment of Exemplary Programs 
funded under Part This study will assess the impact of the exemplary 
programs as demonstration sites for bringing about educational change and will 
examine the impact of the programs on student attitudes, behavior and placement. 



Sources of Evaluation Data! 

The Vocational Impact Study : Policy Issues and Analytical Problems in 
Evaluating Vocational Education; A Study of the State Grant Mechanism; and 
A Study of Duplication, Gaps> and Coordination of Publicly Funded Skill 
Training Programs in 20 Cities, National Planning Association, October 1972. 

A Comparative Study of Proprietary and Non-Proprietary Vocational Trainiag 
Programs. A merican Institutes for Research, November 1972. 

National Longitudinal Surveys. Survey of Work Experience of Males, 14-24^ 
1966. and Survey of Work Experience of Young Men. 1968> Center for Human 
Resources Research, Ohio State University, and U.S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Census, 1966 and 1968 » often referred to as the Parnes Study. 

A Cost Effective Study of Vocational Education: A Comparison of Vocational 
and nonvocational Education in Secondary P ools> Pennsylvania State 
ITnlver sltv, 1969. 

The Effectiveness of Vocational and Technical Education^ Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, University of Wisconsin, 1971. 

Trends In Vocational Education. USOE, June 1970. 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 

Reports from State Advisory Committees 
Reports from the National Advisory Committee 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



Vocational Education - Program for Students with 
Special Needs 



Expiration Date: 



Vocational Education Act of 1963 
as amended 1968, Part A, Section 101 (b) 



June 30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY; 



YEAR 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



$40,000,000 
40,000,000 
30^000,000 
60^000,000 
60,000»000 



$20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 



20,000,000 requested 



-0- 



Program Purpose and Operation t 

Grants are allocated to the States by formula, with no matching reiqulred, 
to assist in providing support for programs and services for persoxts who 
are i^aable to succeed In regular vocational programs because of poor 
academic background, lack of motivation, and/or depressing environmental 
factors. Programs are concentrated within the States In communities where 
there Is a high incidence of youth unemployment and high school dropouts* 
Special services and programs are provided these youch and adults to 
encourage them to stay in school to acquire the academic and occupational 
skills needed for successful employment or to continue to pursue their 
career preparation. 

Special services provided iudude specially trained teachers In remedial 
and bilingual specialities, staff aides, additional counseling services, 
facilities accessible to a high concentration of these students, and 
Instructional materials and equipment best suited to their understanding 
and abilities. 

Some of the areas where these funds have been expended are those where 
English is a second language, rural depressed communities , low'-cost 
housing in the inner city, correctional Institutions, and off '-reservation 
locations with a predominance of American Indians. 
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Progrwi data Indicate IncrMtlng MmbMt a» ttrved; hmevari thn^ in no 
clear iMMurr of the f)uallty of the aervUea and programs provided or of 
tho impACt on tho dlnadvantaged. A totaJ of 152,778 studenta were enrolled 
under Section 102 (b) in flaeal year 1971 and about 200,000 In flacal year 
1972. 

Each State haa developed ita own guldellnea and plans for working either 
with other State agenclea such aa Correctional and Welfare In developliig 
prograna for thoae with acadamlcp aocloeconomlc, or other handicapa which 
prevent thea f rott auaceedlng 1* the regular vocational education program. 



Proaraa Ef faetlvai^aaa; 

No formal aaaeaamrnt of program effectlveneae has yet been completed. 
P T^poina and ^\fr^f^ Eva^uMtten Studl— ; 

Additional Information about the extent to which disadvantaged students are 
rterved are cited in the review of the Impact Study, deacribed under Part B. 

Sources of ^valuation Data; 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 



State Advisory Council Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Vocational Education-Research and Training 



Legislation: 



Vocational Kducetlon Act of 1963, 
as amended 1968, Part C 



Expiration Date: 
Permanent 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION 



1965 $11,850,000 $11,850,000 

1966 17,750,000 17,750,000 

1967 22,500,000 10,000,000 

1968 22 , 500 ,000 13, 550 ,000 

1969 35 , 500^,000 11 , 550 , 000 

1970 56,000,000 : lilOO,000 

1971 67 , 500 ,000 35 , 750 ,000 

1972 67,500,000 18,000,000 

1973 67,500,000 18,000,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation; 

Prom fiscal year 1965 through fiscal year 1969, all the. research funds under 
the Vocational Education Act were reserved by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education for direct Federal grants and contracts. This arrangement was 
modified by Part C of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, which 
provided for a division of the research funds between the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education and the State Boards for Vocational Education. The Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968, which took affect in fiscal year 1970, 
provide the authority under which the Vocational Research Program is now 
operated. 

Part C of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 authorizes grants and 
contracts for research; for training programs to familiarize personnel with 
research results and products; developmental, experimental, or pilot programs 
designed to meet the special vocational needs of youths, especially disadvantaged 
youths; demonstration and dissemination projects; and to support the establish- 
ment and operation of Statr Research Coordinating Units (RCU's)^ The RCU is 
the officially designated unit located in the State Department of Education or 
in a State university which administers the State's vocational research 
programs and disaeminates research findings to assist administrators, teachers 
and counselors, and teacher educators. 
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State reports indicate that the RCU's in many States promote and assist in 
adoption of practices and programs developed elsewhere. Many RCU's now 
operate extensive information retrieval and dissemination systems, linked to 
and baaed on the ERIC systemi and. others are in the process of developing such 
Hystcmii, Other RCU functions havi included their performance of Statewide 
evaluation^ as well as evaluation studies for local districts. The RCU*8 
assist the States in planning efforts and frequent3.y are assigned to coordinate 
the State-administered Exemplary projects under part D of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. In fiscal year 1972, about 25 percent of the State-administered funds 
were utilized for maintenance of the Research Coordinating Units, with approxi- 
mately 75 percent being used for grants and contracts. 

From reports on State research projects ar^d studies, funds under Part C 
supported iapproxlmately 250 grants or contracts in fiscal year 1972. Priority 
areas receiving attention were: career education; problems of disadvantaged 
students; cost-effectiveness and cost-benetfir of programs and services; 
improvement of State and local administration of vocational education; program , 
and system evaluation; new and emerging occupational areas; vocational guidance; 
follow-*up studies of graduates, and employment needs of specific cosnunlties • 

During fiscal year 1973, It is estimated that States will use about $2.5 
million for the maintenance of RCU's and about $6.5 millions will aapport 
approximately 130 field-Initiated projects, including some projects 
rontlmuHl from fiscal year 1972. At least half of the projects will continue 
K6I) work on various aspects of career education. 

In fiscal year 1972, the 50 percent of the research funding reserved for 
discretionary use by the U.S. Coranlssioner of Education was concentrated 
on career education. The Coiranlssioner's discretionary research funds 
were awarded to the States, on the population formula basis, to enable each 
State to establish a demonstration, testing, and development site for career 
education model programs. 

In fiscal year 1973, the U.S. Commissioner's discretionary research funds 
were agalnused for grants to the State, to enf.ble each State to continue 
with the development, testing, and demonstration of career education model 
programs » to engage in adaptive curriculum development for tailoring to 
their own conditions the curriculum materials emerging from various Federal 
and State career education efforts, and to begin the diffusion of tested 
career education components to other school districts. It is expected that 
by the end of fiscal year 1973, the refinement and diffusion of model programs 
of career education will be well underway la all States as a result of this 
effort . 



Program F.f f P.cttveness: 



No formal aasessnent of this program has yet been completed. 
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9nMiM tnd PUnart avilmtiQa fltwdftt^ 

Rach of th« individual Ftd«r«lly-adiiilnifi(er«d dl0cr«tlonjiry projects 
in required by Federal Reguletlone to have an Independent evaluation by 
a third-party agency • The State-administered reeeafch projects and the 
State RCU'b are evaluated by the State Advisory Councils for Vocational 
Education as a part of their overall responsibility for evaluating all 

programs covered by the State Plan for Vocational Education. In addition^ 

some special in-depth evaluation studies have been coiomissionea by the 
States themselves. For example* the American Management Center * Inc. 
has just completed a study entitled "An Assessment of the Impact of 
Vocational Education Research and Related Projects on Educational iBractice 
in Pennsylvania Since 19fi6." Tadlock Associates* Inc. is in the final 
stages of a study entitled "The Review and AssesBment of the Change and 
Impact on Occupational Education Resulting from Research and Development 
—ActlvJ^ies-Supported by the State Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education of Illinois." 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 

State-Advisory Council Reports 

Composite Evaluation Report for Occupational Education in the 
State of Illinois Fiscal Year 1972 (Division of Vocational- 
Technicil Education-Illinois) 

An Assessment of the Impact of Vocational Education Research 
and Related Prelects on Educational Practice in Pennsylvania 
Since 1966 (American Management Center , Inc.) 

Third-party Evaluator's Reports on Discretionary Projects 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 



Vocational Education — Exemplary Programs 




Expiration Date: 



Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended 1968, Part D 



June 30, 1975 



FundlnR History 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



$15,000,000 
57,500,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 



13,000,000 

16,000,000. 

16,000,000 



16,000,000 requested 



-0- 



Program Purnoae and Operation s 

Formula grants are awarded to the States for the purpose of stimulating 
new ways to create a bridge between school and earning a living for young 
people, who: 



(b) have left school either by graduation or by dropping out, or 

(c) are in post secondary progrms of vocational preparation. 

Other purposes are the promotion of cooperation between public education and 
manpower agencies, and the broadening of occupational aspirations and oppor- ' 
tunlties for youths, with special emphasis on youths who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps. 

Fifty percent of each State's allotment is for use by the State Board for 
Vocational Education, and the remaining 50 percent Is reserved by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education for discretionary project grants or contracts 
within the State* Funds reserved by the Commissioner are available until 
expended and funds allotted to State Boards are available fo: obligation for 
two fiscal years. No matching is required. 



(a) are still in school, 
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The Federally-administered dlecratlonary projects are dlstrlbutad geographi- 
cally across the States, as required by Law, with at least one project In 
operat'^n in each State. The typical project Is funded at a level of about 
$130,000 per year for a three-year period. The funds appropriated in fiscal 
years 1970, 1971, and 1972 supported the first three-year cycle of projects. 
The FY 1973 funds are telng used to initiate a new three-year cycle, with 
at least one new project being Initiated In each State. 

The Federally-aimlnlstered discretionary projects have been major contributors 

to the National thrust In career education. The career education techniques 

and Instructional materials ^.emerging from the first three-year cycle of Part D 

discretionary projects provided input to the design and development 

of the National Institute of Educav.lon's Sdhool-Based Career Education Model. 

These same techniques and materiali represented Input into the pilot 

career education projects initiated in FY 1971 with discretionary funds from 

Part C of the Vocational Education Act. They have also served as a 

resource for a variety *of State-initiated pilot projects in career education. 

The experience, the techniques , and the instructional materials derived from 

the first three--year cycle of Part D di8cre?:ionary projects have provided 

input for the current movement in career advicatlon. 

In addition to serving as a source of techniques and materials for career 
education, these discretionary Fart D projects have served an Important role 
as demonstration sites, within each State, to provide practical, operational 
examples of career education functioning in local settings. Several specific 
projects s#rve as axanples; 



State-administered Part D projects arm In operation In all SitatM, utilizing 
the 50 percent of the Part D funding which Is allotted to the State Boards for 
Vocational Education. In FY 1972 » 300 State-administered Part D projects were 
in operation, many of which represented continuations of projects initiated in 
FY 1970 or FY 1971. About 175 of these projects were focuded on various aspects 
and components of eareer education. In FY 1973, it is anticipated that the 
States will be funding from 225 to 300 State-administered Part D projects, with 
about 175 to 200 of these focused on the career education concept. 

In a nund>er of States, such as Fmnsylvanlftp X^^atucky» Georglat Mississippi, 

Wyoming, and Oregon, a systematic Statewide plan has been formulated for the 
development and diffusion of career education. These plans frequently provide 
for Statewide coordination through the Staite Rfesearch Coordinating Unit (RCU) , 
which is supported under Part C of the Vocational Education Act. These 
Statewide plans generally use the discretionary Part D project as a focal point 
for career education model-building. The plan then involves diffusion of 
tested career education components to other school districts throughout the 
State utilizing State-administered Part D and Part C funds as well as funds 
from other sources (such as the Appalachian Regional Comnlssion) to assist 
school districts in adapting and implementing the career education prograas. 

Program Effectiveness: 

?o™«?^'^^ projects funded under Part D are only In their third year and no • 
formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
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OngQinft and Pl^anned Evaluation Studies: 

Am anHoHrtwont of Kxcmplnry prograths funded \indar Part D Is scheduled to begin 
fn the spring of 19#. . Results of the series of small project studies 
required by Federal regulations will be avallilble to provide basic data from ^ . 
which to draw a aample of existing programs ^ TOe^ a ^ include prograna 

funded with and without Paj^f D mpAey ??lthin the Aa:n^.M9j^fiB to evaluate data.. oa 
Institutions, pirp^r coirounlty invclvewput* .The.QbJeclJtY^ of 

the study Includes an. assesatnenVpf the iiwacJt;pf the.a^cemplary p.rogranis,.aft.. ."^^ 
deMttst rat Ion sites for bringing about educajlpnal change, an^^ tbe , 

Impact of tVe 63^^ programs on student attitudes, tjehavlpr, and placement , 

ic urces of Evaluation Data; 

Annual State Reports 

State Advisory Council Reports 

Third-party Evaluator's Reports on Discretionary Projects (Preliminary) 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROCRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Vocational Education - Consumer and Homemaking Education 



Legislation : 

Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
as amended in 1968, Part F 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRUTION 



$ 25,000,000 
35,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 



$ 15,000,000 
21,250,000 
25,625,000 

25,625,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Formula grants are allocated to the States to assist them in preparation 
of youth and adults for the role of hometoaker or to contribute to the employ- 
ability of such youths and adults in the dual role of homemaker an<3 wage 
earner. Programs are conducted in consumer education, nutrition, child care 
and guidance, interpersonal and family relationships, improvement of home 
environment, budgeting and management of resources. At least one-third 
of these funds must be used in economically depressed areas or areas \*ith 
high rates of unemployment i Matching is 50/50 except for programs in economl> 
cally depressed areas wher^ the Federal share may reach 90 percent. Part F, 
Consumer and Homemaking Education, is distinguished from other parts of the 
law since it is not defined as vocational education for gainful employment; 
occupational home economics programs are funded under Part B of the law. 

The total enrollment in consumer and homemaking education Increased from 
2.4 million in fiscal year 1970 to 2.9 million, in fiscal year 1971, a 20 per 
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cent increase. Estlnated enrollment for fiscal year 1972 iji 3.2 million 
In reaponse to the legislation to channel at least one third of the Federal 
funds to depressed areas, the number of Individuals served rose from 227,972 
In fiscal year 1970 to 776,763 in fiscal year 1971. 

Many of thoHc enrolled In the progr/img received some topics on consumer 
education; In a few States, all students are being reqvtred to take such 
courses before program completion. In Georgia all postsecondary area school 
students are required to Include a Consumer and Family Life Skills Course in 
their f.rograms. In Illinois, every high school student is required to take 
conssumer education, and in Ohio, schools are responding to the State resolution 
to establish consumer education in grades K through 12. For the most part, 
however, these courses are either not encouraging or not permitting men to 
enroll, ^or fiscal year 1971, leas than 7 percent of the Part F enrollments 
were male. 



Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of this program has yet been completed. 



OnBfting and fUnned Evaluation Studies! 
None 



Sources of Evaluation Data; 

Annual State Vocational Education Kenorts 

Reports Submitted by State Supervisors of Home Economics 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGBAMS 



Program Name ; 

Vocational Education - Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 



Legislation; 

VEA of 1963, as amended 1968, Part <3 



Expiration Date; 
June 30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 






1966 






1967 






1968 






1969 


$20,000,000 


-0- 


1970 


35,000,000 


$14,000,000 


1971 


50,000,000 


18,500,000 


1972 


75,000,000 


19,500,000 


1973 


75,000,000 


19,500,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation; 

Formula grants are made to the States to support cooperative education 
programs which Involve, arrangements between schools and employers » enabling 
students to receive vocational instruction In the school and related on-*the- 
Job training through part*-tlme employment* Priority Is given to areas where 
there is high Incidence of student dropouts and youth unemployment. Students 
must be; at least 14 years old and are paid by the employer either a minimum 
wage or a student-learner sate established by the Department of Labor. Federal 
support may cover program operation^ added training costs to employers » payment 
for services or unusual costs to students while in training, and ancillary 
services. Federal funds may be used for all or part of a Staters expenditvre 
for progroBs authorized and approved under State Flan provisions . 

Part G cooperative vocational education programs have extended the range of 
occupations for which training can be offered, such as marketing and distribu- 
tion, business and office, trade and industrial, and health occupations. In 
addition there was an emphasis on developing cooperative education programs 
for small communities which cut across several occupational fields in one 
program setting. Students could prepare for specific areas of gainful employment 
whihh were not available previously because of insufficient enrollment or lack 
of facilities to support specialized vocational programs. Most of the new 
programs were developed in areas with ligh rates of school dropouts and youth 
unemployment . 
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Part G programs vere also provided in the earliet grades to facilitate 
exploration and development of general work attitudes and skills. ^ 

To Involve more disadvantaged youth in fiscal year 1973, Increased emphasis 
wfll he Jivon to the implementation of special provlstona under Part n which 
poruitt tho rrimhursement to employers for certain added coats incurred in 
provlcJlng on-th-Job training and the payment of unusual costs associated with 
student participation in the program. 



One ittdlcation of tCMpfetiiee - ig the large expansion in cooperative enroll- 
ments within the past tmr years. Part G cooperative enrollments in fiscal 
year 1971 showed a three-fold Increase over flsicalyear 1970, from 23,000 to 
70,469 • For fiscal year 1972, some 97,500 students vere enrolled in Part G 
programs. Cooperative vocational education supported under the Basic State 
Grant Program (Part B) has also increased » frms 609,371 In fiscal year 1971 
to 355,400 in fiscal year 1972. 

Program Effectiveness: 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness have yet been coiaplBtei. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

In an Office of Education funded study scheduled for completion in May 1973, 
twelve school districts In Minnesota, North Carolina, and Ohio (offering 
both cooperative and non-cooperative vocational education programs) are being 
examined to (1) identify types of cooperative vocational eiMcatlon programs 
being conducted, (2) compare the costs of vocational education yipfgrssis with 
and without a cooperative component, and (3)diteiAMiliM^ Insofar as possible, 
the effectiveness of the progrsms and ext mt to which target populations are 
served. 

The Office of Education has also undertaken a study called. An Assessment of 
School-Supervised Work Education Prograaas . due to be completed in September 
1973, The purpose of the study is to evaluate existing programs on both the 
secondary and postsecondary level to determlre successful program components, 
to delimit constraints on prograsi expansion, and to examine Incentives to 
Increase employer participation. To date P^me 500 work-education programa 
have been recommended for inclusion in the study, ss being successful, promising, 
and worthy of replication in other locatio:iS* Des crip tie* of these programs 
will appear In a directory due to be published in May, Some 60 percent 

of the programs are cooperative vocational education; 20 percent are work 
study and the remainder are familiarization and career aivareness programa. 
Fifty of these programs will be studied intensively in the Spring of 1973 to 
examine administrative and organizational designs, tie-ins with employers 
and unions, and characteristics of students enrolled in these work experience 
programs. 



Sources of Evaluation Data; 
Annual State Vocational Education Reports 
ERJC tate Advisory Cosmittee Reports 
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ANNUAL. EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Vocational Edilcation-Work Study Programs 



Lcglalatlon; 



VliiA of 1963, as amended 1968 Fart H, 
extended by P.L. 91-230 and P.t. 92-318 



Expiration Date; 
June 30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRUTION 


1965 


$30,000,000 


$ 5,000,000 


1966 


50,000,000 


25,000,000 


1967 


35,000,000 


10,000,000 


1968 


35,000,000 


10,000,000 


1969 


35,000,000 


-0- 


1970 


35,000,000 


4,250,000 


1971 


45,000,000 


5i 500, 000 


1972 


55,000,000 


6,000,000 


1973 


55,000,000 


6,000,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

Formula grants are allocated to the States for work-atudy programs to 
assist economically disadvantaged full-time vocational educational students, 
ages 15-20, to remain in school by providing part*-tlme employment vlth public 
employers. Priority Is given to areas of high school dropout rates and youth 
unemployment. Funds are used for the ad^nlstration of the program and for 
compensation of students by rae local educational agencies or other public 
agencies or Institutions. Matching Is 80 percent Federal and 20 percent State 
and local. 

Uork study is essentially an Income maintenance program Cor the economically 
deprived youth who are in school. Only about 2 percent of the Federal funds 
is used for administration; nearly all funds, about 98 percent go directly 
to needy students in the form of wages for a public service job. 

The work atudy program la In line ^ith the career education objective of 
preparing every Individual with a marketable skill or for further educatlon« 
Students provided financial aaeistance are the economically disadvantaged 
wl;o are apt to drop out of school before obtaining sufficient Job skills 
for economic Independence. Retention of these students ta ndiool opens 
numerous additional options for the student In employmaiit and further education. 
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Vocational work study was first authorized In the Vcrational Eudcatlon Act 
of 1963« The cumulative enrollment since then has been nearly 250,000 students. 
Some 28,726 secondary and postsecondary students vera served in fiscal year 
1971; in 1972, the number increased to 31,300. 

Utille the primary purpose of the work study program is" to provide financial 
support, reports from the States reveal that other gains laecrue, such as 
efforts to find employment in areas related to the vocational instruction. 
Typical postltlons held by work-study students included; food service 
worker, clerk-typist, hospital aide, printing assistant, drafting assistant, 
Turnlture repairman, and appliance repairman. 

Most of the recipients are secondary students. Since coxbjt.<:n8atlon caimot 
exceed $45 a month, most postsecondary students must look elsewhere for the 
financial support they need* Legislation was proposed but not passed that 
would have increased the level of compensation for students to at least the 
Department of Labor student/learner rate (75 percent of the minimum wAge) . 
Some Stata% such as Wisconsin are coordinating student aid programs on the 
post -secondary level, but this has not become a standard practice elsewhere. 

The total resources for work-study are limited when compared to the number 
of economically disadvantaged youth in school. In Idaho, for example, the 
Staters Part H allotment was $23,000 in fiscal year 1972. With these funds, 
projects in only 5 high schools and 4 postaecondary area vocational schools 
were undertaken. Within those schools only 70 high school students and 93 
postsecondary students were served. 

Program 3^f f ectlveness : 

»o formal appraisals of program ef f ectlvenaae have yet bean completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

In June of 1972, the Office of Education undertook a study entitled. An 
Aijaeaame nt pf School-Supgrvlsed Worl^ Education Programs (&3e description under 
Ongoing Studies in Cooperative Vocational Education) . A preliminary tally of 
the programs recommended for inclusion indicates that afbout 20 percent are 
work-stady programs. In May, 1973 all of the 500 programs described as being 
portictilarly successful or innovative are scheduled to appear in a directory. 
Intencslve study of 50 of these programs through interviewa with administrators, 
employers, unions and students will identify successful program compcaantf and 
constraints operating in these programs as well as possible incentives to 
expand employer participation. The study is due to be completed in September 
1973. 

Sources of Evaluation Data t 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 

State Advisory Council Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Namet 

Vocation'! Education-Curriculum Development 



Legislation; 

VEA of 1963, as amended, Part I 



Expiration Date; 
June 30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
19 7C 
1971 
1972 
1973 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION 



$7,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 



-0- 
$ 880,000 
4,000,000 

4,000,000 requested 



Program Purpose and Operation! 

The program provides asBlstance to State and local educational agencies In 
the improvement, development, dlssioninntion, and evaluation and adoption of 
vocational education curriculum and curriculum materials for uae In teaching 
occupational subjects, including currlculams for new and Changing occupational 
fields and training of personnel in vocational curriculum development. Part I 
authorizes grants to or contracts with colleges or universities. State boards, 
and other public or non-profit private agencies and institutions, or contracts 
with public or private agencies, organizations- or Institutions. No matching 
of funds Is required. 



Program Effectiveness; 

Program effectiveness can be judged in part by the number of curricula developed 
and by the ei.tent the currlculfems and curriculum materials are adopted and 
used by State and local ed-icatlonal agencies. No funds have been obligated 
for the printing of these materials. 

Nineteen curriculum projects were funded in FY 70, the first year of funding. 
Twenty, projects were provided funding support in FY 71, and thirty- three 
projects received funding support in FY 72. 
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SIxteon of the twenty projects provided funding support during FY 71 were 
dlroctod toward specific aspects of career education. Of the 16, nine 
focuHiHl on the development of nine job cluster curricula at various grade 
lovcls of career educition. Seven other projects focused on career development 
in emerging fields such as computer sciences, environmental control, and 
transportation. 

Flscnl year 1972 funds supported a variety of activities from operational 
support for five State curriculum laboratories (in Illinois, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, California and Mississippi) «nd training institutes to "State of 
the Art'* papers on the extent of curriculum development in particular fields 
or for special target populations, and to the development of specific 
curriculum materials. 

Eight projects funded in PY 72 focused on the development of curriculaus 
for specific employment areas such as agri-business; recreation, hospitality, 
and tourism occupations; business ownership; concrete technol ogy; bio-medicid 
equipment technology; and technical career education. 

Another five projects funded in fiscal year 1972 were concerned with developing 
career awareness curricula, including one curriculum for Spanish surnamed 
people and a television program for three-to six-year-olds on broadening 
vocational self concepts. The five projects together covered the age range 
from pre-school to adult. 

The remaining projects deAlt with consumer education curricula and with 
sponsoring conferences and training institutes for curriculum personnel 
development . 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 
None 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 

State Advisory Council Reports 



ERLC 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Adult Education - Grants to States 



Legislation; 



Adult Education Act of 1966 
(Title III, P.L. 91-230) 



Expiration Date; 
June 30, 1973 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR AUTHORIZATION 

1965 Authorized under EOA 

1966 Authorized under EOA 

1967 $40,000,000 

1968 60,000,000 

1969 70,000,000 

1970 160,000,000 

1971 200,000,000 

1972 225,000,000 

1973 225,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 



$18,612,000 
19,689,063 
26,280,000 
32,200,000 
36,000,000 
40,000,000 
44,875,000 
51,i34,00O 
51,300,000 



requested 



rroRram Purpoae and Operation; 

Formula grants arc made to the States f6r~thc purpose of ellniinating 
futic-(lnnal Illiteracy among the Nation's adults by expanding educational 
opportunities and encouraging progranjs that wLll enable adults 16 years 
of age and older to continue their education to enable them to become 
more employable, productive and responsible cltizfena. 

Providing adult basic education is emphasized for those adults with less 
than an eighth grade level of education since the law states that special 
emphasis be given adult basic education programs except where such needs 
can be shown to have been met in the State. Local school districts parti- 
cipate by submli-tlng proposals and plans to the State education agency. 
Matching rerjuirements are a minimOm of 10 percent of total cost by the 
States and local education agencies and 90 percent Federal funds. States 
that have met the need for adult basic education in a particular school 
district or geographic area can expend up to 20% of their federal State 
grant for adult educrtlori leading" to a high school equivalency degree. 
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Approximately 691,000 adults were enrol] ed in fiscal year 1972 » an Increaae 

of ;iliont B'S^OOn or TA percent over fiscal year 1971. States reported that 
moro th:m 100,000 df tUo iMirollnes i:omplotefl tho elgbth grade and about 80 
prr<H»u( woro fn (ho priori tv tnrget group between 18 and 44 years of age. 
FrdprnI coHlfi pr»r stiulpof nvornged about $75* 

AUK progratiif? extend BorvlrcR to manv trtrgrl pnpul«t1nr«. In flurnl year 1971, 
the last year data arc currently available, about 18 percent of the pnrtlcl- 
pants were enrolled 5.n English as a second language (ESL) classes and 12 
percent of the enrollees were institutionalized in mental hospitals, prisons 
or other facilities. 

Prog^ram Effect iv eness: 

In June of 1971 the Office of Education began a longitudinal evaluation of 
the adult basic education program. A national sample of Adult Basic Education 
students was developed excluding students who were Ir.otitutlonalized, were 
migrants, or were over 44 years old. Students in programs primarily designed 
for high school work above the 8th grade were also excluded from the scope of 
the study, as were students in ESL (English as a Second Language) programs. 
Students In the sample have been Interviewed and tested, and information was 
collected on the programs and classes the students were enrolled in. During 
the next year, follow-up Interviews with students will obtain information on 
employment and personal changes which may be related to enrollment in Adult 
Basic Education. 

Data presently available arc derived from the student interviews conducted 
Jn February 1972. Program and class data have not yet been analyzed. 

More than half the students have completed 9 grades or more of schooling, 
although they are now enrolled for studies designed primarily for, the 8th 
grade level and below. About 15% have high school diplomas or certificates, 
and a few have attended college. Stated educational ^oals are high — all 
but a few think they will try for a high school credential, and more than 
half think they will attend college some time. About 7CX intend to enroll 
for additional vocational or technical training. 

Program participants were administered basic skills tests (TABE) early in 
1972 and again four or five months later. Orade level on the initial reading 
test was 5*4; initial math test, 6.4. The average grade level gain between 
reading tests was .5, and -3 between math tests. The percentage of students 
gaining a full grade or more was 26 percent for reading and 20 percent for 
mathematics. The median number of hours of Instruction between tests was 66. 

Some 55 percent of the students work. For those emoloved. mpd-fan ipCome 1« 
$300 a month, but thera are wide variations both above and below the median. 
Only about one-quarter of the students, receive welfare Oi- public assistance. 
Less than 20% have had setlous problems in finding Jobs, and almost all who 
are employed feel fairly secure. Most of those who are not employed believe 
that when they have completed the basic education program, their chances of 
finding a job will be significantly Improved. 
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Nearly one-quarter of the students Intervleired had started the program before 
1971; a good number have been attending for several years. Almost all (8551) 
of the students expect to attend class every time or most of the time In the 
future. Motivation for coming Is primarily educational rather thi. i Job-related. 
Main interests are reading and working with ntfmbers, with comparatively small 
Interest in writing as a separate subject for learning. And finally, only a 
small percent of presently enrolled students believe that adults object to 
attending basic education classes in an elementary or high school building. 

More than half of the State education agencies are contracting for 
Independent evaluations of the adult education program. 



Onsoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

Longitudinal Study of Adult Basic Education - System Development Corpora- 
tion - due to be completed September, 1973, 

Sources of Evaluatipn D^ta; 

Annual Program Reports from the States 

Selected Merit Award Programs identified by Regional Offices 

^rolr'l'''??;? ll' "«ta on Selected S tudents i n MuU Basic K.u..m»» 
ProRraais, 1971-7? , September 1972, System Development Corporation: 

iTlt"" f^* Test Data on Adult B...f. KHn. atlon StnH .n^o 
December 1972, Syafem Developmer': Corporation. ~ 



ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Proftram Name; 

Adult Educatlor - Special Projects 



Leglalatlon; 



Adult Education Act of 1966 

(Title TII, P-L. 91-230, Sec rion 309^^) 



Expiration Pate; 
June 30, 1973 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 






1966 






1967 


Section 30A(a) provides 


$1,520,162 


1968 


that not less than 10 


6,550,000 


1969 


percent, nor more than 


7,000,000 


1970 . 


20 percent of total 


8,000,000 


1971 


aporcpriation shall be 


7,000,000 


1972 


reserved for purpoaes 


6, 6 AO .000 


1973 


of Section 309. 


7, 000, Onn requested 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

Projprt grants are awarded to local cducatlona? sgeivclcsi or other pnrkiic 
or private nonprofit agencies. Including educational tolevlsion stations, 
for the purpose of experimentation with ncvr teachine^ leclinlqMS, xnethods , 
programs, and with new operational and administrative <<ystetris to etrejigthen 
the ongoing State grant adult education prograir. . Required aatchlrig is 
10% of the cost of the project wherever feasible. 

Priorities are developed on an annual bat Is to assure support of the 
Commissioner's objectives. The special project authority provides the 
Corimissioner an opportunity to experiment and develop net^ programs and 
adult education systems to discover more effective means of motivating and 
teaching the undereducated. Projects have been selected that focus on the 
unique needs of bi-cultural groups who need to learn English as a second 
language. Projects of national M^S^^i^ilP^fi? are funded that are beyond the 
scope of a local school system* However, prior to awarding a grant the 
objectives of the project must be of such a nature that the results could be 
replicated by a local school system. 
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Spacial projects are generally developmental and experimental in 4eslgn. 

In fiscal year 1972, 58 projects were tunded, of which 22 were continuations. 

Program Ef fectivenasB; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

An evaluation of ABS special projects is planned to begin late in FY 1974. 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

Evaluation Reports from Special Projects 

Evaluation Reports from State Personnel 



ERIC 
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ANNIFA!. EVAI.UATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Adult Education - Teacher Training 



Legislation; 



Adult Education Act of 1966 

(Title III, P.L. 91-230, Section 309(c) 



Expiration Dates 
June 30, 1973 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Program Purpose ewd Operation ; 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION 



Authorization under EOA 

Section 301 of P.L. 91- 
23(> which amended sec- 
tion 304(a) of the Adult i 2,960,600 



$1,055,000 
1,569,600 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 



Education Act provides 
that not le»8 thirtbt-tHfr *' ■ 

or mofe'than 20X <o£ e«e»I 
appropriation shall be re- 
served for the purposes of 
Section 309. 



3,000,000 
3,000,000 requested 



Project grants are awarded to institutions of higher education, State or 
local educational agencies, or other public or private nonprofit agencies 
to promote and coordinate the training of personnel who work or are prepar- 
ing to work in adult education. S'.o matching funds are required^ Expansion 
of the program is achieved through State and local workshops supported by 
State grant funds which provide preservice and inservice staff training 
;ind develoDinent for adult education personnel. 

The avallablGresources of this program have been used to emphasize coordi- 
nation, to sensitize adult education personnel to the unique needs of adults 
and to introduce new materials and techniques for instruction. 
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A major redirection In the training. of personnel for adult education programs 
waB made In fiacal year 1971 with t\ ahi f t of emphaals to regional planning 
and coordination of the teacher trnintng programa, baeed on the program 
d.t^veloped by the Southern Re»"IO(\al Education Board In Region IV • 

The 1972 funds were focused on the development and adaptation of such programs 
in the c "her nine regions. These nine projects are directed toward regional 
adult education personnel needs and required a total of anproxlmately 
$7,500,000 of adalt education teacher training funds for the first year of 
funding • The projects will continue for three years, after which time they 
will be sustained by State and Institutional funds. The remaining 1972 
teacher training funds available (approximately $500,000) supported six 
additional teacher training grants. 

All of the projects funded in fiscal year 1972 are directed toward the adult 
education teacher training objectives which will include training teachers 
to teach paraprofesslcnals who In turn v;lll provide individualized Instruc- 
tion tr undereducate adults; the development of adult education personnel 
for ethnic and special population groups; and the training of surplus elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers to become adult education personnel. 

In addition to the continuation of the P.egional Staff Development Models, 
1973 teacher-training priorities will include i>reoarinp npr^^^nnei fo- 
career-based adult education programs In correctional Institution*?, an 
adult education center for cultural ^nd ethnic understanding and a center 
for resoutce development In adult education. 

Emphasis will be given toward training bilingual teachers for special 
population groups who need to learn English as a second language and recruit^ 
ing surplus elementary and secondary teachers to retrain as adult education 
personnel . 

Pr og^am Jjff ect j» ^neM4^ 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Stuj^'^'^^ 
None 



Sources of Information: 

Evaluation Reports from State Personnel 

Reports from Training Institutions 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Manpower Development and Training Act 



Legislation: 

Manpower Development and Training 
Act oC 1962 



FundlUR Histor y: 

(Appropriations for MDTA ) 

(are made to the Department ) 

(of Labor » Funds are transferred ) 

(to DHEt? for institutional ) 

(training. ) 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



(MDTA) 

Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1973 



Total Federal obligations for 
institutional training including 



allowances paid trainee: 


1965 


$249,348,000 


me 


281,710,000 


1967 


215,588,000 


1968 


221,847,000 


1969 


213,505,000 


1970 


256,071,000 


1971 


276,767,000 


1972 


355,407,000 



The Secretary of Health, Education, and XJelfare and the Secretary of Labor 
jointly administer programs authorized by the Manpower De^i'elopment and 
Training Act« These programs are aimed at reducing l&fr'level of unamploy*- 
ment, offsetting skill shortages^ and enhancing the skills and productivity 
of the Nation's work force « The major tool used is education and training 
of those who are out of a job or are working at less than their full potential. 

Under the Act the Secretary of L«^bor must assess the need for training, 
select the trainees, provide allovrances and other training benefits, and 
help truinCies get jobs. He is also responsible for job -development programs 
and experimental and demonstration projects, and for working with employers 
to develop on-the-job training (OJT) . 

Contracting for institutional training is a responsibility of" the Secretary 
of Healthy Education, and Welfare. Institutional training, carried on in 
classrooms, shopb and laboratories, focuses primarily on skill training. 
It also includes tne basic literacy, improved communication and computation 
skills, counseling, and preemployment orientation needed to make the 
enrollee employable. 
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InstJ tutlonal trnfnlng coupled with OJT projccta l« a further responsibility 
rT the Secretary of Health, Education^ and Welfare^ as Is Institutional 
trnlning offered to residents of retlevelopment areas, conimunitles which are 
f?everely depressed economically and the instructional aspects of experimental 
and demonstration projects, as well as ^^TA training In correctional insti- 
tutions • 

Most training programs are o^^erated through State agreements. Training Is 
provided through public educational agencies or private Institutions, The 
State Agency is paid not more than 90% of the cost to the State for 
carrying out thd agreement. 

MDTA trainees are out-of-achool unemployed or underemployed p<*reonfl — In 
fiscal year 1972 over 66% were c«TOl41«r«dJ to be seriously disadvantaged, 
almost 3/A had been unemployed over 15 weeks during the past year, 42 percent 
had not finished high school, 39 percent belonged to minority race, 38 
percent were under age 22, 8 percent were over 44 and 12 percent were handi- 
capped. 

Since the beginning of the MDTA program in August of 1962, 1,284,600 persons 
have been enrolled In the institutional training program, 75 percent completed 
their training objective and 75 percent of those completing secured employment- 
Part of the remaining 25 percent were called into the armed forces, some 
returned to full-time school, and others withdrew from the labor force. 

In fiscAl year 1972, 111,400 trainess completed Institutional training and 
81,500 (73 percent) had secured employment and were still on the job when 
last contacted. 



First time enrollments: 1963 32,0DO_ 

15^64 68,600 

1965 145,300 

1966 177,500 

1967 150,000 

1968 140,000 

1969 135,000 

1970 130,000 

1971 155,600 

1972 150,600 



Training has been conducted in ov^r 300 different occupational skills 
ranging from accounting clerk to Ji-*ray technician. Clerical occupations 
comprise the largest group, almost 10 percent of the total enrollments. 



Program Effectiveness; 

The MDTA institutional training program appears to be generally effective 
In providing training and services to unemployed and underemployed adults 
according to national data and a series of evaluation studies jointly developed 
and administered by the U.S. Office of Education and the Department of Labor, 



MOTA <)nt('omefl Study ; 

This rctroiipoctlVt »tudy of 5,169 former MDTA participants who exited the 
|)rojj,riim hi 1969 nttemptu to anawarJ "Whnt difference doea MDTA make to 
tlip employment and earnings of thoir who enroll?*^ Median gain in annual 
income following participation in MDTA for thoae with at least one post- 
training job was $1,876 for institutional enrollees and $1,614 for those on- 
the-job (OJT) • Increases in annual Income measured during the post-training 
period stemmed from a combination of; (a) higher wages, (b) Improved employ^ 
ment stability, and (c) Increased labor force participation. 

However, using the 1969 Office of Economic Opportunity poverty criteria 
(approximately $4,000 for a family of four) as an illustration, the average 
non--dlsadvantaged family was above the poverty line before as well as after 
training. Disadvantaged enrollees were well within the poverty ranks before 
training. Following training, the median Income for disadvantaged Institu- 
tonal enrollees was raised about $1210, dndt 27 percent of this" group ' 
did raise their income above $4,000. 

Within institutional groups, annual income gains vary significantly by 
porsonnl and household characteristics as well as by type and duration of 
training experience. Among those groups who made significant gains are: 
the disadvantaged, completers, those trained in skilled occupations, 
particularly construction trades and health fields, Spanish-American enrollees 
realized, on the average, greater gains In annual income than white or black 
enrollees « The longer the training period was, the higher the average annual 
income gain* 

An 83% recovery vate was attained in this study Involving personal interviews 
with a random sample of persons approximately 18 months after they exited 
training. 

Evaluation of MDTA Institutional Individual Referral Program; 

<\bout 65 percent of those vrho enroll under the individual referral system " 
complete their training and of these about 48 percent were reported as placed. 
Public schools have a slightly higher completion rate (67 percent) than private 
schools (63 percent). Although dropout rates usually increase with increases 
in length of training, public schools show both a longer length of training and 
a higher completion rate than private schools* 

Public schools show a much higher rate (51 percent) than private schools 
(36 percent). The major reason for the relatively low placement rates was 
judged to be incomplete records. 

Of all placements recorded , 79 percent are in trainings-related jobs. Follow-up 
information Indicate that 70 percent of the trainees are placed in jobs three 
to six months have training completion. Follow-up data indicates the lack of 
reliability of data on Immediate placement. The private school follow-up rate 
is 71 percent, 1 percent higher than that of public schools. 
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Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Institutional Manpower Training In 
Meeting Employers^ Needs In Skills ShortaRe Occupations : 

No significant impact upon skills shortages can be Identified because MDTA's 
limited training duration (in practice about 26 weeks) precludes training 
for higher skills, the report indicates. 

A major finding of this report is that no system exists for defining or 
identifying skills shortage occupations at the local level, despite the 
Introduction of computierlzed data gathering systems , the existence of a 
national industrial matrix, the methodologies for forecasting national occu- 
pational needs, and other valldr sources of information. 

The report questions whether the entire field of occupational Information 
is adec^uate at local or regional levels^adeouate not just for MDTA but for 
vocational education. Junior and community colleges, and those charged with 
the public function of helping the unemployed find employment. 

Over 100 demanded occupations for which MDTA training could have been 
provided legally but for which training would have required a longer period 
at a higher per trainee cost that are allowable under current practices were 
Identified • Most institutional wograms are for occupations in which turnover 
rates are high, or ^or which there is a relatively continuous and persietend demanct, 
-such as for clerical workers, welders, workers in the health field, auto d 
mechanics and auto liody repairmen. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

A study of Basic Education programs conducted under MDTA Institutional ffraining 
prograi»will be completed early In 1973, A small comparative study of MDTA 
Institutional Training In different types of institutions ^^lao to be completed 
early in 1973, should provide a model for further cost analyses. An Evaluation 
of the Impact of MDTA on women will begin early in 1974. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data: 

A Meriefl of evaluation studies of the KDTA Institutional Training Program 
hnvc been jointly developed and administered by the U.S. Office of Education 
mi\ the Department of T.nbor. These Iticludd: ^ 

1) Manpower Development and Training Act Outcomes Study * Decision 
Making Information, April 1972. 

2) Effectiveness in Institutional Manpower Training in Meeting 
Employers Needs in Skills Shortage Qccupationa* Oljrmpus Research 
Corporation, May 1972. 

3) A Study of Individual Referrals under MDTA* Olympus Research 
Corporation, June 197.2. 

4) Evaluation of the Relevance and Quality of Preparation under the 
MDTA Institutional Training Program. Mentec Corporation, May 1971. 

5) Evaluation of Manpower Development and Training Skills Centers* 
Olympus Research Corporation, February 1971. 

(i) An Analysis and Evaluation of MDTA Inatitutloxial Programs Systems 
and Practices « North American Rockwell Information Systems Company, 
April 1971. 



Other Sources of Information; 
Annual State Evaluation Reports 

Annual Manpower Report of the Secretary of HEW to the Congress, 1963 to 
.1971, "Education and Training..." 

''A National Attitude Study of Trainees in MDTA Institutional Program^" 
Gerald Gurin, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
August 1971. . 

Manpower Report of the President, annual 1963 to 1972. 
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Higher Education Programs 

1. Educational Opportunity Grants Program 

2. College Work-Study Program 

3. Cooperative Education Program 
4« Guaranteed Student Loan Program 

5. National Defense Student Loan Program 

6. Upfward Bound Program 

7. Kducatlonal Talent Search Program 

8. Special Services for 'Disadvantaged Students 

9. Strengthening Developing Institutions 

10. Annual Interest Grants 

11. r.rants for Construction of Undergraduate Academic 

Facilities 

12. State Administration and Planning 

13. Foreign Language and Areas Centers , Research and 

Studies 

14. Fulbright-Hays Act 

15 . Community Service and Continuing Education Program 

16. Land Grant Colleges and Universities 

17. NDEA Fellowship Programs 

18. EPDA, Part E Fellowships 

19 . EPDA , Part E Institutes 

20* Loans for Construction of Academic Facilities 



ANNUAL BVALUATIOK BEVORT ON BDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Progrmm Name ; 

Educational Opportunity Grants Program* 



Legislation : Expiration Date : 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title IV, 

79 Stat. 1231; P,L. 89-329; as amended by June 30, 1972 
P.L, 90-575,. Title I, 82 Stat, 1017; and 
as amendee by P.r;^l-^95, 83 Stat. 143. 



Funding History : 



Year 


Authorization** 


Appropriation**- 


1966 


$ 70,000,000 


$ 58,000,000 


1967 


70,000,000 ■ 


112,000,000 1/ 


1968 


70,000,000 


140,600,000 2/ 


1969 


70,000,000 


124,600,000 ~ 


1970 


125,000,000 


164,600,000 


1971 


170,000,000 


167,700,000 


1972 


170,000,000 


220,300,000 3/ 


1973 


200,000,000 


210,300,000 " 



* This program has been replaced in the Education Amendments of 1972 

by the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program and the Supplementary 
Educational Opportunity Grants program. 

Plus such sums as may be necessary for other than initial year awards 
"^"^^ Fiscal Year appropriation for use in succeeding Fiscal Year 
1/ This appropriation was reduced by $1^8 million by the President's 

Cost Reduction Order. 
2/ This appropriation was reduced by $9 million by Cost Reduction Order « 
3/ $10 million of this appropriation was "borrowed^* for uee in FY 1972. 



P rogram Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of this program is to provide, through institutions of 
higher education, educational opportunity grants to qualified high school 
graduates of exceptional financial need, who for lack of flnancl'il meana 
of their own or of their families would be unable to obtain the beneiita 
of higher education without such aid« 

The Educational Opportunity Grants program (EOG) is implemented 
through allocations to participating institutions which award the monies 
to needy students. Allotments to States are based on t^e number of full- 
time higher education studeiits in a State compared with "^he total such 
enrollment in the United States. Stiidealis may receive ECO awards for up 
to $1,000 per year. However, every grant muBt be matched by the insti- 
tution from some other aid administered by the institution including the 
Federal Work-Study program and National Defense Student Loans. Graduate 
^ students are not eligible for EOG support* 
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Office of Education strategy for thii program is to encourage Inatl- 
tutlona of higher education to target theae atudent aid funde to the 
moat financially needy atudentei whilo providing theae atudenta with a 
financial aid package enabling them tf) complete their hlghar education. 

During Academic Year 1972-73, the EOG program includes 2,300 partici- 
pating Institutions with an estimate of 303,500 students receiving grants. 
The average award per student during the year amounted to $670. For FY 72 
panels approved $259,084,000 in institutional requests, as compared with ' 
funds available of $177,700,000. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 replaced the EOG program with the 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BOG) and Supplementary Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SOG) programs. The BOG program entitles students in 
pog^tsecondary education to basic grants of $1,400 less their family's 
contribution. These grants can not exceed one-half the cost of the student's 
attendance or 50 to 60 percent of the student's actual need, depending on 
the appropriation levels for the program. The SOG program, much like the 
curreit EOG pregram, provides grants to assist students further in obtaining 
a postsecondary education. Grants up to $1,500 are available or one-half 
the sura of all student aid provided by the institution to the student, 
whichever is leeaer. 

Program Effectiveneae : 

A recent evaluation of the EOG program conducted by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbli University found the program to be 
achieving its primary goal of enabling students of exceptional financial 
need to obtain an education beyond high school. However, the evaluation also 
found that almost three-fifths of the institutions in the program reported 
that their EOG funding allocation for FY 1970 was inadequate. Seventy-two 
percent of the predominantly black schools, in which two-thirds of the 
students receive financial aid, reported Inadequate funds. States which 
are funded at lees than 70 percent of panel-approved requests had a 
disproportionately large share of schools in low income counties and 
public two-ye^r Instltutione. 



Recommendations in the final report completed by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research Included the following: 

1 . Modification of the State allocation formula to ensure 
channeling of .''unds to States with the greatest neede; 

2. Immediate and subetantial Increase in the funding of the 
EOG program to meet the needs which have been generated 
by increasing numbers of schools in the pzt>gratt, reported 
increases in the number of low-income students entering 
college, and higher costs of attending college. 
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On-going and Planned Evaluation Studie s: 

None for EOG. A .tudy Is currently being designed to aBeees the 
Impact of the new student financial aid prognms on both students and 

institutions. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Bureau of Applied Social Resoarch, The Federal Educational Op portunity 
Grant Program. A Status Report, I'lscaTyear 1970- 71" ^ 
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AUNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATIOW 

Program Name : 

College Work-Study Program 

Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

P.L. 88-452, Title I, (42 U,S.C. 2751), 78 June 30, 1975 
Stat. 515; as amended by P.L. 89-329, Title 
IV, 79 Stat. 1249; as amended by P*li. 90-515, 
Title I, 82 Stat. 1028-1029. 

Funding History ; Year Authorization Appropriation * 

1965 1/ $ 55,710,000 

1966 $ 129,000,000 99,123,000 

1967 165,000,000 134,100,000 

1968 200,000,000 139,900,000 

1969 225,000,000 139,900,000 

1970 275,000,000 152,460,000 
19711 320,000,000 158,400,000 2/ 

1972 320,000,000 426,600,000 3/ 

1973 360,000,000 270,200,000 *- 

* Up until FY 1972, the CWS Fiscal Year appropriation wan used to jEund 
program operations during the calendar year* With FY 1972, the program 
bGcaiuo one full year f orward-f trtided. 

1/ The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 authorized a lump sum of 
$412,500,000 for three youth programs including College Work-Study, 
2/ Actual funds available for CWS in this year amounted to $199,700,000, 
including repvogrammed funds. 

3/ Includes $244,600,000 forward funding for FY 1973, plus a supplemental 
of $26,800.,ppo. A . total of $237, 400,000 .wa8 available Xox uaa -during FY 1972 
from a combination of FY 1971 and FY 1972 appropriations. 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

The main object of the College Work-Study program (CWS) is to 
promoto the part-time employment of students, particularly those from 
low^-'^icone families. Employment may be made available only to those 
students who need earnings to pursue a course of study at an eligible 
college or university. Emplojnnent may be for the institution itself 
(except in the case of a proprietary institution of higher education) , 
or for a public or private nonprofit organization. Students may work 
up ^co an average of fifteen hours per week during a semester or other 
term when their classes are in session. Employment during vacation 
periods, such aa the summer, may be as high as 40 hours per week. 
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Grants are made to higher education institutions for partial 
reimbursement of wages paid to students. Since August , 1968, these 
Federal grants cover 80 percent of the student wages, with the 
remainder to be paid by the institution^ the employer of the student, 
or some other donor. 

Two percent of each year's appropriation is reserved for Puerto 
Rico, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands and the Trust Territory. of 
the Pacific Islands. The rest is allotted among the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia on the basis of the number of each, conpared with 
the total in all 51 states, of (a) full-time higher education students, 
(b) high school graduates, and (c) related children under 18 years of 
age living in families with incomes of less than $3,000, Allocations 
to institutions within a State^are based on approved applications. 

Office of Education strategy for this program is to encourage 
institutions of higher education to target these students aid funds 
to the most financially needy students, while providing these students 
with a financial aid package enabling them to complete their higher 
education . 

The Educ on Amendments of 1972 changed certain sections of the 
College Work-Study program^ These will slightly amend the State 
allotment foarmula, change the emphasis of the program to students with 
great Tinancial need, and authorize: the participation of half-time students 
in the program. These program changes will take effect in Academic Year 
1973- 74 • 

During Academic Year 1971-72 , approximately 2,500 institutions of 
higher education participated in the CWS program enabling some 545tOOO 
students to find part-time emplo3mient. The average annual student wage, 
including the institutional matching share, amounted to an estimated 
$525, per student. For FY 1972, panels approved $305,707,000 in 
institutional requests, as compared with $237,400,000 actually available 
for distribution to schools. During Academic Year 1972,73, approximately 
592,000 students are participating In the program* 



Program Effectiveness : 

Preliminary indications from a study by the Bureau Applied 
Social Research show that when comparied with national (ACE) norms 
for entering freshmen, CWS freshmen constitute a group from a 
distinctly lower socio-economic background. These CWS students 
(studied during Academic Year 1970-7)1) have proportlonatley almost 
three times as many students from mi^iority back^trounds as the ACE group. 
Fifty-five percent of the CWS students that year came from famdlies with 
annual incomes of less than $6,000. The study found that six out of tea 
institutions reported that their 1970-71 funding allocation was inadequate 
to provide employment for all eligible students. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation SI udiey : 

Thn CWS program in under atiidy by the Bureau of Applied Social 
HoMOHroh or Columbia liniverBity. The Tinal report is due in February, 1973 

Siuircea of Evaluation Data ; ... 

Fact book . Bureau of Higher Hducation. January, 1972 
Bureau of Higher Education Data. 
Preliminary data from CWS evaluation study. 
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ANNUAL i:VALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Pt^^gmw Name : 



i: o<)po ra 1 1 V e Kdu ca i 1 on Pny^ ram 



Legislation; 



Expiration Date: 



P.L. 90-575, Title I, 82 Stat . 1030 
(20 U.S.C. 1087b) included in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
amended, Title IV, Part C 



June 30, 1975 



Funding History: 



Year 



Authorization 



Approp riation 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1P73 



$ 1,700,000 
$10 , 750 , 000 



* 



$ 1,540,000 



1,600,000 
1,700,000 
10, 750,000 



^ One percent of the College Work-Study appropriation was authorized to 
be used in sup'^ort of cooperative education programs at higher education 
Institutions. 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

Under this program, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to 
award grants for the planning, establishment, expansion or carrying out 
of cooperative education programs in higher education institutions. In 
adrUtion, grants or contracts are authorized for the training of persons 
in tiie planning, establishment; administration, and coordination of such 
programr? and research into methods of improv-jng^ developing, or- promoting 
the use ol cooperative education programs in institutions of higher education 
Cooperative education is defined as altemato periods of full-time study 'and 
full-tire public or private employment related to a student *s academic course 
of study (or his career objectives). 

The objective of the cooperative education program is to increase 
the number of opportunities for students at institutions to obtain 
career education- Federal support for such programs at colleges and 
universities is designed to encourage institutions which do not have 
such programs to determine the feasibility of establishing them. Other 
institutions which have planned for such programs and desire to implerient 
them may use grant funds foi* this purpose, and those which plan to 
expand or strengthen existing programs may receive support. 

Under the Cooperative Education program, grants are awarded to 
institutions on a proposal basis, with an institutions eligible to 
receive grants for three years. Awards cannot exceed $75,000 and funds 
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luusi not uwed as cnmponHaticui for studC!)! einpl oyiiU'iil . The ^;lu<ll.'nt 
work o\pi vienco muni c.losoly corrolate with and (Mirlch UioJr oa caiiiiMiK 
I'xiHM'lcnroM , Kmpi\>yors t)f stutlcnLH pay thcMii commciijiurat ? with Midi' 
prcHluol j vi (y and the oxtont to thoy aro cupablc oY assaimini'; Job 

responsihi lltios. .In many instances the componsat ion ^students jocoivo 
while umplaycd is their major source ol' support in continuing tuni 
compIetinK thoir academic programs. The institutions of higher education 
ns.sumc the re^ipon'si bility for a5;.slgning the student to a job relevant 
id hl.« aradoinic program and providini; supervision during the work 
period. In addition, the student's Job perfominnce is evaluated by 
the institution. In Jiiany cases acadnuic crociit is ^ivon for th'^ work 
oxporioncc, and in others the kind and extent of work cx])ericnc<j is 
recorded on the transcript . Salax-ics and other administrative expenses 
for cooperative education .administrators are ^g^^ble frcHft g3rant funds. 

In FY 1971) 91 InstltutlQDs of higher education received grants 
totaling $1.6 million. Included are programs at Institutions located 
In Appalachla a:nd the lnner*-clty ghettos as well as those addressing 
the special needs of veterans and the handicapped. In FY 1972, 91 
institutions received grants totaling $1.7 tnllllon» with an average 
award of $18»681. These funds enabled approximately 35,000 students 
to participate In the program. Predominately black institutions 
received 22 grants in FY 1972 and five colleges enrolling a substantial 
number of Spanish-speaking and Americen Indian itudents alto received 
awards. 

In FY 1972, 291 Institutions requested 11 million dollars. Program 
officials expect nearly 600 institutional applications for FY 1973, since 
substantial expansion of ther>program to encompass career education goals 
la planned. 

Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 



Onr;oinK and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 
None 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Fact book . Bureau of Higher Education. January 1972. 
BHE Budget Data* 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 2DUCATI0N PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Gu&ranteed . Student Loan Program 

Legislation : Expiration, Date : 

Title IV-Bp Higher Education Act of 1965, June 30, 1972 

as amended; Public Law d9«-329 Emergency 
Insured Student Loan Act of 1969; Public 
Law 91-95. 

I'uuding History : 

Year Loan Volume Obligations 1/ Appropriation 1/ 

1966 $ 77,443,000 2/ $ - $ 10,450,000 2/ 

1967 248,494,000 2/ 15,632,000 2/ 44,800,000 2/ 

1968 436,800,000 2/ 39,924,000 2/ 4», 600, 000 2/ 

1969 686,784,000 2/ 62,595,000 2/ 74,900,000 

1970 839,666,000 112,461,000 62,400,000 

1971 1^043,991,000 143,154,000 143,200,000 

1972 1 1 301,877,000 199,671,000 196,600,000 

1973 1,355,830,000 24^,945,000 245,000,000 
1/ Includes advances for reserve funds — excludes computer cost other than 

administrative expenses, and default payments under the student Loan 
Insurance Fund. 

2/ Includes loans primarily carried under Vocational Education. 

Program Puxpose and Operation ; 

The objective of the Program is to provide low-interest, deferred 
repayment loans for students attending nearly 4,000 eligible institutions of 
higher education and nearly 3,500 vocational, technical, business and trade 
schools. 

The principaJ. of the loan is provided by participating lending institutions 
such as commercial banks, savings and loan association, credit unions, 
insurance companies, pension funds, and eligible educational institutions. 
The loan is guaranteed by a State or private non-profit agency or insured tiy 
the Federal government. 

Loan programs are equally divided between those insured by States and 
reinsured (80 percent) by the Federal government and those directly insured 
by the Federal government « A student, however, is eligible if be is enrolled 
and in. gcod standirior or ^c^^pted for enrollment at least half time at an 
eligible institution and is a United States citizen or is in the United 
States for other than a temporary purpose. The maximuik loan per academic 
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year is $2,500 with a maximum aggregate outstanding of $10,000 per 
individual during undergraduate years and $17,500 including three 
additional years of graduate study. If the student's adjusted family 
income is less than $15,000, the Federal government will pay the total 
interest on the loan until repayment begins and during authorized periods 
of deferment. The student pays the total interest at an annual percentage 
rate of 7% during repayment which begins 9-12 months after graduation or 
withdrawal from school. Deferments are allowed for return to school as a 
ir ViSTr three years for military service, Peace Corps, 

A special allowance is authorized to be paid to lenders when the 
secretary determines that economic conditions are impeding or threatening 
to impede the fulfillment of the purposes of the Program or that the 
return to the lender is less than equitable. The rate which is determined 
quarterly, may not exceed 3% per annum on the average unpaid balance of 
loans made after August 1, 1969. 

Nationally chartered banks comprise about one-third of the lenders 
while 44.6% of the lendersuare State banks. A rapidly increasingly 
number of mutual savings banks , savings and loan institutions and credit 
unions are becoming eligible lenders. 



Program Effectiveness ; 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program is designed to make low*cost, 
deferred repayment loans available to all who are studying at least half- 
time regardless of family income. A major test of its effectiveness, 
therefore I is whether it serves a broad group of students and whether demand 
for this unique type of loan has been increasing proportionate with other 
forms of student aid. The GSL Program appears to have broad appeal, measured 
by income category, age and status of borrower, race and sex. Of all borrowers 
enrolled in 1970-71, 28.7% were from families with gross Incomes of less than 
$6,000 while 32.4% were from families with gross income of $12,000 and over. 
62.1% of the bo.rrowen are in the normal undergraduate age range of 18-23 
but 34.3% are in the. 24-35 age group, indicating substantial use of guaranteed 
loans by graduate students and adults resuming their education. The distribution 
of loans by academic status is 57.6% for freshmen - sophmore students, and 
38.3% for upperclassmen and graduate students. 9.2% of borrowers are black 
even though blacks constitute only 6.9% of the total undergraduate population. 
Nearly 2 out of 3 borrowers are male, about the same^ proportion of males as 
found in the total undergraduate population. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Lybrand, Ross Bros., and Montgomery conducted an evaluation of 
customer discrimination practices in December - January of 1969-70. This 
study included an extensive student data questionnaire, the results of 
which are not yet fully analyzed. 



The OlTlco (>r Planning, HiulKoliiiKF innl Kvaluatioii will roiiduct a 
tonmti study of certain aspocts of the CiSiiP in 1973-74. The Htudy will 
include establishment of a Def aui I, KsMmatlon Model and prol'llinK o( 
borrower characteristics and lender practices. 

The HEW FAST Task Force has been conducting a continuing evaluation 
of the management structure and operation of the program. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Ptoaram Name ; 

iMatlonal TJltect Student Loan Program 



Legislation; — 



Expiration Date 



Title IV, Part li of the HEA 


1965 Public 


June 30, 1972 


Law 89-329, as amended 






FundltiR History: Year 


Authorization * 


Appropriation 


1966 


$ 179,300,000 


$ 181,550,000 


1967 


190,000,000 


192,000,000 


1968 


225,000,000 


193,400,000 


1969 


210,000,000 


193,400,000 


1970 


325,000,000 


195,460,000 


1971 


375,000,000 


243,000,000 


1972 


375.000,000 


293,000,000 


1973 


400,000,000 


585,970,000 


* Authorization for contribution to loan funds only. 


In addition, a 



total of $25,000,000 was authorized for loans to Institutions from 
Fiscal Year 1959 through the duration of the Act. 



1/ 



^^Appropriation Includes contributions to loan funds » loans to Institu- 
tions and Federal payments to repny the Institutional share of 
cancellations » 

1/Includes $23,600,000 forward funded for use during FY 1973. 
ProRram Purpose and Operation ! 

The objective of the Program Is to fund postsecondary Institutions 
for the purpose of making long-term, low-Interest loans to stxxdents 
with financial need* Such loans complement other forms of student finan- 
cial assistance such as educational opportunity grants, college work- 
study, and Insured student loans. Because of the long term repayment 
period, and the maximum loan celling of $1,000 per year, stxidents can 
repay even maximum NDS loans with little burden on current income. Because 
the interest on the loan is subsidized while the student is in school, 
and accrues at a rate of only 3 percent during the repayment period, 
the student's total repayment is never more than about 120 percent of the 
total original loan. 

Funding is initially allocated to Stfates by means of a special 
allotment formula. Funding levels for institutions within each State are 
decided by regional review panels consisting of OE Program Officers from 
the regional and national offices and financial aid officers selected 
from institutions in that region. Panel approved requests are generally 
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In excess of the annual NDSL allocation for a State. In suth cases, the 
entire group of Institutions within a State receives less ttan 100 percent 
of their panel approved amount. However, each Institution within that 
group receives a pro-rated reduction In Its allocation which » In percentage 
la equal to that of every other Institution In the State. Institutions 
often distribute NDS loans In conjunction with other forms of financial 
aid and financial aid officers hold different views of how to "package'* 
these various aid components. Undergraduates may borrow up to $1,000 a 
year. Graduate and professional students may borrow up to^ $2,500 a year. 
Total undergraduate NDSL Indebtedness must not exceed $5^000, while the 
aggregate loans of a graduate or professional student must not exceed 
$10,000 for all years. Upon leaving the Institution, students sign a 
repayment agreement which specifies the duration, Interest rate and amount 
of repayment. After a nine month grace period following cessation of 
studies, the student begins repayments (at least quarterly) over a ten 
year period or ].ess at his option. The ten year repayment period may be 
deferred when the borrower completes up to three years of service with 
Vista, the Peace Corps, or military service. A student completing his 
course of studies, and qualifying for maximum loan deferral, would not 
begin repaying his final year loan until four jrears and six months after 
receiving such loan and would not complete repayment of that loan until 
fourteen years, six months after the Initial receipt of loan. In the 
Instance of a freshmen borrowing and lat«r attending graduate school for 
three years, plus full deferral, the repayments will not begin until ten 
and one--half years after receipt of Initial loan and repayments would 
not be completed until twenty and one^half years after receipt of such 
loan. The average repayment period for loans now fully repaid is about 
Hovesi years > reflecting the msll number of students who borrow over the 
maximum duration and /or who make full ust of the deferral provisions. 
Another feature of the program's operation Is the cancellation privilege 
offeree borrowers who later become teachers. Those who teach In specifi- 
cally designated low Income schools or schools for handicapped children, 
may have up to 100 percent of taelr loans cancelled for five years of 
teaching service according to variable formulas. As of July 1, 1970, 
loans may be cancelled at the 12-1/2 percent for each year of military 
service up to a total of 4 years. 



Proyam Effectiveness ; 

The effectiveness of the NDSL Program can best be measured by (1) the 
extent of utilization of this type of loan; and 

(2) the exttit to which the average amount of loan is adequate for the 
individual borrower relative to the cost of his education and the other 
student financial aid. This latter criterion la partially circumscribed 
by the total amount which an individual can borrow each year ($1»000) 
and by the relationship between the total NDSL funds available to the 
institution and the total number of students applying for loans. Thus, 
the effectiveness of the Frogrem depends partly upon more fully satisfying 
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the total demand for this type of loani but| also, upon the "packaging** 
practices which determine the average amount of loans at each Institu- 
tion. 

Presently I loan applications from Institutions are about 30 percent 
In excess of final panel-approved amounts* Fanel-approved amounts 
have typically exceeded actual Program appropriations by about 40 percent. 
Since .institutional requests are typically inflated to correct for ex«~ 
pected panel reductions, such requests are not an accurate measure of 
need. However, since institutional requests are partly formulated with 
reference to prior year funding > it is equally possible that such requests 
understate real need. 

The NDSL Program had provided, cumulatively > loane to over 2 million 
students through FY 1970, The average anount of loan was $532 in FY 1970 « 
Below is a comparison of growth rates in total appropriations i new students 
served » anH average loan amount for the seven-year period ending FY 1972. 



Year 


Total Appropriations 


New Bo r rovers 


Average' Loan 


1966 


23.8% 


16.1% 


8.8% 


1967 


5.8 


- .8 


- 1.2 


1968 


.7 


-6.8 


- 7.1 


1969 


0 


17.3 


3.6 


1970 


1.1 


-2.3 


1.5 


1971 


24.3 


42.0* 


22 . 2* 


1972 


30.3 


9.1* 


3.1* 


Estimates 







The rapid expansion of the Insured Sttident Loan Program ("Guaranteed 
Loans") indicated total loan demand many times that of the NDSL Program 
appropriation* This suggests that the total nuinber of NDSL borrowers 
might be significantly expanded. However » the average amount of loan Is 
not likely to increase much beyond $750 because of the large number of 
borrowers attending low-cost public Institutions. 

An Important criterion for program effectiveness is the proportion 
of NDSL loans going to lomv Income students. 74 percent of NDS loans 
are made to borrowers whose parents* Income is below $9,00O« Since Pro- 
gram effectiveness is partially defined by Its service to lower-income 
groups « it la clear that the HDSL Progran effectively reaches this group . 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

An evaluation study conducted by Educational Testing Service of 
ftlnceton, New Jersey, 1^ scheduled for completion In August, 1973. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Factbook. Bureau of Higher Education. January 1972. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON BDOCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Upward Bound Program 



Legialatlon i Expiration Date ; 

Higher Education Act of 1965. Title IV-A June 30p 1975 

Section 408; Public Law 89-329; as 
amended by Public Law 90-575; as amended 
by Public Law 91*230 f^aa amended by 
Public Law 92-318. 



Funding History : 



Year 



Authorlaatlon 



Appropriation 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



* 
* 



$29,600pOO0l 
3O»061,OO0} 

32,669,000t 
lOOpOODpGOO^ 



$29,600p000 
30p061p000 
32p669,000 
38»331»000 est< 



*There were no specific authorizations or appropriations for Upward 
Bound during these years. This was an OBO agency allocation made from 
the total appropriations of Title II-*A of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

^Represents budget Authority. Beginning In FY 1970 funds authorized 
were combined for the three programs of Special Services » Upward Bounds 
and Talent Search. (A total of $100»000»000 Is authorized for the three 
programs In FY 1973 i) 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

Upward Bound Is designed for the low-lncome high school student 
without the program» yould not ha^^e considered college enrollment nor would 
he have been likely to have gained admission to and successfully completed 
a two- or four-year college or other poateecondary school, tn a typical 
year an Upward Boimd student Is a resident on a college* university » or 
secondary school campus for a siac- to elght«waek summer session. In the 
academic year he may attend Saturday classes or tutorial/counseling sessions 
or participate In cultural enrichment activities. During hie junior and 
senior years he explores many options for the postsecondary preparation and 
program betst: suited to his needs. 
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Upward Bound looks for the individual who has a demonstrated aptitude 
for a career which demands postsecondary ec'ucation but whose faulty pre- 
paration prevents him from meeting conventional criteria for admission to 
a college, university or technical institute. It is designed to generate 
skills by means of remedial instruction, altared curriculum, 
tutoring » cultural exposure and encouragement so that the goal of Upward 
Bound, admission and success in higher education can be achieved. 

Upward Bound programs may include cooperative arrangements among one 
or more colleges and universities and secondary schools. High school 
students enrolled in these programs receive stipends of up to $30 per month. 
Federal t'lnarcial assistance for these programs may not exceed 80 percent 
of the total or $1,400 per student. 

The Upward Bound, program is operative (aummer 1972 and academic 
year 1972-73) at 316 projects at collegeg, universitiea and a select nxxmber 
of residential secondary schools* 

Programs Include (1) coordination, where feasible, of Talent Seaich, 
Upward Bound, and Special Services for Disadvantaged Students; (2) increased 
attention to students in cultural and geographic isolation; (3V projects 
to overcome motivational and academic barriers to acceptance at ^nd success 
in a two- or four-year college* 

Recent Census data reveals that there are about 1,800,000 students in 
the tenth to twelfth grades from poor families (less than $3,000 family 
Income), and near-poor famillea (less than $5,000 family income). These 
1,800,000 students constitute the upper limit of the Upward Bound t^irgat 
population. Census data also show that for the high school graduates of 
this poor and near-poor Income group who were 18 to 24 years old in 1970, 
about 40 percent had entered college by October 1970* 

About 60 percent of all high school graduates are now entering college 
eventually. This rate includes the many high school graduates who enter 
college later than the same year of high school graduation ("delayed entrants'') 
as well as the slightly over half of all high school graduates who enter 
college in the year of high school graduation. Therefore, if low-income 
high school graduates (up to $5,000 family Income) are to enroll in college 
at the same rate as all high school graduates, an additional 20 percent of 
low- income quart lie high school graduates mus^ complete high school and 
enroll in college. Since about 40 percent of the low-income quartile students 
enter college on their own, Upward Bound must concentrate on attracting the 
20 percent who are not to obtain national parity. This 20 percent of the 
1,800,000 low-income tonth to twelfth graders constitutes, therefore, the 
target population of Upward Bound. Upward Bound, consequently, must get 
about 360,000 (.20 X 1,800,000) of these tenth to twelfth grade students 
through high school and into college if the college entrance rate for high 
school graduates from families with incomes below $5,000 is to equal the 
college entrance rate for all families « 



ProRram Effectiveness ; Program Effectiveness can be measured in part by 
determining whether Upward Bound participants have a better college 
enrollment rate than the norm for their income group. A chart showing 
Upward Bound graduates and college enrollees follows: 
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Prom the above chart it can be seen that enrollment of the Upward 

Bound students exceeded the national mean of .40 for low income quartile 

students. 

A number of studies of the Upward Bound program have been completed* 
The most recent evaluation by Greenlelgh Associates found: 

1. Upivard Bound students are generally representative of the 
academically underachieving and economically disadvantaged youth 
In America. 

2. The Upward Bound program Is an effective dropout prevention 
program as well as a channel to college. 



3. College retention rates of Upward Bound graduates are equal 
to or greater than the national average. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluattohs ; 

An up-dated evaluation of Upward Bouid Is tentatively planned for 
FY 1974. 



Sources of Evaluation Dfli tj,: 

U. S. Bureau of the Census « Current P opulation Reporta^ Series 
P-20, No. 222 » ^'School Enrollment: October 1970." derived from 
tables 14 and IS, and unpublished data obtained from the Bureau 
of the Census. ) 

UPWARD BOUND 1965-69; A History and Synthesis of Data on the 
P rogram in the Office of Economic Opportunity . February 1970,, 
Gre.enlelgh Associates* New York, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Proiyram Name ; 

K<liic*atl(>nal Talent Search Program 

I- 

Log! a 1 at Ion : Expiration Date : 1 

Higher Education Act ot 1966. Til]e IV-A, 

Section 408, Public Law 89-329;aK kimendod by June 30, 1975 

Public Law 90-975 ;ae ^Amended by Public Law 
V)l-2:tO;afl amended by Public Law 92-318, 

Funding History : Year Authorization Appropri ^ tion 

1966 * $ 2,000,000 

19G7 * 2,500,000 

1968 * 4,000,000 

1969 $ 4,000,000 4,000,000 

1970 5,000,000 1/ 5,000,000 

1971 5,000,000 1/ 5,000,000 

1972 5,000,000 1/ 5,000,000 

1973 100,000,000 1/ 6,000,000 est. 

* Such sums as may be necessary. 

1/ Represents budget authority. BeglMning In FY 1970 funds authorized were 
combined for the three programs of Special Services, Upward Bound, and 
Talent Search. A total of $100,000»000 Is authorized for the three 
programs in FY 1973. 

Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Talent Search is a project grant and contract program which works through 

Institutions of higher education, and public and private agencies and organi- 
zations to provide services to low-Income youth from the 7thi through 12th 
grades. The ultimate goal of this program Is to equalize educational 
opportunities for low-Income students through; (1) identification a^d 
encouragement of qualified youth of financial or cultural need: (2) 
publication of existing forms of student financial aid; and (3) encouragement 
of secondary-school or college dropouts of demonstrated aptitude to reenter 
educational programs including post-secondary school programs. 

The Commissloi^er may enter into contracts with or award grants to institutions 
of higher education, combinatlonr of Institutions of higher education, and 
public and private nonprofit agencies and organizations (Including professional 
and scholarly associations) . In addition, he may enter into contracts with 
^mbllc and private agencies. Grants and contracts are limited to $100,000 
per year and funding selections are made on the basis of program proposals s 
submitted by eligible parties on or before a date set by ' e Commissioner. 
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-According to recent Census data, there are about 5,100,000 yoiitig people 
betwee*4 the ages of 13 to 21 who are poor or near-poor. This group Is 
made up of 3,600,000 young people from families of less than $3,700 
income, and 1,500,000 young people from families with an annual income 
from $3,700 to $4,700. These groups constitute the upper limit, or 
the target population, for the Talent Search program. 

There are, also, a large number of newly released veterans over 21 years 
old who need the services of Talent Search. Coupled with high unemploy- 
ment rates among the 800,000 to 1,000.000 servicemen who return to 
Civilian life each year is an education pattern reflected in the follow^ 
Ing statistics: 

20 to 25% of Vietnam veterans have had less than a high school 
level of education; 15% have completed some college work. 

20 to 25% of Vietnam veterans received combat training otly 
and are returning to civilian life inadequately prepared for 
emplojrment . 

In 1972-73, Talent Search is directing services to more of these veterans. 

DuL'lng academic year 1971-72 (fiscal year 1971), services were provided 
to 125,000 young people from grades 7 through 12. A total of 
28,612 were placed in post--secondary education compared with an academic 
year 1970-71 placement figure of 25,891. In addition, 1,684 dropouts 
were persuaded to return to school and ?.,039 enrolled in high school 
equivalency programs. 104 projects were funded with the $5 million 
appropriation in FY 1972. 



Program Effectiveness ': 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

An evaluation of Talent Search is tentatively planned to begin in 
FY 1973. 



Sources of Bvaluatlon Data ; 
Program files. 

U« S. Census, pablished and unpublished statistics. 
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ANNUA]. I^VALDATION RKlQllT <>N EDUCAriON PltOGHAMS 



Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 

Legislation ; Expiration Date: 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title 1/ 

Part A, Section 408; Public Law 89-329; June 30, 1975 

as fiunended by Public Law 90-575; as 
amended by Public Law 91-230; as amended 
by Public Law 92-318, 



Funding History : Year Authorization 1/ Appropriation 

1970 $ 10,000,000 $ 10,000,000 

1971 15,000,000 15,000,000 

1972 15,000,000 15,000,000 

1973 100,000,000 1/ 23,000,000 est. 

1/ Represents budget authority. Beginning in FY 1970 funds authorized 
were combined for the thre^j programs of Special Services, Upward 
Bound, and Talent Search. A total of $100,000,000 is authorized for 
th;i three programs in FY 1973. 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

Special Services is a project grant program making awards to 
institutions of higher education to provide services to disadvantaged 
students • 

The goal of this program is to provide remedial and other supportive 
services for stvidents with academic potential who because of educational, 
cultural, or economic background, or physical handicap are in need of 
counsellr^?, tutorial or other supportive services, career guidance and 
placement. 



Recent censtts data shows that there were aboat 1,200,000 poor anrl 
near-poor (up to $5,000 family income) eleventh and twelfth grade high 
school students. At least 65 percent (800,000) within the income group 
will be expected to graduate from high school, and at least 40 percent 
(320,000) of the high school graduates will be expected to enter college 
eventually. The 320,000 low- income students, plus those physically 
handicapped students from families above $5,000 Income, constitute the 
upper limit of the target population in need of special services. More 
clearly defined statistics on the target population for this program will 
become available upon completion of the current study of special services 
programs In' 1973. Preliminary evidence from this evaluation reveals that, 
in fall 1971, 14 percent of all undergraduates came from families with an 
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income that Places them within the federal ^^overnrient ' s poverty 
classification; this is the target population that the Special Services 
program focuses on. Also, while about half of all colleges report enrolling 
11 percent or more financially disadvantaged undergraduates, no more than 
20 percent of all colleges have a post-matrlculatlon special services type 
program — however funded — for lowincome students. 

The program completed its second year of operation on June 30, 1972. 
In FY 1972, 208 projects were funded, at an average cost of $68,000 per 
projec?:, serving 48,700 students. The average cost per student was about 
$3OO.0&. 



Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

The Southeastern Office of Educational Testing Service, Durham, 
North Carolina; is conducting an evaluation study which will be completed 
in early 1973. 



tiourcea oi Evaluation D ata; 
Program files. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Curroi^t Population Reports , 
Series P-20p No, 222, "School Enrollment: October 1970,** 
derived from tables 14 and 15, and unpublished data obtained 
from the Bureau of the Census ► \ 

Programmatic Attention to "Disadvantaged" tStudents b y Institutione 
o^ Higher Education in the United States; A Census for 1971-72 , 
Educational Testing Serviccj Princeton, New Jersey, September 1972 
(draft final report from phase one of the evaluation of the program 
for Special Services for Disadvantaged Studcntt: in Higher Education). 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

ProKram Name ; 

Strengthening Developing Instritutiona 



Legislation ; 



Higher Education Act of 1965, Title III; 
Public Law 89-329, as amended 



Expiration Date 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1966 $ 55,000,000 $ 5,000,000 

1967 30,000,000 30,000,000 

1968 55,000,000 30,000,000 

1969 35 ,000 ,000 30 ,000 ,000 

1970 70,000,000 30,000,000 
19 7 1 91 , 000 , 000 33 , 850 , 000 
19 72 91, 000 , 000 51 ,850 , 000 
1973 100,000,000 87,500,000 



ProRram Purpose and Operation ; 

The objective of the Program is to assist developing Institutions 
of higher education in strengthening their academic, administrative, atid 
student services programs so that they can become financially viable and 
can offer higher quality education to their students^ 

Tvo and four-year colleges which meet broad criteria for "developing" 
status may apply for funds with v^ich to enter into cooperative areange- 
ments with other colleges; and may apply for national teaching fellows or 
professors emeriti* Cooperative arrangements may involve an agreement 
with an "assisting" Institution and with several other developing insti- 
tutions in a consortium. Such arrangements may Involve exchange of faculty 
or students, visiting scholars, faculty and administration improvements. 
Introduction of new curricula and currlcular materials, and joint use of 
facilities such as libraries and laboratories. National Teaching Fellows 
and Professors Emeriti are selected by the grantee Institutions, 



Approximately 500 colleges are currently participating in Cooperative 
arrangements through Title III. About 200 projects are funded at these 
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Institutions. There were also about 550 National Teaching Fellowships 
awarded for FY 1972 and about 70 professors emeriti partlclpatid In the 
program. Of the 556 Institutions aided, 95 predominately or historically 
Black colleges participated and received 30,933,000, or 59.7 percent 
of the funds. 

The total funding of the Program was not Increased beyond the 
Initial level of $30 million until Ti ^71 and FY ^72 when appropriations 
were $33,850 million in FY 71 to $51,850 million in FY '72. Institutional 
requests exceed program appropriations by about 2.5 times. 

Preliminary results from an evaluation study suggest that 
institutional development is sequential starting with a "basic needs** 
levels J In which the institution has not yet managed the dally techniques 
of simple operation, including payroll, academic and fiscal record-keeping, 
student counseling, and curriculum development. Stage 2 is a stage in 
which these basic tasks of existence have been learned and in which the 
institution is moving to develop some kind of sense of Identity and mission. 
XFrom the data it was quite clear that cost-effectiveness does not become 
a legitimate factor until the institution has developed a fairly clear 
sense of mission. Before this happens there is no way in which the insti- 
tution could decide to not do certain things and to do others*) After 
this second stage of identity has been accomplished, institutions then 
move to a third stage, in which they are beginning to tackle more inter- 
esting, stimulating, and complex problems. 

Although the study was urable to find a cut-off point below which 
institutions were too poor to "deserve" Title III funding, it did find 
a number of institutions that were doing so well that Title III was 
clearly not needed to "keep them afloat." 



Changes have been proposed for the funds authorized above the $52 
million funding level for FY 1973 taking the evaluation fundings into 
consideration. Not only the program purpose but the evaluation of these 
programs will be affected. 



Program Effectiveness : 

No data on program effectiveness has yet been compiled and analyzed. 



Evaluation Studies : 

An evaluation conducted by the Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education, University of California, Berleley, was completed 
' in March 1973, . . 



Other Sources of Evaluation Data; 



Program files. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 



Annual Interest Grants 



Legislation : 



Expiration Date: 



Higher Education Facilities Act, as amended 1968; 
Title III, Section 306} Public Law 88-204. 



June 30, 1975 



Funding History: 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



$ 5,000,000 
11,750,000 
25,260,000 
38,750,000 
52,250,000 



$ 3,920,000 
11,750,000 
21,000,000 
29,010,000 
31,425,000 



1/ 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of this program is to reduce the cost to institution of 
higher learning of obtaining private loans for construction purposes. 

Loans obtained by institutions of higher education in amounts up to 
.90% 6i project development cost may be eligible for annual interest grant 
assistance. The annual grant made under this program covers the difference 
between annual debt service which would result from a 3 percent loan and 
the debt service actually obtained. Not more than 12 1/2 percent of the 
appropriation for the year may be used in any one State. 



In FY 1972 310 grants totaling $9.7 million were approved to support 
approximately $515 milli.T in construction loans. 259 institutions were 
aided by this program. Of these 69 were 2 year community colleges. They 
received grants totaling $1,924,412 which subsidized interest on loans 
valued at $121 million. 

The program has been targeted to those institutions having the greaLest 
need and serving the gfreatest number of disadvantaged students but this 
strategy has not been completely successful* In general, colleges with the 
greatest need for help have poor credit ratings and are least able to avail 
thenuielves of the help provided in this program* 

To remedy this sitofttion Sec. 746 of the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1972 provides assistancd to qualified institutions in securing loans 
by insuring payment of interest and principal on such loans. 

1/ New grants have been authorized under the continuing resolution, lequest 

for funds for this pj^gram have been incJuded in the supplemental budget request 
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Program Effectiveness : 

No form of assepsment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluations ; 

An evaluation of facilities' needs and program Impact Is being made 
by Froomkln, Inc. under contract to OPBE. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Bureau of Higher Education 
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ANNUAL EV.iLUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Grants for Construction of Undergraduate Academic Facilities 



Legislation ; 



Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
as amended; Title I; Section 103, 104' 
Pulilic Law 88-204; Public Law 89-329; 
2tf 'U,S,C, 701 a6 amended by Higher 
Education Amendments of 1972 



Expiration Date 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History : 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization 

$230,000,000 
460,000,000 
475,000,000 
728,000,000 
936,000,000 
936 ,000,000 
936,000,000 
50*000 ,000 
200,000,000 



Appropriation 

$230,000,000 
458,000,000 
453,000,000 
400,000,000 

83,000,000 

76,000,000 

43,000,000 

43', 000, 000 ; 

No appi:0prlation 



The purpose of this program Is to provide grants to higher education 
institutions to finance the construction, rehabilitation and Improvement 
of undergraduate facilities. 

Funds for public community colleges t^nd public technical institutes 
under this program are allotted to each state by a formula based on the 
number of high school graduates and per capital Income of residents* 
Funds for other institutions are alloted to each state by a formula based 
on the number of students enrolled in institutions of higher education 
and the number of students In grades 9 through 12. Within each state, 
federal grants^may be awarded for up to 50 per cent of the project deve- 
lopment cost. Twenty four^ per cent of funds appropriated under the Title 
are reserved for community and technical colleges and schools. 

Assistance is not given for facilities for which admission is 
normally charged. It is also not given for facilities used for sectarian 
instruction nor for facilities for schools of the health professions as 
defined In the Higher Education Faellltles Act. In addition, funds are 
not provided for .residential, dining, and student union purposes. 



The law requires each state to set up a state Commission i0r 
Higher Education Facilities, This Commission determines priorities 
and the federal share within the state for each project submitted. 



In FY 1972 250 (grants totalling $43,733,899 were made to 229 
itiHi Ltutlons . 73 ol the institutions were public community colleges 
which received 75 grants totalling $10,613,255, 

In the 1960*8, the total number of students in higher education 
increased by 3 million, H£FA, passed in 1963, made a significant 
(Contribution In providing the resultant needed additional academic 
fuel 11 Mob. That noed is^now not nearly so great and it is anticipated 
1 .iB\ by FY 74 private funding can accomodate whatever need there is for 
new construction. 

Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been com^ 
pleted. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

An evaluation of facilities* need and program Impact is being 
done by Froomkln, Inc. under contract to USOE. 

Sources of Education' Data ; 

Factbook. Bureau of Higher Kducatlon. January 1972. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Pixjgram Name: 



State Administration and Planning 



Lot$:i8latlon ; Expiration Date : 

Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963; June 30, 1973 
as amended; Title I, Section 105; Public 
Law 88-204, 



Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1966 $ 3,000,000 $ 3,000,000 

1966 2,000,000 2,000,000 

1967 7,000,000* 7,000,000 

1968 7,000,000 7,000,000 

1969 7,000,000 7,000,000 

1970 7,000,000 6,000,000 

1971 7,000,000 «, 000,000 

1972 7,000,000 6,000,000 



+ lliffher Education Amendments of 1966 (PL 89 -752), Sec. 3 not more than 
$a, 000, 000 may be expended in any fiscal year for the purpose of proper 
and efficient administration of State plans including such expenses which 
were necessary for the prtpftrttion of such plans. 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Title I of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 requires the 
establishment of State commissions to develop and to administer the 
State plan for the undergraduate facilities construction grants program. 
Grants are available to these commissions to cover the costs of adminis- 
tration of tha state plans under this title, and the instruc+l-^nal equip- 
ment grant program under Part A of Title VI of the HEA-"~"Under txie Higher 
Edu ation Amendments of 1966, grants are also availabl*^ t'^ the same 
commi^ssions for comprehensive planning to study futi.re f.^.cilitiee needs 
in higher education , 

Each, state desiring ta participate under Title I of HEFA is required 
to desijn^te an existing state agency or establish a new agency whi^h is 
representative of the public and of institutions of higher education* 
The afl^ency^s plan for state participation must be approved by the 
Commissioner^ 
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In FY 72, 54 state conanissions were awarded grants totaling $2.8 million 
for administration of AEFA programs • Basic comprehensive planning grants 
totaling $2.1 million were awarded to 53 , states. In addition^ a total of 
$1 million went to 45 model cities in 40 states to fund their planniiig. 



Program Effectiveness : 

No formal aasesamont of program affectlvanwa has yet been completed. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

An evaluation of facilities need and program impact is being done by 
Froomkin, Inc. under contract to USOE. ^ 

• , ■ - 

Source of Data ; 

Factbook: Bureau of Higher Education, January 1972 
Data from Bureau of Higher Education Public Law 92-318 
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ANI'UAI. E VALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



I'l-t tai-ain Name : 

Foreign Language and Areae Ceaters , Research, and Studies 



Legislation ; 



National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Title VI; Public Law 85-864; as amended 
by Public Law 88-665; as amended by Public 
Law 90-575; aa amended by' Public Law 92-318 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History ; 



Year 

1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
196:» 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Authorization 

$ 8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
13,000,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
18,000,000 
16,050,000 
30,000,000 
33,500,000 
30,500,000 
50,000,000 



Appropriation 



$ 3,416 
7,300 
6,554 
8,000 
7,970 
a, 000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,800 
15,700 
15,450 
12.850 
7ti70 
13,940 
12,500 



,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,000 BBt. 



Program Purpose and Operation ; ' 

Programs for foreign language and area studies funded under this 
appropriation have four major purposes: (1) increase the nation's man- 
power pool of trained BpecLillsts in foreign language, area studies, and 
world affairs; (2) provide Inservlce training to upgrade and update the 
professional knowledge and skills of existing specialists in fcreign 
language, area studies, and world affairs; (3) produce new-kno'^ledge about 
other nations and cultures, particularly those of the non-Western world, 
through veRf- ch and development; and (4) develop improved curricula and 
effective Instructional csterlals in foreign languages, area studies, and 
world affairs needed b;*/ education, government, and business. 
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Tlic National Defense Education Act, Title VI, authorizes the award 
ul nraiUH anil conf rncLH to U. S. etiucatlonal Institutions, organizations, 
-nxl Imllvltliuiln tor r.rtJvltieB conducted primarily in the United States. 
I'rogrrtm a»MlHtrtiico. Inciudea inatltutidnal davGlopmcnt, fr-Tlowahip supportj 
and research in fort^ign language i area studies, vorld affairs, and 
Lnterculcural understanding. 



Program Effectiveness ; 

Recent studies of foreign language and area studies programs in the 
U, S. reveal the growth in the development .of non-Westp.rn f^tudinR 
since enactment of the NDEA in 1958. Whereas in 1958, some 37 "uncommonly 
tciught'^ languages were offered in U, S, universities, in 1972 approximately 
85 modern foreign languages were taught at^ ^NDEA VI centers alone. A 1970 
survey of foreign language enrollments^ reveals that while higher education 
registrations in most of the foreign languages traditionally taught in 
American hi^,her education have been in a distinct dox^mwrird trend since 1968 
(French, German, Russian, Latin, and Ancient Greek), student enrollments 
in Italian, Spanish, and in over 100 less commonly taught languages taken 
collectively have increased significantly — by 12.8%, and 39. -^^^^i, 

rospcctlvely . 

The lf23s commonly t.'=»tight languages form the crux of rhe NDEA ^^I pr-^- 
^^m effort — instruction' in 27 languages, most of which are official 
X iages of independent nations, is offered only at }n)KA centers; at 
least 50% of total U. S. course enrollments, in 15 other languages are con- 
centrated at NDEA programs. 

While enrollments in the uncommonly taught languages are'^incrcaslng • 
total enrollments in these languages renriain s^al.l. . Foi* eivmple, in 1970 
there were only 5,319 undergraduate and 796 graduate sturlents st;id3"ing 
Chinese, and only 12 undergraduates and 6 graduates in Viatnamese. Recent 
indications are that enrollments in Chinese language courses have increased. 

The NDEA foreign language tr ^.ining and area studies program provides a 
means for correcting existing disciplinary and geographic imbalances, 
broadening the scope of area training, and improvincr and ir.aintaining lan- 
guage skills. 

The first phase of a major reallocation of program funds according to 
changing priorities among and within world areas began in 1972. 106 
foreign language and area studies centers at 63 U. Institutions of 
higher education offered instruc4:ion In the language and cultures of 
countries in Africa, Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, the U.S.S.R;, 
and Western Europe to approximately 104,000 undergraduate and graduate 
students. The following table provides data on the world area distri- 
bution of National Defense Education Centers in fiscal year 1972. 
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World Area 



Number of 
CentTS 



Qblljiatlons 



Est. Total 
Enrollments 



Kurasia £/ 

Eastern Asia b/ 

Latin America 

South and Southeast Asia 

Africa 

Middle East 

Northwest Europe . . * . 



22 
27 
16 
15 
13 
12 
1 



$ 1,027,840 
1,651,200 



642,400 
1,039,520 
685,400 
794,240 
58,400 



18,500 
24,000 
32,000 
12,000 
4,800 
12,000 




500 



Totals 



106 



$ 5,899,000 



103,800 



a/ Includes East European, Slavic, Ural-Altaic and Sino-Soviet Centers, 
b/ Includes General and East Asian Centers. 

FY 1972 fellowships, targeted on underrepresented disciplines and 
world areas, were awarded to about 1,500 graduate students planning careers 
in teaching or public service requiring a knowledge of modern foreign 
languages and related fields. 39 research contracts were awarded t* produce 
research on methods of teaching. 



i^rogram Effectiveness ; 



A riaview of foreign language and area studlea programs in the U. S. (ba*ed 
on a sample of 13,000 foreign language and area studies specialists, of 
whom about 10,000 are college or university faculty members) has provided 
data on the impact of the NDEA program. A sampling of previous holders of 
NDEA VI fellowships showed that almost all (89.1%) of the fellows used 
their foreign area training in their first Job. Of the Ph.D. graduates, 
99% were employed as language and world area specialists. The survey also 
indicates that the existing pool of specialists needs more focused deve- 
lopment in certain aspects in order to achieve; 

An upgrading of language skills. Of the world area specialists surveyed, 
only 25% reported that they, can easily speak, read, and write a language 
of their area. A major factor in acquiring and maintaining proficiency in 
toreign languages is the opportunity to utilize the language In the country 
where it is in regular use. The small amount of money available for con- 
tinuing research and training abroad Is a limiting factor. 

Studies on international and lnt€ircultural education, and new curricula and 
instructional materials are Intended for use in schools and colleges 
throughout the U. S. The impact of this program -t.s suggested by a materials 
utilization survey which provides specific data- on instructional materials 
for 50 different languages in 82 foreign language and area studies programs. 
Results of the survey show, for example, that of 24 respondent institutions 
engaged in teaching Chinese, 21> or 88 percent were using materials produced 
under National Defense Education Title VI support; of 17 pvograms offering 
instruction in Hindi, 100 percent were using National Defense Education 
materials; and 6 out of 7 Arabic programs similarly reported utilization of 
National Defense Educatlon-I^upported materials. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : None 



Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

^Language and Area Studies Program Re lew ^ Richard D. Lambert 
(to be published in Spring 1973 by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science and the Social Science Research 
Council); International Studies and the Social Sci ences; A 
Survey of The Status of International/Comparative studies and 
Recommendations Concerning National Needs and Priorities , 
James N. Rosenau (Minneapolis , Minnesota: International Studies 
Association, June 1971); 1970 Census of International Programs 
in State College and Universities, Ametlcan Association of 
State College and Universities (Washington, D. C; AASCU Studies 
1971/3, August 1971). 

^Fall 1970 Survey of Foreign Language Registrations in U. S. 
Institutions of Higher Education, Modem Language Assoclat:.jn 
( ADFL Bulletin , December 1971). 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Fulbrlght - Hays Act 



Legislation ; 



Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act of 1961. Section 102 (b) 
(6); Public Law 87-256; as amended by 
Public Law 87-565; as amended by Public 
Law 89-698 . 



Expiration Date ; 
None 



10 UH^i In^s HlHLory : 



Year 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Authorization 



Appropriation 

$ 1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 - 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,430,000 
830,000 

1,323,000 
1,360,000 est. 



il Indefinite, does not require specific money authorization. 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Programs for foreign language and area studies funded under this 
appropriation have four major purposes: (1) increase the nation* s man- 
power pool of trained specialists in foreign language, area studies, 
and world affairs; (2) provide inservice training to upgrade and update 
the professional knowledge and skills of existing specialists in foreign 
language, area studies, and world affairs; (3) produce new knowledge 
about other nations and cultures, particularly those of the non-Western 
world; and (4) develop curricula and instructional materials in foreign 
language, area studies, and world affairs needed by education, govern- 
Tnent> and business. 

■ ; 

Programs funded under the Fulbrlght-Hays Act Section 102 (b) (6) 
provide first-hand experience in the area of specialisation, update and 
extend research knowledge, and maintain and Improve language skills. 
Program assistance includes fellowships for faculty and doctoral 
dissertation research, group projects for research and training. 
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curriculum consultant services of fi^relgn educators to Improve foreign 
languages, area studies ^ world affairs, and intercultural education in U, S» 
tjchools and colleges. 



A recent review of foreign language and area studies programs In the 
U. S. demonstrated that adequate opportunities for research and study abroad 
are critical to improving the quality of specialist training • Over 85% of 
♦•hose included in the survey reported a: need to increase opportunities, for 
studying language in its natural setting. While in cb::olute terms there has 
been substantial growth in the niunbers of specialists with some overseas experi-- 
emce, the survey reveals that on the average the depth of experience abroad 
yremains quite shallow. Furthermore, although as a group the specialists have 
'had experience in a wide range of countries, the research of a majority of the 
specldlists has been clustered in n relatively small number of countries. In 
brief, a few countries are overstudled, relatively speaklngi wtlle a large 
number are understudied • 

The Fulbrlght-Hays and Excess Foreign Currency programs provide. a limited 
number of educators and scholars in foreign languages and area studies with a 
means for upgrading and maintaining language skills, acquiring first-hand 
knowledge, and conducting original research in their area of. specialization. 

In FY 1972, 151 Ph.D. candidates in foreign language and area studies 
received fellowshipo for dissertation research abroad in 53._cmmtries on a 
variety of topics. Examples include the political dynamics of health care 
in China, the law and administration of environmental quality in the U.S,S.Re» 
a study of decision making in Japanese ii.;du8try, and an analysis of urban growth 
in Nigeria. . 

Group projects abroad included assistance to two Interualverslty centers 
for Instenslve advanced language training in Chinese and Jar^an^oe (in Taipei 
and Tok^o, respectively) and 5 ethnic heritage seminars abroad for educational 
personnel conducting or planning ethnic studies programs in U.S. schools. 

Fourteen curriculum consultant grants provided U. S. schools, State 
departments of education, and small four-year colleges with opportunities to 
develop curricula and teaching materials in in*:ernational studies with the 
assistance of educational specialists from 9 countries* 

In fiscal year 1973 this program will support 120 doctoral dissertation 
research fellowships, il group projects, 25 curriculum consultant grants, and 
20 faculty research felJowshlpe. 

Program Effectiveness ; 



No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation lludle» : 
None 

Sources of Evaluation Dar.a ; 
I 

Language and Area Studies Program Raviev , Richard b. Lambert (to be 
published In Spring 1973 by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and the Social Science Research Council). 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION RliPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1 " 



P rogram Name : 

Community Service and Continuing Education Program 



Legislation : 



Higher Education Act of 1965, Title I; 
Public Law 89-329; 20 V.S.C. 1001 as 
amended by Public Law 90-575; 20 U.S.C. 
1001, 1005, 1006. As amended by Higher 
Education Amendments of 1972. 



Expiration Date: 



June 20, 1975 



Funding History: 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1958 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Autho rization 

$ 25,000,000 
50,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
50,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,OQO,OQO 
30,000,000 



Appropriation 

$ 10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
9,500,000 
9,500,000 
9,500,000 
9,500,000 
15,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of this program is to provide grants to the States to 
strengthen those programs of colleges and universities which assist in 
the Solution of community problems such as housing, transportation, health, 
etc. The program is administered in each State by a State agency designated 
by the Governor under a State plan approved by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. The State Agency establishes priorities for its State and approves 
institutional proposals to be funded < Funds are provided on a 66 '2/3 percent 
i*^ederal and a 33 1/3 percent non-Federal basis. 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 extended this program through 
fiscal year 1975 and authorize the Commissioner to reserve mp to 10% of 
the appropriation for grants and contracts covering up to 90% of the cost 
of special programs and 'projects designed to seek solutions to national and 
regional problems of technological change and environmental pollution. 

OE strategy is to fund fewer, larger, and more comprehensive projects 
that may remain permanent features of institutions after the period of Title 
1 funding and to fund those whibh yrill provide appropriate higher education 
contributions to selected national priorities of environmental and ecological 
education, drug abuse education, assistance to the Model Cities programs, 
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and the improvement of state and local grovernraent servlcee. In addition 
to traditional types of program .such as specifically designed seminars, 
conferences, and continuing education courses, the development and 
demonstration of new mechanlBma wuch^^as community eonters, consortia, and 
urban agents are being tried. 

Program Ef Fectlven ftsa; 

No formal assessment of program ef fectlvanaas has yet been completed. 



ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

The Higher Education Amendmonte of 1978 require the National Advieory 
^ouncil on Extension and Continuing Education to review Title I programs 
carried our prior to July 1, 1973 to ascertain which show the greatest 
promise and greatest return for resources devoted to them- This is to be 
completed by March 31, 1975. 



Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Bureau of Higher Education 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION RgPQRT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : ^ 

Land-Grant Colleges and Univeraitiee Program 



Legislation ; Expiration Date : 

Second Morrill Act of 1890, as amended; None 

26 Stat. 417; 7 U.S,C. 322, 323; 

Bankhead-Jones Act, as amended; 49 Stat. 

439; Public Law 182; 7 U.S.C. 329 as 

umondod Title IX, Soc. 506 HiK^er Kducatlon 
Amendments of 1972- 



Funding History : 



Year 


Authorization* 


Appropriation 


1901 


$ 5, Of 3,000 


$ 5,062,000 


1962 


14,500,000 


14,500,000 


1963 


14,500,000 


14,500,000 


1964 


14,500,000 


14,500,000 


1965 


14,500,000 


14,500,000 


1966 


14,500,000 


14,600,000 


1967 


14,500,000 


14,500,000 


1968 


14,500,000 


14; 500, 000 


196? 


14,720,000 


14;550,000 


1970 


14,922,000 


14,720,000 


1971 


14,7 20,000 


12,680,000 


1972 


14,7 20,000 


12,600,000 


1973 


15,260,000* 


18,700,000 



* This figure does not include the one-time appropriation of $6 million for 
the two newly designated land-grant colleges of Virgin Islands and Guam, 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

k land-grant college or university is an institution of higher 
learning designated by a state legislature for the benefits of the First 
Jlorrill Act of 1862 or the second Morrill Act of 1890. The purpose of the 
original act was to insure the development in each state of at least one 
college "to teach such branches of learning #e are related to agriculture 
and the mechanical arts". The second Morrill Act, the Nelson amendment and the 
Bankhead- Jones Act provide for pezmanent annual appropriations and grants 
some of which are allocated on a population basis. 

Several amendments have designated Puerto Eico, the District of Columbia, 
Guam and the Virgin Islands as states for the purpose of these Acts- There 
are now 72 colleges enjoying land-grant status « 
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Each State receives $50,000 under the Second Morrill Act. Each of 
these jurisdictions receives $150>000 from Bankhead-Jones funds plus an 
additional allotment based upon population. Grants are paid to State 
Treasurers. State legislatures must provide by statute for the division 
of funds if the state has more than one land-grant Institution. No 
portion of the funds may be applied to the purchase, erection^ preser- 
vation, or repair of buildings or to the purchase of land. An annual 
report on the expenditure of the funds must be made by each institution 
to the U. S. Office of Education. 

In Fiscal Year 1972, 72 institutions received grants under the program. 
About 94 percent of the funds were used for ealaries of instructors and 
the remainder for instructional equipment. 

rt))^ rani l^f f ♦^rt iveness : 

Although no'~formai evaluation has ever been made of these programs, 
it is evident that the purposes of the Acts have been largely fulfilled. 
Land-grant colleges and universities educate about a fifth of the currently 
enrolled college students and grant 40 percent of the doctoral degrees* 

On ^^olng and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 
None 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 1 



Bureau of Higher Education 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

t'ro^ram Name: 

NDEA Fellowship Programs 

Legislation : ' Expiration Date : 

HEA Title IX» Part B (Replaces National j^^^ ^^^^ 

Defense Education Act of 1958; Public Law 
85-864; as amended; 20 U.S.C 462.) 

Funding History: New Fellowships 





Fellowships 




Support 








Authorized 


New 


Continuing 


Total 


Appropriations 


1959 


1,000 


1,000 




1,000 


$ 5,300,000 


1960 


1,500 


1 , 50.0 


1,000 


2,500 


12,650,000 


.19G1 


1,500 


1 , 500 


2,500 


4,000 


20,690,000 


1962 


1,500 


1,500 


3,000 


4,500 


22,262,000 


1963 


1,500 


1 , 500 


3,000 


4,500 


21,200,000 


1964 


1 , 500 


1,500 


3,000 


4,500 


21,200,000 


1965 


3,000 


3,000 


3,000 


6,000 


32,740,000^ 


1966 


6,000 


6,000 


4,500 


10 , 500 


55,961,000^ 


1967 


7,500 


6,000 


9,000 


15,000 


81,957,000^ 


196B , 


7 , 500 


3,328 


12,000 


15,328 


86,600,000^ 


1969 , J . 


7,500 


2,905 


9,328 


12 , 233 


70,000,000 


1970 


7,500 


2,370 


6,233 (a) 


8,603 


48,813,000 


1971 


7,500 


2,100 


6,245 (b) 


8,345 


47,285,500 


1972 


7,500 


0 


4,650 (c) 


4,650 


26,910,000 


1973 


7,500 


0 


2,980 


2,980 


20,008,000 



$177,000 of FY 1965 appropriations were transferred to Teacher 
Cancellations, NDEA II. 

2 

$137,000 of FY 1966 appropriations were transferred to Teacher 
Cancellations, NDEA II. 

3 

$1,115,000 of FY 1967 -appropriations were transferred to Teacher 
Cancellations, NDEA II. 

^ $325,000 of FY 1968 appropriations were transferred to Teacher 
Cancellations, NDEA II. 

(a) Includes 170 special fellowships for veterans. 

(b) Includes 770 special fellowships for veterans and 200 fourth year 
fellowships. 

(c) Includes 180 special felLowships for veterans e 
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Proaram Purpoae and Operation : 

The Aim of thin progrftn I0 to incriAS« Ch« iupply of V0ll-tr«lned 

college teachers and encouragt tho development of doctoral leval edu** 

cation on a broad geographic basis by providing three-yaar fallowahlp 
8iupport for graduate student a. 

This program aids graduate schools innetrengthening their doctoral 
programs, in developing interdisciplinary programs tailored to prepare 
teachers in fields of emerging manpower needs, and in helping veterans, 
formerly on fellowships, resume their education in order to prepare for 
acadenic careers. 

Each NDEA IV fellowship is a three-year award providing a stipend 
ol $2400 for the first year of study, $2600 for the second, $2800 folt 
the third, and $500 per year fpr each dependent. In addition, a $2500 
per year educational allowance is provided to the institution for each 
NDEA fellow actively enrolled. 

Panels of academic consultants review institutional applications and 
recommend specific doctoral programs at applying institutions to the 
Commissioner for final approval of fellowship awards. 

Funds budgeted for the College Teacher Fellowship Program (NDEA, 
Title IV) iu FY 73 will support only continuing fellows. 2100 of these 
will be In their third year — the remaining 880 are returning veterans who 
are former fellows. 

The Program has been reviewed to determine Its future irole. This 
was necessary because there no longer appears to be a shortage of college 
teachers with the doctorate in a number of academic disciplines'. The 
program will expire June 30, 1973 < However, Part B of the HEA 1965 as 
amended in 1972 authorizes a somewhat similar type program. 



u .,ni? rj^' institutions participated in 3,341 programs fostered 
Dy NDEA Fellowships program. There were 4,950 feliows on tenure. 

Program Effectiveness : 

The study of NDEA Title IV done by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research, Inc. shows that the program has been successful in several 
respects. It has lesulted in a wide geographic distribution of 
gradurte study centers: Compared to other doctoral students, fellows 
have tfciken a shorter average time to ct^jplete their doctoral studies. 
Also their attrition rate has been smaller. 



Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Bureau of Higher Education 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. . 

Study of NDEA Title IV Fellowship Program , Phase I and II, 1988, 1»7U, 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

EPDA, Part E Fellowships 



Legislation : 

Education Professions Development Act; 
Part E, Section 541, Public Law 90-35; 
20 U.S.C. 461-465. 



Funding History ; 



Expiration Date ; 
June 1975 





Total 


Fellow-^hlps 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1969 


$21,500,000 


$2,200,000 


1970 


36,000,000 


5,000,000 


1971 


36,000,000 


5,000,000 


1972 


36,000 iOOO 


5,044,000 


1973 


5% or more 


2,172,000 




of total 





Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of this program is to Increase the supply of well-prepared 
teachers 9 admlnlstretois, and specialists In areas of critical need for 
Junior-community colleges and 4-year colleges and universities by provid- 
ing one-and two-year fellowships for graduate level study in non-degree or 
advanced degree programs (other than the Ph.D. or equivalent for those 
planning a career in college teaching). Support is provided to: 
(i) programs that hav3 a high promise for improvement over past practices 
In their training of higher education personnel; (2) programs that prepare 
personnel for the higher education needs of students from low-income 
families; (3) programs that train and retrain teachers, administrators » 
or educational specialists for Junior colleges and 2-year community 
colleges located in urban areas; (4) programs that prepare personnel in 
higher education who wlLl . serve in developing Institutions; (5) programs 
that prepare administrators, including trustees, presidents, deans, de- 
partment chairmen, development officers, and financial aid officers; 
(6) programs that provide graduate level education for women training 
for careers in higher education; (7) programs that are a basic combina- 
tion of the above priorities and which shov evidence of effective coiranuni- 
cation between faculty, students, administration, and, where appropriate, 
local communities in the planning and implementation of the propoEied 
program. 

Institutions of higher education apply directly to the Office of 
Education for fellowships. Applications are reviewed by panels of faculty 
members and administrators who represent American higher education. Their 
roicommendations are made to the Commissioner of Education. 
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.Fellowship support Is provided for one or two years depending on the 
IcMigth of the training program. Financial aaalstance is distributed in the 
following manner: $2,400 paid to students for first fellowship year and 
$2,600 for the second yearj fellows are entitled to $500 during the fellow- 
ship year for each eligible dependent; the institution receives 
$2,500 a year for each fellow to pay for his tuition and required non- 
refundable fees. 

In an effort to provide more flexibility in the recruitment of higher 
education personnel, the following strategies will be implemented on a 
pilot basis: (1) direct award of fellowships to two-year colleges; 
(2) award of fellowships to women for part-time study as recotamended by the 
Newman Report; and (3) award of fellowships to programs which begin with 
the last undergraduate year. 

Some indication of the program's reach and operation can be obtained 
from program funding data and a study of recant graduates respectively. 

Program Funding Data 

Fiscal Year 



Output Measures 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Number of InstltutionB Participating 


50 


74 


82 


89 


Number of Approved Programs 


51 


78 


93 


101 


Total 


415 


960 


903 


921* 


Number of Fellowships Awarded (New) 


(415) 


(640) 


470 


586 


(Cont.) 


(0) 


(320) 


433 


335 


Number of Fellowhsipa Awarded 








J 


in the Training of Personnel As: 










Total 


415 


960 


903 


921 


Teachers 


(324) 


(702) 


651 


660 


Education Specialist 


(68) 


(183) 


167 


135 


Administrators 


(23) 


(75) 


85 


126 


Number of Fellowships Awarded to 










Train Personnel to Serve In: 










Total 


(415) 


960 


903 


921 


Junior Colleges 


(289) 


(710) 


689 


731 


Other Institutions 


(126) 


(250) 


214 


190 
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Fiscal Year 

I 1969 1970 1971 1972 

Average Yearly Amount of Fellowships $5301 $5208 $5537 $5507 

^Estimates for FY 72 are being revised. Therefore figures in this column 
are subject to reyislon. 

It seems clear from the table that program priorities indicated above 
are being met both in terms of types of institutions and subject areas. 

A study of 253 Part E fellows who have completed their training pro- 
grams at 22 colleges and universities reveals that 62 percent have accepted 
Jobs in inBtltutlons of higher education, some in. leadership positions. 
Of those not now currently employad in higher education, 19 percent are 
employed in higher education^ 19 percent are employed in elementary or 
secondary education, 10 percent nre continuing their education, 4 percent 
had resigned from the program, 2 percent were in military service i and 
3 percent had not yet accepted a Job or had good Job prospects at the 
time the reporting was requested. 

In another sample, information volunteered from eleven institutions 
of higher education, which have approved program designed to prepare 
personnel to work with the disadvantaged, shows that approximately 76 
percent of the total or 86 fellowships were awarded to members of minority 
groups — Blacks, Spanish-speaking Americans, American Indians, and 
Orientals* In addition. Just under 50 percent of the total 113 fellow- 
ships reported were awarded to women. 

In yet another area, approximately 13 percent of the total 903 
1971-72 Part E fellowships were awarded to military veterans* 



Program Effectiveness 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation ivtudies 

Study of the EPDA' V-E Program by Abt Associates, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

EPDA^ Part E Institutes 



Leglelation : 



Education Professions Development Act 
of 1967 as amended. Part E, Section 541 
through 543; Public Law 90-:}5 and Public 
Law 90-575; 20 U.S.C. 1119b. 



Funding History: 



Expiration Date ; 
June, 1975 





Total 


Institutes 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1969 


$ 21,500,000 


$ 4,700,000 


1970 


36,000,000 


5,000,000 


1971 


36,000,000 


5,000,000 


1972 


36,000,000 


5 > 800, 000 


1973 


5% or more 


5,826,000 




of Total 





Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of this program is to train teachers » administrators, or 
educational specialists for higher education by providing support for 
institutes and short-term training programs* Emphasis is given three 
areas: (1) In^s^rvice training of personnel from Juhior and community 
colleges; (2) in-service training of personnel from developing institutions 
such as thm predominantly black colleges and the small isolated four-year 
colleges; and (3) the training dt higher education personnel to meet the 
needs of the increasing numbers of minority and low-income students seeking 
a college education. Since the Part E program began^in FY 1969, most of the 
funds allocated under the EPOA Part £ institute program have been focused on 
these areas of critical need. 

In order to have maximum impact on the three prioxlty areas, some 
emphasis is given to training administrators of Junior colleges and 
developing institutions in modem management techniques. 

This program provides support for in-service or pre-service training, 
part-time or full-time training programs of up to 12 months duration; 
training of college personnel in a variety of fields, including academic 
subject-matter areas; instructional methods and equipment, administrative 
skills, student personnel services, etc. Grants to the institution conducting 
the training cover all direct and indirect operating costs of the training 
program, as well as the cost of participant support. 
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Training must b6 of gi^duate-^level qiiallty; seminers, conferences, 
symposia, and workshops are not eligible for support unless they are part 
of a continuing training program; funds may not be used- for purchase of 
equipment or for travel expenses of trainees. 



In FY 1972, $4,725,000 was awarded to Institutions of higher education 
in Kupport of 100 institutes and f^hort-term training programs In 44 states, 
Mio District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. These programs provided training 
r<ir approximately 7,930 higher education personnel. 

In FY 1972, most of the fundB were awarded to three priority areas as 
follows; (1) $2,013,662 (42.6%) supported programs to train Junior college 
personnel; (8) $3,379,820 (71,5%) supported programs to train higher education 
personnel to serve minority and low-income students; and (3) $2,014,192 (42.6%) 
supported programs to train personnel of developing institutions* These 
allocations to priority areas are not, however, mutualljt exclusive. 

Since FY 1969, the first year of the Part E program, there has been an 
Increasing emphasis on programs for Junior college personnv'l, disadvantaged 
students, and developing institutions, while the trend in programs for the 
other (primarily for teachers in non-developing four-year colleges and 
universities) categories has clearly been in the direction of de-emphasis. 
While data are not available to assess the long-term Impact of this program 
it is ©vident that the EPEA Part E Institutes program has focused on the 
national priorities the program was designed to address. 



Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been complted. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Additional repprta will be received from a study coniducted by ABT 
Associates. Other than^thla^ no additional evaluation studies are planned^,/ 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ^ 

Loans for Construction of Academic Facilities 



Legislation; 



Title III, P.L. 88-204, P,L. 84-329 

Title Vll-C as amended by Education Amendments of 1972. 

Funding History ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1964 $ 120,090,000 $ 0 

1965 120,000,000 169,250,000 

1966 120,000,000. 110,000,000 

1967 200,000,000 200,000,000 

1968 400,000,000 0 

1969 400,000,000 100,000,000 

1970 400,000,000 0 

1971 400,000,000 0 

1972 50,000,000 0 

1973 200,000,000 0 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of this program is to make loans to institutions of 
higher education and higher education building agencies to assist in 
the construction or improvement of undergraduate and graduate academic 
facilities. 

The amount of a loan plus any other Federal funds may not exceed 
75% of the eligible cost of a project. Loans are made on the basis of 
approved applications with not more than 12.5% of the appropriation 
awarded to projects in any one state. Interest on these loans is not 
to exceed three percent. 



In the last few years this program has not received any appro- 
priations — having been supplanted by the Atmtial Interest Grant Program. 
However, as previously made loans are paid back small sou ahecome' 
available for additional direct loans. In FY 1972 19 such loans 
totalling $11,074,000 were made to 16 institutions. The loans were 
targeted to Black, private colleges. 
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Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been 
completed*. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation : 

An evaluation of facilities needs and program impact is being made 
by Froomkin, Inc. under contract to OPBE. 



Source of Evaluation Data: 



Bureau of Higher Education. 
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Education Professions Development Programs 

1. Attracting Qualified Persons to the Field of Education 

2. Teacher Corps Program 

3. State Grant Program for Attracting and Qualifying 
' * Teachers 

4. Educational Leadership Program 

5. Career Opportunities Program 

6. Early Childhood Program 

7* School Personnel Utill^sation Programs 

8. Special Education Program 

9. Training of Teacher Trainers Program 

10. Pupil Personnel Services Program 

11. Urban/Rural School Development Program 

12. Teacher Training in Developing Institutions Program 

13. Vocational Education Personnel Program 
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^i^NNUAi. r.v.. ].r vnoN nEPr > vT on HiJi TATTor^ yy oi : i . : ' 

Attracting.* Qualified Persons to the Field ol Kducation 

Leryl- ^lat ion; Expiration Date ; 

Part A, Sec. 50/* of P.l. . 90-35 

Hdncntlon Professions Development Act FY 1972 

l^^^tHll^^^ ^^-^ : .a:or v; Year An ther i ?:ation A.ppropr iatl on 

1969 $2,500,000 $ -0- 

1970 b, 000,000 000 
1071 :.,n00,000 500,000 
1972 -0- 300,000 

* 197 3 -0- --0- 

ProK^ ^' ^r*) Piirpo?>o nnd Operat:fon : 

The ])u:-po8c of the KPDA, Section 5{>A(a) is to attract qualitied persons 
to the field of education who ordinarily would not consider this field 
by: 

1. identifying capable youth in s^^condary schools v;ho may be 
Interested in careers In education and encouraging theni to 
pursue post-secondary education in preparation for such 
careers; 

2. puMi.cizing available opportunities for careers in the 
field of education; 

3. encouraging qualified persons to enter or reenter the 
fie]tl of education and 

4. encouraging artists, craftsmen, artisans, scientists, 
homemakers, and persons from other professions and 
vocations, to tnidertake ttaching or related assignments 
on a part-time basis or for temporary periods. 

Since passage of the legislation underlying this program, a situation 
of a national teacher surplus in 1965, has emerged and been recognized. 
Tt is equnlly clear, however, that there are still certain areas in 
v.'ln'cli LMii e is either a shortage of teachers or a lack of highly 
qualified, hjj'.l;ly moiivato-.l persi>i:nel. These areas include (1) personnel 
f or liriu»r-c . :.y or areas having a ]\lgh concentration of educationally 



ERIC 
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disadvantaged pupils, (2) personnel for bilingual or bicultural education, 
(3) personnel for vocational or career education and for education of the 
handicapped. 

This program has been redirected to focus on these areas of critical 
shortages during fiscal year 1972. Four projects are currently in 
operation. 

At tlie National College of Education in Evanston, Illinois summer work- 
shops to interest high school students in educational careers have been 
held for the past two sunuaers. These workshops served 289 students. 

The National Center for information on Careers in Education provides 
infornmtion on education careers to a variety of persons and organizations. 
Now operating two-years, the Center is attempting to provide more informa- 
tion to persons from innc :-city area as one of its primary objectives. 

At Washington Technical Institute, attempts are being made to develop 
and strengthen the role of volunteers as part-time educational personnel 
tlirough the development and reproduction of materials that can be used in 
the training of educational volunteerr or professionals using volunteer 
assistance (Project VOICE). Such volunteer assistance does not contribute 
to the teacher surplus, but does free teachers from many routine, non-- 
professional duties so that they have more time to devote to actual instruc- 
tion of their pupils. 

In Menlo Park, California, the Portola institute is operating a Kids 
Teaching Kids project which utilizes Mexican-American and low- income high 
school students as trained paraprof essionals and tutors. Approximately 
260 minority high school students have been helped to become aides in 
elementary schools. 

, Program Effectiveness : 

No fomal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

No evaluation studies currently underway. No new studies are planned. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

None. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL PRC'GixAlvir> 



Program Name : 
Teacher Corps Program 



Lcj^islation ; 

Title V, P.L. 89-329(1965) amended by Part B-1, 
P.L. 90-35 - Education Professions Development Act 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1976 



Funding History : 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



Authorization 

$ 36,100,000 
64,715,000 
33,000,000 
46,000,000 
80,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
37,500,000 



Appr opriation 

$ 9,500,000 
11,324,000 
13,500,000 
20,900,000 
21,737,000 
30,800,000 
37,435,000 
37,500,000 



The purposes of the Teacher Corps are (1) to strengthen the educational 
opportunities available to children in areas having high concentrations 
of low-income families, and (2) to encourage colleges and universities 
to broaden their programs of teacher preparation. To achieve this, the 
Teacher Corps attracts and trains college graduates and upperclassmen 
to serve in teams under experienced teachers; attracts volunteers to 
serve as part-time tutors or full-time instructional assistants; and 
attracts and trains educational personnel to provide specialized training 
for Juvenile delinquents, youth offenders, and adult criminal offenders. 
Typical participant activities involve academic vork in a college or 
university, on the job training In schools, and participation in school 
related community projects^ Typical program elements include flexible 
models of teacher education based on performance criteria, involvement 
with other college and university departments outside the school of 
etlucatton, granting credit for the internship period, and utilization 
of regular school staff and members of the community in the teaching 
steff. 

During FY 1972, Teacher Corps directly affected the learning experiences 
of 113,370 children of whom 43,500 (37.6%) were from families with annual 
incomes below $3,000. Approximately 60 percent of the children-were in 
elementary schools. Teacher Corps programs impacted on 138 school districts, 
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and such special clientele groups aa bilingual children, (14 projects), 
Inuian children (7 projects), and children in training institutions (6 
projects). Teacher Corps also ran a special program vhich encourages 
high school and college students, parenls and other coranmnity residents 
to serve as tutors or instructional assistants for children in disadvan- 
taged areas. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

A number of evaluation studies provide information and insight about 
program operation. For example, a survey of June, 1972 Teacher Corps 
graduates was conducted by Teacher Corps in August, 1972. Seventy per- 
cent, or 900 of 1300 graduates responded. About 570 or 63 percent indicated 
that they would remain in the field of education wiuh 11% (240) of them 
teaching in the school district where they served as interns. Ten per- 
cent (90) of the interns had not found teaching positions at the time 
of the survey. 

In addition, the Comptroller General's Office issued a report to the 
Congress in July, 1972, concerning the assessment of the Teacher Corps 
program made by the General Accounting Office (GAO), The study consisted 
of a review of Teacher Corps projects at seven institutions of higher 
education and the reaptctlve participating local education agencies. 
Also, a quaitionnaire waa sent to all Corps members in the Nation who 
had completed their internships in 1968 and 1969. A total of 550 
responded to the questionnaire. The findings and conclusions are 
grouped according to the two major program purposes as followe: 

1. Strengthening educational opportunities 

The GAO found that ^^e program strengthened the educational 
opportunities for children of low-income families who attended schools 
where Corps members were assigned. Corps members provided more indivi- 
dualized instruction, used new teaching methods, and expanded clMsroom 
and extracurricular activities. Most of the interns and team leaders 
believed that children in the schools served by the problem had benefited 
from it. The classroom assistance provided by interns made it possible 
for regular teachers to devote more time to individualised instruction 
at d make classes more relevant to the needs of the children. 

Some of the Teacher Corps approaches to educating children were continuec 
by the school districts after corps members completed their assignments. 
Other approaches were discontinued because the school districts either 
had not determined their usefulness or did not have sufficient staff ai i 
financial resources to carry them on. Corps members generally became 
involved with various types of educational community activities which 
most Corps members believe had been of benefit to both children and 
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adults. Some believed, hov;ever, that the activities were ixttic 
or no benefit due to poor planning and lack of coTTiinunil\ ^''rporf. A 
major of the interns who graduated from tl : prograia ie™.i:.eu '.n the 
field of education. Most of these interns took teachirr; posljions in 
schools serving low-- income areas. 

2, Broadening^ teacher-training program 

The GAO study indicates that the program had some success in 
broadening teacher preparation programs at institutions of higher 
e(hication. All seven institutions made some changes in their regular 
teacher preparation program as a result of the Teacher Corps. Five 
iriHtitutions developed a special curriculum for the Teacher Corps; the 
other two used existing courses. Most interns believed that their 
academic coursework was relevant to their needs. The impact of the 
program ^'':is lessened, however, because much of the special curriculum 
was not mf de available to non-Teacher Corps students and because 
institutions had not identified teaching approaches and techniques thp.l 
would warrant inclusion in their regular teacher preparation programs. 
The institutions that used existing courses for Teacher Corps students 
did not determine the effectiveness of these courses in preparing Corps 
members to teach disadvantaged children. 

Another relevant study is the Resource Management Corporation evaluation 
of Teacher Corps during FY 72. This evaluation covered 70 projects 
having 2,490 interns. Sixty-three projects with approximately 1900 
interns responded to the survey instruments. The major conclusion 
drawn from this study was that while the Teacher Corps projects (63 
studied) had done a fairly good job in terms of operating within program 
guidelines there were some areas that stood out as meriting attention 
by program specialists. The ii.cademlc training offered to interns, 
for example, was much more flexible than desired by the program staff. 
Only 31 percent of the total course-work was open for negotiation by 
interns, with 69 percent r^ftquired by the college or project. This 
finding differed significantly from the 50-50 balance established as 
a program goal. In addition, interns perceived a lack of communication 
between groups within a project and cited this as the major problem area 
for the program. A further area of concern was in the superficial 
involvement of many advisory councils and of the community in general 
in project operations. One example was that in 26 projects advisory 
councils met quarterly or semi-annually. Finally, con.^iderably more 
projects emphasized change in college training programs as opposed 
to change in the school systems. 

At least one analysis of a particular project — the Louisville, 
Kentucky Cycle V Project — offers further useful insight into program 
operations and accomplishments. Ti>e major thrust of this project was 
to strengthen educational opportunities in inner -city schools by training 
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100 Teacher Corps interns to become working partners on facilitating 
teams. These interns were an integral part of a ten-member teaching teams 
employing humanist*^:. lef.rnir<s processes, relevant curriculum and flexible 
educational structures. The reaching staffs of six elementary schools 
were reassigned as necessary ao that these schools could be completely 
restructured around 3 to 6 teachii.p teams efLch composed of one experienced 
coordinating teacher (team leader), .^nother experienced teacher (staff 
ii\icher), four "eacher Corps internSj, "^wo ';:)araprof esslonals, and student 
Li'.icliers when available. Each team instrvcted approximately 100 children 
ill ;m open learning environment. 

During the first year of the Cycle V Tea :her Corps project, only 17% 
of tlie elementary classes (grades 2-6) in project schools had an 
hu'reuse of 0,7 year or more in the totnl reading achievement mean. 
Hut, In the second year of the project (hie percenLage had more than 
tripled to of the classes (gradap) having an increase of 0»7 year 
or more. The percentage indicating a yt^ar or more of growth advanced 
from only 4% to 18%. 

Other advantages resulting either totally or partially froui Cycle V 
Teacher Corps include: 

1. A lowered pupil-teacher ratio by usin^ differentiated staffing. 

2. More creativity and innovation in the schools due to the 
wide range of backgrounds of Corpamen, 

3. Decreased vandalism and incTeased school attendance. 

4. Communication improved at all levels of instruction. 

5. Increased individualization of instruction. 

6. Improved pupil attitudes toward school and salf --concepts 
according to pre and post-test data. 

7. Increased special programs for children with special needs, 
e.g., behavior modification classes, enrichment programs, 
tutorial and remedial classes. 

8. Involvement of parents in m^iklng curriculum decisions. 

9. Training of teachers to use behavioral objectives. 
10, Increased counseling services for pupils. 



11. 



A behavior modification program (Swinging Door) initiated 
by Cycle V interns to remain in the School System and be 
expanded. 
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12. Development of a 10-year plan for epread-^.ng team teaching 
and differentiated staffing in the District. 

n. Neigliborhood School Boards as mi Integral part of local 
Rchool dec Iff inn-making. 

Kf, Closer communication and cooperation between universities 
and the School District, 

15, Cross-age cutoring established and to be expanded throughout 
the District. 

OnRoin^ and Planned Evaluation Studie s; 

A ma.ior new study of the impact and ef ..ectiveness of Teacher Corps was 
hogun in July, 1972. A contract was negotiated between OE and 
Contemporary Research Incorporated, Los Angeles with System Development 
Corporation, Los Angeles as sub-contractor. This will be the first 
comprehensive study to concentrate attention and evaluation on measure- 
ment of program performance in terms of the ultimate student performance 
goal* The study will focus on assessing and analyzing the Impact of the 
program as measured by three major dimensions — institutional change, 
ehlianced teaching skills and behaivlors, and improved classroom learning 
by students taught by Teacher Corps interns and graduates. Twenty 6th 
cycle elementary school projects will participate in tlie study. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1* Annual operational data collected by the Teacher Corps Program. 

2. United States Office of Education telephone survey of Teacher 
Corps graduates who completed programs in June 1972. 

3. Assessment of the Teacher Corps Program — Report to the uongress 
by The Comptroller General of the United States, July 14, 1972, 

4. Fnll-Scale Implementation of a Process Evaluation System for 
ProRrams of the National Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems (formerly BEPD) by Resource Management Corporation, 
December 1, 1972. 



5. 



Louisville, Kentucky Cycle Teacher Corps Project — A Process 
Evaluation , June, 1971. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ProRram Name ; 

Stnte Hrantfl Program for Attracting and Qualifying Teachers 



Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

P.L. 90-35, Section 4, amended by P.L. 90-575, FY 1972 

Title T, 1968 

Part li, Suhp^irt 2 of the Education Professions 
Development Act 

FtindinK Hi_story^ ; 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1969 


$50,000,000 


$15,000,000 


1970 


65,000,000 


15,513,000 


1971 


65,000,000 


15,000,000 


1972 


65,000,000 


7,000,000 


1973 


0 


0 



Progratn Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of the Part B-2 State Grant Program is to enable States to meet 
teacher shortages by recruiting and training persons outside the formal 
education system (from other professions, artisans and craftsmen, former 
teachers and others) as teachers or aides. Those recruited receive inten- 
sive short-term training. All vho complete the training are assured a 
pc^sltion in a school system where they receive additional on-the-job 
training. The H-2 program helps link a variety of Office of Education and 
State personnel development programs, and brings together State Education 
Ai^enrie.s, college and universities, local education agencies, and communi- 
tlea on a cooperative basis to work out new kinds of teacher training 
programs , 

The State Grants Program provides grants to the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Kico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, and the Trusn Territory of the Pacific Islanis. To date, all 
50 States and al"* Territories with the excepti" of the Canal Zone have 
approved State plans. Each State agency identifies its own priorities* 
for training and within the framework of the Federal guidelines establishes 
its own criteria for recruitment and standards for training programs. 
Training projects may be conducted directly by State education agencies 
or by local school districts who su!>mlt proposals for the State allocated 
> funds, singly or in consortia. 
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The aiiionnt of funds allocated to each State is detennined by a statutory 
formula which provides a minimum of $100,000 to each State and the 
equitable dlatribution of the remainder of the Congressional appropriation 
on the basle of the total public end nonpublic elementary and secondary 
school enrollments. No more than one-third of each State grant may go 
to support the training of aides, 

lU'cause the current teacher surplus has eliminated the need to encourage 
additional persons to enter the professions, the B-2 Program is being 
formally ttrrainated on June 30, 1972. The program activity and experience 
gained with constituencias auch aa State Departments of Education^ ineti- 
tutiona of higher education and local education agencies in coordinating 
a number of Officer of Education funded programs, however, will be merged 
with the anticipated establiahment of local sites for carrying out the new 
educational renewal strategy. 

Data obtained from 45 States showed that 360 projects received FY 1971 
funds with a total of 16,168 participants — 5,331 teachers and 11,131 
teacher aides. Of the 360 projects funded: 

92 are training personnel in Early Childhood Education 
90 arc training personnel in Special Education 
24 a^e training personnel for Vocational Education 
33 are training personnel for Bilingual Education 
121 arQ training personnel for Reading 

or tlie 360 projects, 193 or 54 parcent, trained personnel to work in 
schools having a high percentaga of students from low income families* 
Further, thk* majority of the trainees live in the coiranunitiea in which 
these schools are located. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal aasessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

No formal evaluation studies are currently underway. No new studies are 
planned since the program will soon terminate. 

Source of Evaluation Data: 



Annual program operations data. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT v^^N EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ProRram Name ; 

F,(l\icatlonal Leadership Program 

Lefilalntlon ; Expiration Date 

P.L. ^K)-35, \^hl. Part D, Section 'SSI FY 1.976 

Kdvic!:itlon" Profvi^siouB Development Act 

Funding Hlgitory ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 $90,000,000 $2,739,000 

(all of Part D) 

1971 90,000,000 3,900,000 
(all of Part D) 

1972 90, OCO, 000 3, 9C0, 000 
(all cf Part D) 

^^^^ (Total EPDA - $200,000,000 3,900,000 

not less than 5% of which 

J ^ . is for Part D.) 

Program Purpose and Operations ; 

The Educational Leadership Program supports projects to increase the 
competence of people who now serve or Intend to serve as administrators 
in elementary or secondary school systems at the local or State level. 
The primary objectives of the program are: 

1. To identify and recruit personnel, especially from new and 
varied manpower sources, and train them for school 
administrative positions in inner-city schools and other 
difficult and challenging settings; 

2. To create new or improve existing training programs for 
administrators which: 

a. reflect cooperative arrangements between local education 
agencies. Instructions of higher education, and other 
agencies; 

b. are directed toward new roles fo-^ administrators; and 



c. influence change in the regular educational administration 
program within the university. 
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3, To train trainers of administrators and other leadership 
personnel Grants are made to local education agencies, 
Institutions of higher education, and Stste education agencies. 

Individuals who are now administrators or who' wish to become administrators 
In elementary and secondary schools are eligible to participate. An 
attempt is made to attract promising young people from both educational 
and noneducatlonal backgrounds. Emphasis is given to recruiting minority 
participants. 

Highest priority is given to projects which seek to Improve the quality 
of education in Inner-city schools • The group to be served in this 
setting Is largely comprised of minority groups and other disadvantaged. 

In FY 72, the Educational Leadership Program funded 28 projects providing 
pre-service training to 265 persons and in-service training to an 
additional BOU persons for a total of 1,131. Over 40 percent of the 
pre-service participants represented minority groups and most participants 
were training for positions in inner-city schools. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

In FY 72, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process - 
evaluation of the 28 projects. It was observed that-^the major goal of 
this program is to recruit potential administrators from new and varied 
manpower sources and to place them in inner-city and other schools 
having socio-economic characteristics similar to inner-city schools. 
In both of these aspects, the evaluation revealed that the projects are 
not meeting program goals. While 60 percent of the participants are 
members of minority groups, only 12 percent have been recruited from 
occupational groups outside the field of education. It was also found 
that 31 percent of the projects have no staff member responsible 
for assisting participants in job plac^ent* 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

No major Impact evaluation study Is planned or underway. This program 
is to be terminated in FY 1973. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Operational data collected by the Educational Leadership Program. These 
data are collected annually. 

2. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, December 1, 1972 by Resource Management Corporation* 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION RV.PQR T CM EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Prog ram Name ; 

Career Opportunities Program 



Legisla tion: 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part Section 531 
Education Professions Development Act 

Ku Licliag Hiatory ; Year 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 



Hxpiration Date ; 
FY 1976 

Authorization Appropriation 



$90,000,000 $22,217,000 
(all of Part D) 

90,000,000 25,650,000 
(all of Part D) 

90,000,000 27,230,000 
(all of Part D) 
(Total EPDA ~ $200,000,000 24,362,309 
not less than 5% of which 
is for Part D) . 



Program Purpoee and Qperationa : 

The purpose of the Career Opportunities Program (COP) is to improve the edu- 
cation of children from low-income families by: 



1. Attracting low-incone persons — including Vietnam veterans — to 
new careers in schools serving people from low-income families; 

2. Finding better way* of utilizing school staffs for services; 

3. Developing training programs for school aide personnel leading 
to full certification as teachers which combine college level 
work study and structured career advancement opportunities; 

4. Encouraging greater understanding and participation between the 
community and the education system; and 

5. Increasing cooperative relationships between related programs, 
agencies, and Institutions. 



Awards are made to local education agencies, which design training programs 
jointly with community organizations and, agencies, community colleges, and 
nearby universities, and with their State education agencies. The schools 
subcontract with cooperating institutions of higher education to provide 
training services. Projects must be located in schools with high concentr - 
tions of low- income families. 



The Career Opportunities Program encourages lovr-income men and women to start 
their careers as education auxiliaries at whatever level their abilities and 
interests permit, then follow a career lattice to more responsible, more 

ERLC 
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remunerative, and more challenging jobs In low- In-come area schools. 

Career Opportunities help school districts and universities create programs 
that are more relevant to the needs of low-income people and to the career 
training needs of the participants themselves. Training combines academic 
study towards high school equivalency, the associate of arts and the bacca- 
Liureate degrees, with classroom work in low-in-come area schools supervised 
by experienced teachers, who serve as team leaders and cooperating teachers. 
A combination of courses and practlcum enable participants to earn 30 credits 
per calendar year. 

The Career Opportunities Program, during FY 72, operated in 132 different 
project sites. It had 6,000 participants who were working in 1,090 schools 
affecting approximately 250,645 children from low Income areas. Two hundred 
and ten collegies were Involved with COP effdrts. Ninety-two percent of the 
200 aides who finished college training in FY 1972 were hired ae teachers ^ 
by the school systems where they got their start as aides. 

National statistics indicate that: 

1. Ninety-six percent of the participants were frou rreas 
designated as low<-^income, up from eighty-f our ^percent the 
previous year; 

2. Ninety-six percent of the participants were residents in 
the community where they were teaching; 

3. Eighty-^three percent of Xhe participants were members of 
a minority group; 

4. Eleven-hundred veterans were teaching in classrooms, an in- 
crease of .three hundred over the previous year; and 

5. One hundred and thirty-two school systems have accepted and 
are employing the auxiliary teacher in the classroom as an 
additional method of improving the education of children. 

6. Through advisory councils (56% minority representation) at 
local sites parents* community organizations, teachers, 
businessmen, and university personnel worked on a parity 
relationship to assess needs that were unique to their locale 
and employed the COP process as a means for Implementing the 
needed changes. 

Program Effectiveness : 

A national Impact evaluation of COP was conducted by Abt and Associates, Inc. 
in FY 72. The findings show that the Program is successful when measured by 
the following impacts: 



ERLC 
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(1) COP aides are representative of the targeted program popu- 
lation. They show strong motivation to continue in the Program 
and become teachers, and have a positive professional view of 
themselves. As such, the Program has provided a vehicle for 
upward mobility for the aides. 

(2) Satisfaction with the Program is high among superintendents, 
principals, teachera, and COP aides. 

(3) Principals want more COP aides in their classrooms and feel 
that they Increase the amount of individual instruction 
scheduled for children. They perceive COP aides as more pro- 
fessional than other teacher aides. 

(4) Superintendents see the COP aides as linkages between their 
schools and community groups. They want more aides for both 
regular classes and for special students. There is some evi- 
dence supporting less restrictive requirements in the hiring 
of teachers when COP is In the school system. 

(5) Institutions of higher education report changes in course con- 
tent, schedules, and entrance requirements not only to accommo- 
date COP but also as a result of their COP experiences. These 
changes, present, planned, or being considered for all students 
were In the direction of performance based teacher education. 

(6) State Education Agencies show a positive relatiqnship between 
the presence of GOP in their schools and changes in credential- 
Ing requirements. 

There is not yet any evidence showing positive impact on student academic 
performance and attitudes. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no evaluation projects underway or planned. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Program operational and fiscal data collected by COP. 

2. Impact Evaluation of the Career Opportunities Program. by 
Abt and Associates, Inc., January 1, 1973. 

3. COP Project, Richmond, California Unified School District. 

4. Project COP, Division of Research, Memphis City Schools 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Prog ram Name ; 

Karly Gtilldhood Program 

Legislatio n; Expiration Date; 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, Section 531 FY 1976 

Education Professions Development Act 

Fun ding History : Year Authorizauion Appropriation 

1970 $90,000,000 $4,778,000 
(all of Part D) 

1971 90,000,000 5,900,000 
(all of Part D) 

1972 90,000,000 5,900,000 
(all of Part D) 

1973 (Total EPDA - $200,000,000 755,000 

not less than 5% of which 
is for Part D) 

Progrmn Purpose and Oper*tion» ; 

The Early Childhood Program supports projects to train and retrain person- 
nel for programs for young children ages 3-9. The primary objectives of 
the program are to increase the supply of qualified teacher trainers, 
supervisors, curriculum and evaluation specialists, teachers and aides in 
early childhood education and to improve the ^ality of training programs 
for these personnel. Grants are provided to institutions of higher 
education, local education agencies and State Education agencies for 
institutes or fellowships or combined programs. 

In fiscal year 1972, the Early Childhood Program funded 35 projects 
serving 4,037 educational personnel of whom 1,048 were teacher aides, 
2,084 were teachers, and 905 were teacher trainers and trainers and 
teacher trainers combined. 

In FY 1972, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process evaluation 
of 35 projects. The key observations made in this study are: 

(1) this program has an extensive, well-developed set of 
program conditions to guide projects in the fleld# 

(2) project performance is good, in general, although it 
appears low In many cases because of the high goals 
set. 
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(3) project Belf--ev^'' uauion is strong and most projecta have 
begun to incorporate successful project features into 
regular programs of colleges and/or school districts. 

(4) overall areas of weakness may be found in community 
involvement and in the post-training plans of 
participants. 

(5) while community representatives are involved in most 
projects, the involvement is at a fairly low level, 
with few projects utilizing their input for the 
training or assessment of participants or in formal 
project evaluation activities. 

(6) with the training program designed to fill the critical 
shortages in the early childhood education field, only 
43.9 percent of the participants (1,512) expect to be 
employed as teachers in pre-sc'iool through grade 3 on 
completion of project training « 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

No projected studies are currently planned for this area. Each project 
is required to have an internal evaluation component. 

Sources o f i!:vai ; iation Data : 

1. Operati:^"-! dnta collected by the Early Childhood Program. Data 
are collected annually. 

2. The Plus in Education — An Evaluation of Project TECT and KET. 

3. Summative Evaluation — A program to provide for coordination of 
training of workers in early childhood education. . 

4. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, i)ec«mber 1, 1972 by the Resource Management 
Corporation. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Pro^pram Name ; 

School Personnel Utilization Program 

Leg;! slatlon ; Expiration Date 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, Section 531 FY 1976 

Education Professions Development Act 

FundinR History ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 $ 90,000,000 $4,039,000 

(al] of Part D) 

1971 90,000,000 3,000,000 
(all of Part D) 

1972 90,000,000 3,000,000 
(all of Part D) 

1973 (Total EPDA - $200pOO(/>,000 300,000 

not less tlian 5% of which 
is for Part D.-) 

Prog,ram Purpose and Operation : 

The goal of the School Personnel Uc'lization Program is to encourage 
adoption of differentiated staffing patterns in the Nation^s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The following objectives relate to attain- 
ment of this overall goal: 

1. To train educational personnel for new and differentiated 
staffing patterns which include the following elements: 

a* differentiated functions of all school personnel 
including teachers, administrators, and para- 
professionals; 

b, differentiated salaries according to functions and roles; 

c, flexible instructional time schedules; 

d, differentiated instructional modes, 

2. To improve the managerial, organizational, instructional 
and technological skills and attitudes of professional 
personnel by operationally defining the skills relative 
to the particular staffing pattern and training far them. 
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3. To brln|< about chtngaB In Btvutent attitude and changes in 
acliluvomont In thona sporli'Ic Instructional areas for which 
differentiated staffing pattemB are to be employed. 

4. To increase the understanding, support, and participation 
of the comn.unity in the educational system. 

5. To increase understanding, support, and participation in 
other schools within the system, 

6. To encoura'Te State education agencies to consider alternatives 
for utilizing certified and non-certified personnel and to 
encourage flexible credentialing practices. 

7. To promote participation of local teacher organizations in 
major decisions. 

8. To encoura^^e universities to make changes in in-service and 
pre-service programs. 

(Irants are made to institutions of higiier education and State and local 
education agencies. 

In 1972, the SPU program had 20 projects involving 5,415 participants. 

During FY 71, the Evaluation Training Center at Florida State University: 

(1) developed a graduate training program in the evaluation of SPU programs: 

(2) analyzed and revised SFU Program Objectives; (3) developed instruments 
and procedures and the subsequent training of project evaluators required 

to assess the impact of the SPU Programs^ (4) developed a comprehensive model 
for evaluating SPU Programs; and (5) performed extensive field testing of 
the evaluation model on a selected sample of projects . The report on the 
evaluation of SPU projects is expected in FY 1973. 

In 1972, the Resource Manageroent Corporation conducted a process evalu- 
ation of 16 projects, it was observed that the differentiated staffing 
approach of this program is well underway in most of the 16 projects. 
Most of the preliminary steps have been completed by the projects with 
the total implementation of new staff roles and patterns and a new augmented 
salary structure yet to come. Fifty percent of the funds required in 
project operations were derived from non-NCIES sources. The fiscal 
year 1972 was the first year of development for the projects. Sixty- 
eight percent of the projects reported the primary problems encountered 
were teacher anxiety and fatigue. All projects reported that the 
differentiated staffing model has highlighted the need for other 
educational changes in their respective school systems. 
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Progtam EgfectlvenesB ; 

No formal aBsessment of program of fectlveneBS has yet been conipleted, 
Ongolna and PUrtned Evaluation Studies : 

An Evaluation of School Personnel Utilization Projects by the 
Evaluation Training Center at Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Annual program operations data 

2. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, December, 1972 by Resource Management 
Corporation. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Spec Jnl KducaL ion 

LeRlslatlon ; Expiration Date : 

PeL. 90-35, 1967, Parts C, D, and F PY 1976 

Education Professions Development Act 

FundinR History ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 $90,000,000 $6,992,000 

(all of Part D) 

1971 90,000,000 6,900,000 
(all of Part D) 

1972 90,000,000 

(all of Patf D) 6,900,000 

1973 (Total EPDA ^ $200,000,000 3,943,000 

not less than 5% of which 
is for Part D). 

Prov;rnm Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of the Exception Children Program is to train regular classroom 
teachers and other educational personnel to meet the needs of handicapped 
children in regular classrooms. Primary objectives are: 

1. To increase the number of regular educational personnel who 
understand and can deal effectively with handicapped children 
in regular classroom particularly leadership personnel such as 
deans of education, school superintendents, principals, and State 
education agency administrators who are capable of significantly 
influencing other personnel or programs; 

2. To train teacher trainers so that they can Integrate special 
education effectively into regular teacher preparation programs; 

3. To encourage training institutions to modify existing preparation 
programs so that regular teabhers and other educational personnel 
will be more capable of working with handicapped children In the 
regular classrooms; 
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4. To provide training In the techniques of special education for 
personnel such as school administrators, school psychologists, 
counselors, educational media 55pecialists who are or will be 
responsible for educating the handicapped in the regular class- 
room, and teacher aides for both regular and special education 
classrooms; and 

5. To encourage the development of training projects that address 
the needs of handicapped children in poverty population, both 
urban and rural , 

Grants are m&^de to instltutiona of higher education and State and local 
education agencies. 

In "5 972 29 projects, addressed to children from rainority groups and/or 
ch.ldian from poverty situations, were funded by the Exceptional Children 
Program. Training was provided for approximately 3500 educational personnel 
2000 of whom were classroom teachers. The remainder of 1500 were comprised 
of adminifitrators , trainers of teachers and teacher aides. Approximately 
50 percent of the participants were non-Whites representing Blacks, Chicanes, 
and American Indians. 

In 1972, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process evaluation 
of 39 projects. The overall conclusion of this study is that the major 
goal of the Special Education Program ~- the training of teachers to teach 
handicapped children in regular classroom settings is being met by most 
of the projects studied. Academic and pracJ:icum training are directed to 
this end> emphasizing identification, diagnosis, and remediation for 
handicapped children. No major problem areas were cited by participants 
and there were no frequently mentioned BUggeatlona for project improvement. 
Self-evaluation of projects is well underway, with most projects having 
established measurable objectives for the evaluation. 

Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet be n co^ipleted. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

No projected studies are currently planned for this area. There are no 
major studies underway; nevertheless, each project is required to have an 
internal evaluation component. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data ! 
I. Annual site visits 

'■r"ln,'r'™ ""'-""y of MI„„„ota Leadership Training 

3. Quarterly and yearly reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Training of Teacher Trainers Progra a 
LoRl slat Ion : 

P.L. 90-35, Part D, Section 531 
Education Prol'esslons Development Act 

Funding Hlatory : 



Expiration Date : 
FY 1976 



Year 




Authorization 


Appropriation 


1966 




$102,750,000 


$62,647,000 


1967 




:'26, 250,000 


70,250,000 


1968 




:)5A, 750,000 


75,250,000 


1969 




300,000,000 


80,000,000 


1970 




340,000,000 


13,280,000 


1971 




340,000,000 


12,200,000 


1972 






10,000,000 


1973 


(Total 


EPDA - $200,000,000 


10,000,000 




not 


less than 5% of which 






Is for Part D.) 





Program Purpose and Operation : 

The Trainers of Teacher Trainers Program (TTT) supports training projects 
for teacher trainers and trainers of teacher trainers in institutions of 
higher education and in local and State education agencies « The primary 
objectives of the program are to identify, recruit, and train qualified 
persons to be teacher trainers and trainers of teacher trainers to increase 
the competency of personnel now functioning in these positions and to 
Improve the quality of preservlce and Inservice training for personnel 
In these positions, and to Incorporate changes for improvement into the 
regular system of preservlce and Inservice training. 

Grants are made to local and State education agencies and ^Lnatitutions 
of higher education for combined short-term and long-term training activi- 
ties. 

Participants include university or school personnel responsible for the 
preparation or leadership of teacher trainers, as well as prospective 
trainers. Other school or college personnel who serve on clinical teams 
or whose training provides practlcum experience for teacher trainers or 
trainers of teacher trainers also participate. 
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In FY 1972, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process 
evaluation of 29 projects Involving directly and Indirectly approxl* 
niately 10,000 persons. Representation included administrators, faculty 
and students in institutions of higher education and local and State 
education agencies. Fataprofesslonals and members of the community 
also participated in TTT activities. It was observed that the TTT 
Program has done much toward bringing a number of groups together to 
enhance the re-training of college teachers. Participants see the 
lack of communication between groups, e.g., schools, community and the 
institution of higher education as the major problem facing the Program. 
Advisory councils appear to be fairly strong, providing guidance to 
projects in planning and operations. The multiplier effect desired 
by the Program appears to be weak, with less than 50 percent of the 
projects having a staff member responsible for thefidrmal dissemination 
of project Information. 

During FY 1972 the Evaluation Research Center, University of Virginia 
required projects to submit documentary evidence of the success of all 
planned institutional outcomes and of the most important individual 
outcomes. There were reported a total of 692 changes, 583 institutional 
and 109 individual, documented by 2,556 pieces of evidence ^ which Included 
private documents, proceedings of meetings, technical and project reports, 
narrative descriptions of activities, and published reports in newspapers 
and magazines. Eighty-nine percent of the evidence appeared to be fact 
rather than opinion, and slightly over one*-half of the evidence provided 
strong support for the stated change variable. 

Program Effectiveness; 



No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet leen completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

During FY 73, documentary evidence .supporting institutional and individual 
changes will continue to be collected by the Evaluation Research Center, 
University of Virginia. There will also be several in-depth studies of ' 
selected components of TTT describing the strategies employed to effect 
the same change, for example parity, the alternative doctorate, practlcums 
for graduate university faculty* 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

1. Report on the Collection of Documentary Evidence of Outcomes of 
the TTT Program. September 1972, Evaluation Research Center, 
University of Virginia. 

2, Full*Scale Implementation of a Process Evaluation System for Programs 
of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. November 1972, 
Resource Management Corporation, Bethesda, Maryland, Volume 1. Summary. 
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ANNUAL KVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name ; 

Pupil Personnel Services Progaram 

LeRislation : E xpiration Date ; 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, Section 31 FY 1976 

Kdiication Professions Development Act 

r-nulinj? Historv : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 $90,000,000 $3,859,000 
(alJ of Part D) 

1971 90, OOO, GOO 4 , 900, 000 
(all of Part D) 

1972 90,000,000 4,900,000 

1973 (Total EPDA - $200,000,000 2,180, 00^ 

not less than 5% of 
which is for Part D. ) 

ProRram Purpose and Operations : ' 

The goal of the program is to iinprc^ve the quality of #<lucatl<P||[' for los^ 
achieving studentH from families of low- income hy providing entry and 
practicing pupil personnel service workers with interdisciplinary training 
(^luplod with practicum experience. 

The specific ohjectlves are: 

1. To improve qualifications of trainers and supervisors 
of pupil personnel specialists: 

2. To develop alternative manpower development models; 

3. To recruit and train minority group members as pupil 
personnel specialists; and 

4. To bring about organizational change in both the 
training institutions and in schools where pupil 
personnel specialists rune tion. 
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Projects Lncludc training in the following fields: 

1. Guidance services, including counseling; 

2. Psychological services, Including school psychology, psychiatric, 
and other mental health services; 

3. Social services, including school social work, attendance work, 
and visiting teacher services; and 

4. Health services, including the teacher (or school) nurse, 
physician, and dental hygienist. 

Projects may be short (usually no less than 6 weeks total) or long (as 
much as two summers and the Intervening academic year) • Although summer 
training projects are usually full time, any project may call for either 
full- or part-time participation or a combination of these. 

In FY 72, grants were made to 9 institutions of higher education to provide 

training for trainers of pupil personnel workers as well as prospective 

and experienced pupil personnel specialists at the pre -school and elementary 

levels « A total of 800 such personnel participated in these programs* 

Also in FY 1972, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process evalu 

atlon of the 9 projects. It was observed that this program has done a good 

job In terms of projects achieving program objectives. Minority group 

members have been recruited (73 percent of ell participants), involvement 

of the projects in low- Income communities Is extensive, and training 

activities are comprehensive in nature. Weaknesses do exist, however. 

In project management and in assuring that successful project features 

are implemented outside the project. 

Program Effectiveness: ^ 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 



No projected impact studies are currently planned for this area. 
Information is being gathered by hintorian-observers on each center/ 
satellite project's material and inter- institutional relationships and 
the specific instances of change due to this program* Data from this 
effort should be availabe in FY 1974. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Annual program operations data 

2. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, December 1, 1972 by Resource Management 
Corporation. 
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Sununatlve Evaluation — A program to provide for coordination of 
training of workers In early cb..idhood education. 

Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, December 1, 1972 by the Resource Management 
Corporation. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Urban/Rural School Development Program 
Legislation ; 

P.L. 90-35, 1967 Part D, Section 531 
Ktluintion Professions Development Act 



Ftitulin^ History : 



Year 
1971 

1972 

1973 



Authorization 

$ 90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1976 : 

(Obligated) 
Appropriation 

$ 9,300,000 
8,600,000 



(Total EPDA - $200,000,000 7,570,835 
not less than 5% of which 
Is for Part D) 



Program Purpose and Operatlona: 



The Urban/Rural School Development Program Is designed to bring about 
enriched learning opportunities for students in schools serving a high 
ooncontratlon of low-Income families. Its basic purpose is to produce 
— (over the life of a five-year project) accelerated classroom 
jtividemic achievement. Improved affective development, and Increased range 
of opportunities for students. Through a strategy of close school-community 
collaboration, the program concentrates on the following intermediate 
ohJc?ctives: 

1. To make training for educational personnel more responsive 
to the needs of the school, its staff, its pupil population, 
and the community by means of concentrating training and 
program development resources in a single school or in a 
limited number of related schools; 

2. To develop improved decislon-^king capabilities in school 
and community personnel; 

3. To develop within the school and community a continuous process 
for identifying critical needs and assembling ideas, resources, 
and strategies to meet those needs; and 
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4. To effect a process through which the individual school and 
its community accepts responsibility for its decision, and 
accountable for its actions regarding the utilization 
resources, formulation of strategies and development 
of a program to improve pupil performance. 

Local education agencies are the usual grantees. 

Educational personnel normally employed in participating schools 
(teachers, paraprof essionals, counselors, principals, etc#) receive 
training, and implement curricular and organizational reforms. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

During FY 1972, all projects were continued as a result of the effc*ctlve- 
ness of their organizational, needs asRessment, plannlnp ^or training 
programs, and, in every instance, the implementation of training 
programs • A conservative count of 3700 Individuals were ^ -ejected fo 
formal training activities. This figure include school staffs and 
community persons directly associated with the program including council 
members. Although mostly subjective, evidence thus far indicates a 
positive impact from the program, especially In the affective domain. 

In FY 72, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process 
evaluation of 13 projects. The findings revealed a few areas of 
CO. cern that need to be addressed even though the Program has had roughly 
one year of operation. One area of concern Is that no project among 
the 13 projects studied has taken any steps to budget for project con- 
tinuation by phasing out Federal funds. Another concern is that only 
31 percent of the projects studied have taken steps to incorporate 
successful project features Into regular programs of the school district 
and/or the college. This finding raises a question about the potential 
impact of the Urban-Rural Program on educational system change. The 
training programs offered by the projects studied are not extensive — 
only 46, 38, and 69 percent of the:ii offered academic, practlcum, or 
ether training, respectively. Finally, less than 55 percent of the 
participants indicated that the projects had caused them to do things 
differently. 

Program Ef featitvcneaa : ~ 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
On-p;ning; ana Planned Evaluation Studies : 

ATI projects arc currently engaged in evaluation activity and by 
June 1973 \t is anticipated that a reliable impact evaluation of the 
program's effect upon children's learning and behavior will be available. 
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I of Evaluation Data ! 
Annual programs operations data 
National and Regional Conferences 
Reports from LTI Regional Coordlnatops 
Program officer site visits. 

Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau 

^^79 o ^"^^'^"^l Development, December 1, 

1972 by the Resource Manageaaiit Corporation. 
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A NNUAL HVA LUATTON REl'ORT ON EDUCATION PROr.RAMS 



Program Naine ; 



Teacher Training in Developing Institutions Program 



Legislation ; 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, i^^ction 531 
Education Professions Developirient Act 



Fundiufi History; 



Year 

1970 



Authorization 

$ 90,000,000 
(all of Part D) 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1972 

Appropriation 
$ 9,466,000 



1 971 «)0, 000, 000 4 , 900, 000 
(all of Part D) 

1972 90,000,000 4,900,000 
(all of Part D) 

1973 Decision pending 



I. Program Purpose : 

The broad purposes of the Teacher Training in Developing institutions 
(TTDI) Program are: (1) to effect sound reform and to encourage the 
use of inno!wa.tive practices in the teacher training programs in develop- 
ing institutions and (2) to provide advanced specialty and predoctoral train- 
ing for educational personnel who have been or may be displaced or 
advQrsely affected by the school desegrogation process. TTDI is a 
project grant program and embraces in its activiis both a developmental 
and service thrust. 



During the 1971-72 period 35 institutes were held during the summer, 1971, 
which enrolled 1,250 participants or a mean of 37 per institute. There were 
24 percent males and 76 percent ftaittle^ and 23 percent Blacks and 27 percent 
Whites. Among the participants, 58 percent taught in elementary school, 34 
percent in secondary school, and 38 percent in pre-klndergarten, college, or a 
adult teaching. The participants taught a total of 79,358 pupils. The 
summer institute staff was 
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24^ or 7.3 per Institution, the m/ijority (75 percent) of whom were 
professionals. Racially, the fital'f included 57 percent Blacks and 
43 percent Whites with men and women equally represented. Seventy- 
three percent of the staff members held professional rank and 
53.7 percent held the doctoral depree. Approximately 71.2 percent 
of the staff had experience teaching in the public schools, while 
95.6 percent had prior experience in higher education. 

During the academic year, there were 38 institutes enrolling 1,269 
participants or a mean of 33 per institution. The shx, ethnic 
distribution, and educational level of the academic year partici- 
pants were comparable to the summer institute group. The academic 
year cnrollees taught a total of 76,780 pupils, the majority of 
whom were enrolled in Junior and senior high schools. The project 
staffs were comparable to the summer staffs during this period, 
but generally were part-time with the institute during the academic 
year component. 

An evaluation carried out by the Human Affaire Research Center looked 
at 38 TDDI projects during 1971-72. An overall assessment and a detailed 
analysis of all projects were undertaken through alte visits and observa- 
tions along with participant questionnaire data. 

Employing a set of systematic criteria 16 percent of the projects were 
judged significantly effective, 42 percent were Judged very effective, 
42 percent were judged effective. 

A total of 580 of the 1280 summer participants responded to the question- 
naire representing a 46 percent re turn » The vast majority of these 
improved skills in the preparation of teaching materials. Improved ability 
to communicate with persons of racial groups other than their o\m and 
improved ability to develop and implement effective teaching strategies. 

The main thbust of the Teacher Training in Developing Institutes pro- 
gram is to strengthen developing institutions, predominantly Black, in 
such a way as to enable them to more effectively deliver quality teacher 
training programs as well as to implement strategies for educational 
reform. 

In FY 72, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process evalu- 
ation of 38 projects in the program? The findings reveal that the 
participants are satisfied with the TDDI program. Eighty-six percent 
of the participants in the 39 projects studied indicated that the project 
was meeting their expectations and, there was no discernible trend concern- 
ing the weakest or poorest project feature. This satisfaction may be 
short-lived, however, since only 30 percent of the projects have a 
staff member responsible for providing .placement assistance to participants 
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Onj^oine; and Planned Evaluation Sturfina ; 

No projected studies are currently planned for this area. There are no 
major studies underway. lue^e are no 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Annual program operations data 

""tlTsVcl^al °'Ti''H''r7?.''r'^'" """'"'"^ Developing lastitu- 
NewYork! " ' Research Center. New York, 

3. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 
Co~w" °'""'' '^"'^'^'^ 1972 by Resource Manageo^^t 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REI^ORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



Vocational Education Personnel Program 



Legislation : 



Expiration Date : 



P*L, 90-35, 1967, Part F, Sec8» 552 & 553 
Education Professions Development Act 



FY 1976 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



$33,000,000 (Part F) $ 5,698,000 

40,000,000 " 6,900,000 

45,000,000 6,900,000 

50,000,000 (Est, aint)ll, 800,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The goal of the Vocational Education Personnel Program Is to provide State 
and local career education leaders with the capability for developing a 
systems approach to professional personnel development which Is responsive 
to local needs and which will effect improved preparation of education^ 
personnel at institutions of higher education* The enabling objectives 
are 1) to initiate cooperative arrangements between State and local educa-* 
tlon to ensure the adequate preparation and developibagt of professional 
personnel for career and vocational education; 2) to improve the quality 
and effectiveness of the instruction and administration of existing career 
and vocational programs; and 3) to continue support for the revision and 
refinement of the States systems for professional personnel development 
in career and vocational education. 

The Vocational Education Personnel Program provides opportunities for 
State boards for vocational education and institutions of higher education 
to train and retrain experienced vocational education personnel and other 
personnel in order to strengthen vocational education programs and the 
administration of schools offering these programs* This is accomplished 
through grants that are awarded to States according to the degree to which 
they have developed a statewide plan for professional personnel development 
in vocational education. 

The Leadership Development Program^ which grants awards to institutions 
of higher education for the development of new and innovative programs 
at the leadership level, has been the second eompcment of the Vocational 
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Education Personnel Program. The doctoral component of this program is 
currently being phased out. 

In addition, the purpose of this program under Part D of the Education 
Profess Ions Development Act is to provide project grants and developmental 
assistance to State education agencies, local education agencies and 
institutions of higher education to oriert or reorient nonvocational 
porttouuol to include career de-^^elopment aspecta in all of their instruc- 
tional programs. The target pcipulation of both Part F and Part D includes 
career development aspects in all of their instructional programs ♦ The 
target population of both i'art F and Part D includes all levels of educa- 
f:ional personnel including para-professionals. The scope of the program 
is indicated by the following: 

1. Forty-eight States including Puerto Rico, Samoa and the 
Trust territories have now designed and implemented a 
comprehensive systems approach to the initial and continuing 
development of vocational education personnel. 

2. Hash State agency has established at the State-level a 
specific unit with responsibility for determining 
professional personnel needs on a Statewide basis; for 
planning, coordinating; and funding programs to meet 
those needs; and for monitoring and maintaining a 
continuous assessment and evaluation of the State system 
for Vocational education personnel development. 

3. Approximately 150 training programs involving participants 
from all service areas havo. been supported with a resulting 
reduction of fragmentation in the field and a more compre- 
hensive approach to teacher education and local program 
operation. 

4. At least 48 States and six territories are now making 
special efforts to bring State and local education agencies 
and institutions of higher education together for a more 
coordinated and concerned effort in developing and expanding 
vocational education to meet the needs of each State. 
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5. Approximately 20 States have conducted In-service training 
in management by objectives lor all of their State-s^.aff 
plus some local administrative personnel. 

6. Approximately 10 States are re-evaluating their certification 
requirements for vocational education personnel and are 
beginning to relate them to competency-based criteria. 

7. Approximately 20 States are now involving the business- 
industry complex in the development of their career and 
vocational education personnel. 

8. Special projects in approximately 12 States have trained 
educational personnel for implementing the career education 
concept at the local level. 

9. Special projects have been supported in approximately 20 
States to develop among vocatioaal educators a better 
underst uiding of the needs and characteristics of bo^h 
underprivileged and handicapped youth. 

10# Eighteen universities are rocelving assistance in Impxementing 
comprehensive leadership dev^^lopment programs at the doctoral 
level to supply high-level leadership persot- lel for career 
arid vocational education. Currently, there are 216 Federally 
supported^ and 48 State supported participants enrolled in 
doctoral programs of these universities. Federal funding 
level for this program is 1.9 million. 

11. Activities supported through the States during FY 71 and the 
appro Aimate percentages of total funding for each category 
include: (1) in-service programs for increasing the competencies 
to teachers, administrators, and support personnel (45%); 
training in-service teachers to work with disadvantaged and 
handicapped youth (21%); exchange of education-industrial 
personnel (9%); developing teachers for career education (6%); 
and recruitment and training of teachers from other fields for 
vocational education (19%;. 

12. Approximately 15 States supported projects reiilive to the 
development of counseling and p;uldance personnel v*ith 
occupational awareness and knowledge of the utilization 

of occupational information for placement. 

Current plans are to continue the present emphasis on the development, 
lmj)lementatlon, evaluation and improvement of comprehensive statewide 
systems for vocational education. The^e will be continued assistance 
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to StatoH to enable them to meet soma of their more critical, high 
priority needs for perf ^nnel deve3,opment . Special efforts vill be made 
to Initiate basics reform in teacher education Institutions by supporting 
the devGlopment of quality education components in their regular teacher 
e^Mcation curricula and by instituting special efforts to upgrade their 
vocatior.Al teacher education programs. 

The purpose of the Vocational Education 553 Program is to permit coopera- 
tion between Federal and State governments in meeting local needs for 
vocational education. This cooperation takes the form of the States 
identifying the projects and the Federal government providing the funds 
because only 4l ^^ercent of presets utilized non-NCIES funds. While 
both the Program and NCIES plac. great emphasis on the development of 
sensitivity to low-income and handicapped children, only 56 and 37 
percent, respeictively , of the projects studied (51 projects) focus . 
either area as a project goal. The projects are attempting to develop 
specific skills in participants (basically current vocational education 
personnel) and to introduce new teaching methods. 

ProRram D f fee t ivenes s : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Qngoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

Ohio State University is cuxrently developing an evaluation system for 
vocational education leaderffhip and development activities for all State 
pro2;raiu:: . It is anticipated that the system will be flexible enough to 
adapt the '^^valuation needs of each State. After completion of this 
developmental effort it is anticipated that training of State leader- 
ship will be conducted in the interests of implementing the model. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Annual program operations data 

2. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development, December 1972 by Resource Management 
Corporation . 

3. An Evaluation System for Vocational Education Leadership 

and Professional Development Activities Ohio State University. 
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P • Llb/ h "v Programs 

!• Library Services 

2. Public Library Construction 

3. Interlibrary Cooperative Services 

4 . Academic Library Resources 

5. Career Training - Libraries 

6. Library Demons t rat ions 

7. School Library Resources 

8. Undergraduate Instructional Equipment 

9. Equipment and Minor Remodeling 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT t)N EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Prcgram t^ame ; 
Library Services 
Legislation ; 

Library Services and Construction Act, 
Title T, as amended by P.L. 91-600 and 
Title IV-A and IV-B 



Ki-..dlng History ; 

U(>(', Inning in 1972, 
Sl.-ito I nst i tut i nn- 
ji 1 I zed ServicoH 
(Title. tV-A) find 
Services to the 
Pliysically Handi- 
capped (Title IV-B) 
were combined under 
Title I. 

(Old Title IV-A) 



(Old Title IV-B 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



Authorlzatlor . 

$ 25,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
-^5, 000, 000 
55,000,000 
65,000,000 
75,000,000 
U2,0C0,000 
117, 000., 000 



5,000,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
See above 



3,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
See above 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1976 

Appropriation 

$ 25,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
29,750,000 
35,000,000 
46,000,000 
30,000,000 



350,000 
2,120,000 
2,094,000 
2,094,000 
2,094,000 
See above 



250,000 
1,320,000 
1,334,000 
1,334,000 
1,334,000 
See above 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

This program provides support to States through basic and matching fcrmula ♦ 
grants to assist them in providing library services to areas without 
such services or areas with inadequate services; to assist in Improving 
quail t;, of information services including services to sp^ciziized groups 
such as the disadvai:taged, the physically handicapped, and those 1ft 
public institutions; ,o strengthen public library adminlsliation ar 
the State level; to sti ■•ngthen metropoll':;an public libraries which Btrve 
as national or regional resource centers; and to plan programs and projects 
to extend and improve service. 
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The Federal share ranges from 33% to 6f>% except for the Trust Territory 
which is 100% Federally funded, and States must match in prnnortion to 
their per capita income. States must maintain the same level of fiscal 
effort for handicapped and institutionalized library service that existed 
prior to the combination of these programs under the new amendments. 



1972 

r.eneral data for the current programs are as follows: Actual 

1. Population v^ith access to LSCA services (in thousand) 87,000 

2» Disadvantaged persons with access to LSCA services 23,500 
(in thousand) 

3. Number of State institutionalized persons served 

by LSCA 302,000 

4. "lumber of handicapped persons served by LSCA 70^000 

5. Number of books purchased (in thousand) 7,900 

6. Number of Right-to-Read projects supported by LSCA 65 

7. Number of Drug Abuse projects supported by LSCA 112 

8. Number of Environmental Education projects supported 

by LSCA 56 



Program Effectiveness ; 

The first study of the impact of Title I services, covering the period 
from 1964 to 1968, was made by the System Development Corporation. In 
reviewing the LSCA activities in 11 States it found that most projects 
felt handicapped by: lack of manpower; lack of coordination among public 
libraries and other educational agencies; need for research in determin- 
ing whether ''disadvantaged proJec^3" were reaching their goals; lack of 
understandinf^ on the part of the public of the library's potential and 
actual Bervic^.s; lack of ability of llbr^rlee to react quickly to public 
dcmunds for more services; and lack of suitable measurements of library 
performances , 
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Tlie Uchavioral Science Corporation etutly Identified, field visited, and 
evaluated public library service to tho disaCvantai^ed in selected cities. 
These projects were not limited, however, to Title I projects. This 
pilot study of 15 local library projects for the urban disadvantaged, 
utilizing user and non-user interviewers for evaluation^ recommended that 
libraries find betto.r ways to coordinate with schools when dealing with 
disadvantaged children. The successful programs were characterized by 
the inclusion of so:ne or all of the following: active participation by 
the target group; emphasis on audio^visual rather than print materials; 
and the fact that the program had Leen viewed as a significant service 
by the adults in the community. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There is an ongoing major evaluation study to determine how the Library 
Service and Construction Act, Titles I & II is meeting the public 
library needs of special clientele groups, e.g. disadvantaged, ethnic 
minorities, handicapped, and institutionalized persons. Thei project has 
surveyed all State Library Agencies, all known ongoing projects directed 
toward these groups, and diBcontinued projects. Fifty-five representa- 
tive sites were field visited and library and related agency personnel 
were interviewed as well as library users and non-users. This study will 
provide an inventory of projects, a needs assessment, and recommendations 
for change. Over 1600 projects were identified and queried. This number 
more than doubled the expected amount. Preliminary indications revealed 
ti\e importance of inter-organizational cooperation and program personnel. 
It was found that many projects classified as discontinued (due to the 
loss of LSCA funding) were operational, but being funded from State or 
local monlese A metuodology specifying criteria to adjudge program 
effectiveness was developed, er^H was tested and validated wlfh the 
examined projects. This project is expected to be completed jy January 
1973. The study is supplemented by the results of library Demonstration/ 
Research Projects which surveyed and analyzed the library se^rvices to the 
Spanish Americans of the Southwest,, the American Indian, the aging, and 
the urban poor. 

A major analysis of the Federal role in the support of public libraries 
was begun in FY 1972. This study is assessing the current total national 
public library situation utilizing existing data and will include 
re commenda Lions for further data collection efforts in areas of current 
information deficiencies. 
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Sourc€8 of Evaluation Data : 

1, Overview of LSCA Title I , by System Development Corporation, 
Published by Bowker, 

2, A Study of Public Library Service to the Disadvantaged in 
Selected Cities , by Claire Llpsman and contracted to Behavioral 
Science Corporation, 

3, Study of Exemplary Public Library Reading and Reading Related 
Programs for Children, Youth and Adults , by Barss, Reltzel & Assoc, Inc. 

4, Evaluation of LSCA Services to Special, Target Groups , by 
Systetn Development Corporation, To be completed January, 
1973, 



5, The Public Library and Federal Policy - Phase I by Systems 
Development Corporation, To be coiiq>leted April, 1973, 

6, Various Library Demonstration Projects ; These projects are 
designed to survey and analyze the public library and Informa- 
tion services to the Spanish Americans of the Southwest, the 
American Indian, the aging, and the Information needs of the 
urban poor. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name '; 



Public Library Construction 



Legislation ; 



Exg^lratlon Date; 



Library Services and Construction Act, 
Title II, as amended by P.L. 91-600 



FY 1976 



Funding History 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



30,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
84,000,000 



$ 30,000,000 



30,000,000 
40,000,000 
21,185,000 
9,185,000 
7,807,250 
7,092,500 
9,500,000 
- 0 - 1/ 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

This program provides funds to States on a matching basis to support the 
construct j.on of public libraries. Funds may be used for the construction 
of new buildings, for additions to existing buildings and for rennovation 
or alteration of existing buildings or for the acquistion of an existing 
facility to be used for public library purposes. Grants are made to 
States on a formula oadia. The Federal share ranges from 33% to 66%, 
except for the Trust Territory which Is 100% Federally funded and States 
must match in proportion to their per capita income. The long-range 
objective is to achieve total State and local support for public library 
construction without Federal funds. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

From the program's inception in 1965 through 1972," 1,810 projects 
totaling $157,074,000 hatre been supported adding more than 20 million 
square feet of floor space. State and local agencies will have contri- 
buted approximately $380,000,000 in support of these projects. About 
1.2 million square feet of new or rennovated public library floor space 
has been added in 1973. 



1/ Approximately $3 million will be available as a carryover from 



FY 1972. 
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OnaolnR nnd Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

An evaluation study being conducted by the System Development Corporation 
to exnmlne public library service for Hpeclal clientele groups wlll| 
among other things, review and analyze how Title II construction funds 
linve been used to purchase new facilities or to provide renovated 
fncllltles for pro.^ects aimed at Hpeclnl target groups. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Evaluation of Library Services and Construction Act 

Services to Specialized Tatget Gtdups , by System Development 
Corporation, To be completed January 1973. 



2. Program Operational Data. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



. ) 



ProRram Name ; 

Interlibrary Cooperative Services 
Legislation ; 

Library Services and Construction Act, 
Title III, as amended by P.L. 91-600 



Funding History : 



Year 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
19.72 
1973 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization 

$ 5,000,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,750,000 



Expiration Date ; 



•T 1976 



Appropriation 

$ 375,000 
2,375,000 
2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,634,500 
2,730,000 



This program provides funds through formula grants to States to establish 
and maintain local, regional. State or Interstate cooperative networks 
of libraries for the coordination of Informational services of school, 
public, academic, and special libraries and information centers, permit- 
ting the user of any one type of library to draw on all libraries and 
information centers. No State matching Is required. In 1972, 120 
cooperative projects were supported, an increase of sixteen over fiscal 
year 1971. Over 8,700 libraries were Involved In these projects, an 
increase of approximately 1,600 over the previous year. Participation 
by all classes of libraries In telecommunications or information process- 
ing systems has increased. 



Program Effectiveness ; 



No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 



_ 2W?. _ 



.Ongoing and Planned Rv«i... tlon Sti.rH.c - 
No evaluation studies ar-P /Mify»r,<.i j 

studies are planned! '^"'^'^-"^ly underway in this area. No such 

Source of Ryaluation n:.^.♦ 
Program Operational Data 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Nrtme t 

Ai'«cli>nilr Librnry RenoiirccH 
LeRiBlatlon ; 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title II-A 



Funding History; 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



ProRram Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization 

$ 50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
25,000,000 
75,000,000 
90,000,000 
90,000,000 
75,000,000 



Expiration Date ; 

1975 

Appropriation 

$ 10,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
9,816,000 
9,900,000 
10,944,000 
12,466,000 



TlilH prdgrnm providc-H funds to Infitltut ions of higher education to asaist 
and onrourrtge them In. the acq\Jlflll Lon of library materials — books, 
periodicals, documents, mngnetlc t.ipeg, phonograph records,, audiovisual 
materiala, and other related library materials. Three types of grants 
are awarded to eligible institutions of higher education; (1) Basic 
grants up $5,000 which v\net be matched dollar for dollar; (2) Supple- 
mental grants up to $20 per student with no matching required; and 
(3) Special purpose grants which must be matched with $1 institution for 
every $3 Federal money. 

Beginning in 1971 the funds were redirected through revision of the 
guidelines to support developing anSf new "institutions such as community . 
colleges, vocational technical institutes, those institutions with high 
incidences of low- income students and those. institutions sharing their 
resources with schools with more limited collections. 



The 1971 redirection of the program to needy institutions resulted in the 
reduction of the number of grants from over 2,000 to 1056 in 1972. Five 
hundred and four basic and four hundred and ninety four supplemental 
grants were awarded in fiscal year 1972 to those institutions of higher 
education in direst need. In addition, 58 special purpose grants provided 
support to institutions with programs which share their resources with 
needy institutions. Included in these grants are 95 directed toward 
predominantly black colleges and universities totaling nearly $1.9 million. 
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Proarnm KFfeclivenegs ! 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness, has yet been completed. 
Ongoing a nd Planned Evaluation Studies ! 

There are no ongoing evaluation studies dlrrclly related to this program. 
There are no evaluation studies planned for this area in the near future. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 
Program Operational Data 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT- ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 



Career Training - Libraries 



l.ei3;lslation ; 

lllKh«r Education Act of 1965, Title II-B 



KundluR History ; "Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Authorizatl.-.g 

$ 15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
11,800,000 
28,000,000 
38,000,000 
38,000,000 
15,000,000 



Eypjgatljn Date i 
1975 
Awropriation 



$ 



1,000,000 
3,750,000 
8,250,000 
8,250,000 
6,833,000 
3,900,000 
1,939,000 
3,558,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



This "program provides project grants to institutions of higher education 
to support training and retraining of librarians and information scientists 
including paraprofessionals, for service in all types of libraries and 
information centers. In the past professional training was accomplished 
through institutes and post-graduate degree granting fellowships. Now 
this is to be accomplished through long- and short-term institutes only, 
phasing out the fellowship urogram after 1972 when all current fellow- 
ship grantees will have completed their studies. 

However, the Education Amendments of 1972 effective July 1, 1972 require 
that not less than 50 percent of the funds for librairy training be used 
to support^- fellowships and traineeships. In addition the amendments now 
require a statutory distribution of funds between the college library 
resources, and the training and research programs. Of the mDount appro- 
priated for library research and training under Title II-B, 66-2/3 
percent must be used for library training. 



^Combined authorization with Library Research and Demonstration until 
FY 1972. 



lietween J9()(i and 1970 the program awarded 2,337 graduate fellowships and 
provided Institute training funds for 6,532 participants. In 1971, the 
program was redirected to provide more responsive library services to 
disadvantaged and minority groups by retraining librarians and training 
members of minority and disadvantaged groups so that they might enter 
into the library profession as professionals and/or para« 
professional. The primary focus of this redirection was to achieve 
change in the system for preparation and utilization of library manpower 
to be more responsive to the Informational needs of the disadvantaged. 
A total of 47 short- and long-term institutes involving about 700 parti- 
cipants were funded in fiscal year 1972. 

Also 20 individuals completed the third year of a three year trainee- 
ship program, resulting in the award of a Master of Library Science 
degree. The fellowship program was limited to 42 continuing doctoral 
candidates. For FY 1972, the average cost per participant was about 
$8,400 for those in the fellowship program, and about $6,500 for persons 
in long term institutes and, $63 for each participant In short term 
institutes. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

Two formal evaluation studies of this program have been made. The first 
in FY 1969 by the Bureau of Social Science which was restricted to the 
fellowship program. It found at that time that all 3 types of graduate 
support (the masters, post masters and PhD. programs) were accomplishing 
their intended goals; however, the study indicated that the master's 
program was most effective out of the three studies for bringing In new 
personnel to library areas outside of the academic library field. These 
findings were utilized but consistent with the Office of Education focus 
on the disadvantaged, institute training seems more effective than 
fellowships. The second study was performed by Rutgers University and 
examined the institute program. Interviews were conducted with institute 
directors. Regional Program Officers, and the staff from the library 
bureau. The directors Identified the following areas of concern: pro- 
posal negotiations; participant selection; and timing as It relates to 
proposal preparation, award, and implementation. .It was found that 
the area of greatest Institute impact is in the area, of school media 
personnel. Existing Institute evaluation methods were indicated as an 
area in need of improvement. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no evaluation studies planned for this area In the near future. 
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Source s of Evaluation Data : 

^ • Ova ryjL«w o f_ the Lib rary Fe ] lowal i i£ Progra m 
by the Bureau of Social Science" Research," Inc. 
of Washington, D.C. 

2. Data Collection and Description of HEA 
Title II-B Institutes , by Rutgers^ 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name ; 



Library Demonstrations 



Legislation ; Expiration Date 

Legislative Authorization for Library FY 1975 

Research — Higher Education Act of 1965 
Title II-B 



Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1967 (See library $3,500,000 

1968 training 3,500,000 

1969 authorization) 2 , 000 . 000 

1970 2,100,000 

1971 2,171,000 

1972 2,000,000 

1973 1,785,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

This program provides funds through grants and contracts with public 
and private institutions for demonstration projects relating to the 
improvement of library and information services • 

The program was redirected in 1971 to focus support on improving 
services to the disadvantaged. In 1972, 22 projects were funded* 
Of these 5 are continuations of previously awarded projects and 17 new 
starts* One of the refunded projects is the cpnmiunity learning center, 
in Philadelphia to service elementary and secqndary school students and 
their parents in a large low-income, inner-city area. New projects 
concern a varlrity of library and library related areas, such as; 
"Minority Program Development for Libraries and Learning Resources," 
"The Interrelating of Library and Basic Education Services for Disadvan- 
taged Adults", "Identification of Informational Needs of the American 
Indian Coranunity that can be met by Library Service," and the "Identi- 
fication and Coordination of African-American Materials in six South- 
eastern States." One of the newly funded project in FY 1972 is a 
proposal to research and design criteria for the implementation and 
establishment of a neighborhood Information center in five public 
libraries in five cities;. Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston and 
Queens, N.Y. The project enables directors of five major public 
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llbrnrles to designate a co-ordlnntor and si'pportlng staff to conduct 
i\ roaHtbJUly Rtudy, Phatie I, for the purpose of researching the 
pK'tniHiiR for a luvlKhborli'H^d Informatlou ctnt«r In a branch library, 
IMidMe 11 supports an oveiall planning ntudy to provide crlCtrla and 
broad guldelinc'.s for a neighborhood Information center In thi five 
cities « Phase III Is the Implementation phase based upon research 
and recommendations derived from Phases I and II. Research will Indl 
cate type of Infonratlon center desirable, type of staff, type of co- 
ordination, type of materials needed, type of equipment, scope of the 
problem, population to be served, hours of opening, current existing 
Information available, activities of other agencies, desirability of 
computerizing information, type of advisory council to be appointed, 
and Its responsibilities • Research will indicate similarities, 
differences in five cities, provide basis for guidelines for current 
and future planning in these and other cities. 

Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no ongoing evaluation studies directly related to this 
program. No such studies are planned for the near future. 

Sources of Evaluation Studies; 



None 
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ProRrnm Nnme : 

vSchool Library Resources 

Lealslatlon ; 

Title II of Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10) 



Funding History ; 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization 

$ 100,000,000 
125,000,000 
150,000,000 
162,500,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
210,000,000 
220,000,000 



Expiration Date 
June 1973 

Appropriation 

$ 100,000,000 
102,000,000 
104,000,000 
50,000,000 
42,500,000 
80,000,000 
89,999,000 
90,000,000 



The purpose of ESEA Title II Is to provide school library resources, 
textbooks, periodicals, audio-visual materials, and other instructional 
materials for use in public and private elementary and secondary schools. 

To apply for its allotment, each State or similar jurisdiction submits a 
plan for the operation of the Title II program to the U.S. Office of 
Education, The State plan must, among other requirements, provide for 
the distribution of materials on the basis of need, assure that materials, 
will be provided on an^ equitable basis for the use of children and 
teachers in private schools, and assure that Federal funds will be used 
to supplement rather than supplant other programs serving the purpose of 
this title. No matching of Federal funds is required; however, current 
levels of State local and private schools expenditures for like purpose 
must be maintained. Local school districts apply for funds to the State 
Education Agency in accordance with procedures set forth in the approved 
State plan. On the basis of comparative analysis and the application of 
standards, the State department determines from time to time the relative 
need of children and teachers for school library resources, textbooks, and 
other instructional materials available under Title II. 

The Title II program consists of two compo^ants — acquisition of materials 
nnd administration. The acquisition program includes the purchase, lease- 
purchase, or straight lease of school library resources, textbooks, and 
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other instructional materials. It nlso includes the necessary 
costs of ordering, processing, and catalogin;j such materials and de- 
livery of them to the Initial place at which they are made available 
for use. Administration includes those executive, surervlsory, and 
management responsibilities vested in the State agency and necessary 
to carry out State plans. Five percent of the tot^i". amount made 
available to the State under Title II, or $50,000, ^jhlchever is 
greater, is allowed for administration of the State Plan* 

Program Effectiveness ; 

Inforniation about this; program comes primarily from two surveys of local 
education agencies; a survey carried out in FY 1968 which collected 
financial data as well as other descriptive data and a survey In FY 1970 
(Consolidated Program Information Report) which focused upon financial 
and pupil participation data. Among the more important findings of 
the surveys are that nuch of the money (64%) is used to acquire printed 
materials (other than textbooks), that most of the expenditures (78%) 
focused on the general elementary and secondary population, that the 
number of program beneficiaries from non-public schools is proportional 
to the enrollment in non-public schools (about 10% of the total in each 
case) and that the program has stimulated State and local support for 
school library resources and other Instructional materials* 

Preliminary 1972 Consolidated Program Information Report data provides 
tlie following estimates of children eligible and participating in Title 
II: 



Public School Non-Public School 

Number of Children Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary 

Eligible to Participate --^21>135, 956 13,754,929 2,164,454 647,962 
Participating 19,567,226 12,672,066 1,926,956 539,565 

The high participation rate in Title II by non-publl r school children 
is a feature of this program not common to most other Federal programs. 

With respect to specific use of Title II money, the FY 1972 survey found 
that 65% of the funds were used to acquire library books, periodicals, 
etc.; 32% for audio-visual materials and 3% for textbooks. All data 
from CPIR represents only the Title II effort directly concerned with 
lea's, as the collection method does not reflect activities conducted by 
the State office. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 



('ollcction of data on expenditures and pupil participation will be con- 

valuation o^l^''°]\T' ^fonnatlon Report. NoloLal 

evaluation ot Title II is ongoing nor planned for the near future. 

SourccB of Evaluation Data ; 

i. USOE Program Statistics compiled by the US Office of Education 

^he ESEA Title TT Evaluative s„.,, ev: A PrpH.^n.^ , 
Wasnington B.C. Depar tment of Health. Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, November 1970. 
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ANNUAL ftVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Undergraduate Instructional Equipment 
Legislation ; 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title VI-A 



Funding Hlatory; 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
197J 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Authorization 

$35,000,000. 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
13,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 



Expiration Date ; 

FY 1975 

Appropriation 

$15,000,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
-0- 
/, 000, 000 
12,500,000 



FroFram Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of this program is to improve the . quality of undergraduate 
instruction in Institutions of higher education by providing financial 
assistance on a matching basis for the acquisition of instructional 
equipment, materials and related minor remodeling. Funds ~are allocated 
to the States by a formula .based on higher education enrollment and per 
capita income. State commissions rank applications submitted by the 
institutions and recommend the Federal share which, except in hardship 
cases, may not exceed. 50 percent of the total project cost. Eligibility 
under the program has recently been extended to post-secondary vocational 
schools and community colleges. 

Program statistics reflect this program redirection. Over one third of 
the 1107 grants awarded in 19/2 were made to such post-secondary Insti- 
tutions; 222 grants totaling over $2 million were made for closed 
clrcut TV installations under this program. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
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OngotnR and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

There are no ongoing evaluation studies directly related to this program. 
No studies are planned for the near future. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Program operating data 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name : 

Financial Assistance for Strengthening Instruction in Science, Mathe- 
mfitlcs, Modern Foreign Languages and Other Critical Subjects. 



Legislation ; 

NDEA Title III (P.L. 85-864) 



Funding History ; 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



Authorization 

$ 100,000,000 
110,000,000 
110,000,000 
120,000,000 
204,873,000 
290,500,000 
140,500,000 
140,500,000 



Expiration Date ; 

June 30, 1972 

Appropriation 

$ 76,600,0CD 
88 ,200, 000 
88,200,000 
82,700,000 
78,740,000 
37,179,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

Initially^^ Title III had two primary objectives: (1) To support the pur- 
chase of laboratory and other special equipment and materials as well as 
the cost of minor remodeling of facilities to accommodate equipment for 
elementary and secondary school instruction in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages; and (2) To strengthen State leadership capacity 
for improving Instruction in these three areas. The Federal Government 
contributed up to 50 percent of the costs of State education agency staff 
improvement and the costs of equipment, materials, and minor remodeling; 
State and local education agencies provided the remaining funds. 

Through NDEA Title III support for equipment and minor remodeling , Congress 
Intended the improvement of instruction to take place in a number of ways, 
including: 

(1) Increasing enrollments in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language. 

(2) Increasing the number of advanced courses In the three subjects. 

(3) Increasing the number of laboratory sciences and modern foreign 
language. 
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(A) Changing the methods of teaching foreign langiiage to Improve 
skill in speaking* 

(5) Emphasizing laboratory practice in teaching science. 

Through Title III support, Congress encouraged States to hire additional 
specialists in the three subject areas so that State ajgencies would be 
able to provide leadership to local education agencies for: 

(1) Developing up-to-date curricula. 

(2) Planning appropriate course sequences for elementary grades 
through high school. 

(3) Assisting In the selection of high-quality equipment and 
materials and enabling local education agencies to finance 
their purchase. 

(4) Providing demonstrations of new equipment and materials. 

(5) Conducting workshops and conferences to train teachers and 
other school personnel in new methodology, equipment, and 
materials. 

(6) Preparing publications and other materials to keep teachers 
and other school staff informed of developments in the fields 
of science, iLnthematics^ and modern foreign language. 



Congress authorized the use of Title III to support SEA staff development 
because in 1958, the status of iaupervlsory services was found to be in- 
adequate, as noted in tie Report of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor; 

Although adequate State leadership and supervisory service 
is widely recognized as vital to the development! maintenance, 
and improvement of sound classroom instructionj only two 
States have full-time supervisors in mathematics; six States 
have full-time supe'rviscrs in mathematics and science; and 
only two States have supervisors in foreign language instruc- 
tion. 

Soon after Title III was put into operation, educators and Members of 
Congress thought that other subjects in the curriculimi needed similar 
attention. Reading and writing skills, for example, were not believed 
to be meeting acceptable standards. Similarly, Ccngress was concerned 
that students were Insufficiently familiar with historical events, with 
the American form of government, and with characteristics of the earth. 
As a result, in 1964 Congress amended the NDEA and extended support — 
under Title III (P.L. 88-665) — to five additional subjects; history, 
civics, geography, English, and reading. 
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In 1965, as a part of the Higher Education Act (P.L. 89-329), Congress 
extended assistance to Instruction in economics. A 10th subject, indus- 
trial arts, was added as a part of the Higher Education Amendments of 
1966 (P.L. 89-752). 

Under the Higher Education Amendment of 1968 (P.L. 90-575), Title III 
of NDEA was amended further. . A new Part B now authorizes assistance 
for "the special edu^sational needs of educationally deprived children in 
school atiTendance areas having a high concentratiou of children from low- 
Lncon.2 families." However, no funds for Part B have ever been appropriated. 
By providing support for the seven additional subjects and by other changes. 
Congress has shown that its intent is broader than was indicated in NDEA 
as originally enacted. 

This program also provides grants to the States for the cost of administer- 
ing this program, and loans to private nonprofit schools for acquisition 
of equipment and minor remodeling. 

Each State is alloted funds for administration of the^ program, Including 
salaries and expenses of State Title III staff, on the basis of the Staters 
proportion of the schoolage population in the Nation, with a stipulation 
that each State receive at least $50,000. A separate formula is used to 
determine State allotments for distribution to local education agencies in 
support of approved projects — involving *iquipment, materials, and minor 
remodeling. In this second formitla the allocation is inversely proportional 
to per capita personal income in the State. 

Except for a small portion retained iJor use in State-supported schools, 
most of a State's Title III allotment for equipment, materials, and minor 
remodeling is distributed by the State education agency to local education, 
agencies for specific projects, Each State determines local education 
agency eligibility and establishes State funding priorities. Although 
the Federal funds cannot exceed 50 percent of the cost of a project, the ' 
matching half of the cost may be provided by the State or the local educa- 
tion agency. Each State seta criteria for the State-local matching 
pattern. Almost all of the matching funds are proviling by local 
education agencies. ^ 

Funds made available in FY 1970 and 71 were overmatched by State and 
local educational agencies by a 52 to 48 ratio. Almost $200,000,000 
were spent for projects at the local level In n 70 and /I. Approxi- 
mately $87,000,000 came from the Federal government with the balance 
coming from State and local governments. 

Federal expenditures under NDEA III amounted to $34.6 million for FY 70. 
These funds are focused on the general elementary and secondary popula- 
tion (81.5) percent) and children from low Income area (6.5 percent). 
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Federal expenditures by subject areas ^ for the most part^ are concen- 
trated on natural science (32 percent) » English (26 percent) ^ and 
social science/social studies (16 percent). 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 

Ongoing and Planned EvaluAtlott Studies : 

None 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. USOE, NDEA Title III . Fiscal Year 1959-67 > A Management Vlev . 
May, 1969. 

2. Strengthening Instruction in Science, Mathematics, Foreign Languages, 
and the Humanities and Arts, a chapter appearing In the The Federal- 
State Partnership for Education ^, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, May, 1970*^ 

3. USOE, Program Statistics compiled by the U.S. Office of Education. 

4. USOE, Strengthening Instruction In Academic Subjects. 
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Educational Tec Tmnlpf ^Y Prnf rrnmc 

1. Educational Broadcasting Facilities 

2. Sesame Street and Electric Company 

3. Media Specialist Program 

4. Special Technology Demonstrations 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Pr ogram Name ; 

Educational Broadcasting Facllitias 

Legialation ; Expiration Date : 

Communications Act of 193A, as amended FY 1973 

Title III, Part IV 



Funding History ; 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1965 


$ 32,000,000 


$ 13,000,000 


1966 


32,000,000 


8,826,000 


1967 


32,000,000 


3,304,000 


1968 


10,500,000 


-0- 


1969 


12,500,000 


4,000,000 


1970 


15,000,000 


4,321,000 


1971 


15,000,000 


11,000,000 


1972 


15,000,000 


13,000,000 


1973 


25,000,000 


13,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

Matching funds are provided for the purchase of transmission apparatus necessary 
for initial activation or expansion of noncommercial educational broadcasting 
facilities to /serve educational, cultural, and informational needs In homes 
and schools. Up to 75 percent matching grants are made to eligible tax 
supported institutions (such as school districts, colleges and universities); 
State Educational Broadcasting Agencies; nonprofit foundations organized 
primarily to operate an educational broadcasting station; and municipalities 
which own or operate a facility utied only for noncommercial educational broad- 
casting. No State may receive more than 8-1/2 percent of the appropriation 
In any one year. 

The major goal of this program is to stlmnl4te the development; of ^the broadcast 
facilities necessary for a national system of noncommercial educational and 
public bi^o*dcas ting stations cjpaMejt(^ Md pro^Aiaaat - 

Ing Ibcali State, 'and natlbnai needs; and to make available to all citizens a 
quality noncommerciat b roadcait iw vice c omparable to coimna yelfli mtm t<'^p^ ai- 
present, approximaVely 25% of tthe. population is still withdft a useable non- 
cpmmerclal _.tel<i'vislon signal. Similar ob jective s remain la ith rftap^nf pn^^, 
iic radio service, where^ for exiiiaple, 40 of the 100 major marketi' have no non- 
commercial educational radio station » and substantial rural audiences reinjiin 
under^-served. 
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Program Effectiveness 

Total noncommercial public television stations have increased from 76 
in 1963 to 228 at the end of FY 1972, while an Increase of approximately 
30% in the number of qualified public radio stations has been made 
possible by program grants* Program results have made possible the 
establishment of the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) and the real- 
time transmission to all parts of the country of such ETV programs 
as well as cultural and infoznnatlonal programs for adult audiences • 
Instructional programming into schools (ITV) has increased to the 
extent that 53% of the nations schools and 57% of elementary and secon- 
dary students use educational telecasts. 

Notwithstanding achievements to date, many of the original objectives 
of the Act and many established needs remain unfilled. From 125 to 150 
new TV stations are required to provide services to population segments 
entirely unserved at present, as well as about 150 new radio stations. 
Approximately one-quarter of the TV stations and one-half of the radio 
stations now on the air have power too low to reach all of their 
-community effectively* Among television stations, about one-third 
do not provide state-of-the-art color videotape of film capability, 
and one-half cannot originate programs with color camera apparatus. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

The U.S.O.E. Evaluation Plan for FY ;973 includes a proposed "Educa- 
tional Telecommunications Study." The Request-For-Proposals which 
is being developed cot cems broadcast facilities needs in relation to 
the development of other commtinications technologies such as cable net- 
works and Instructional television fixed service. 

Sources of Evaluation Studies ; 

Program Operating Data 

Surveys of existing facilities made by the 

USOE National Center for Educational Statistics 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting surveys 
National Association for Educational Broadcasting 
studies 
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Program Name: 

Sesame Street and the Electric Company (Children'' s 
Televlalon Workshop) 

Legislation ; 



Cooperative Research Act 
(P.L. 83-531) as amended 



Funding Hlatory : 



Year 

1971 
1972 
1973 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Coop Research 
Authorlaation 

Indefinite 
Iff 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1975 

Appropriation 

$ 2,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 



The Chlldean*e Television Workshop is an Independent, nonprofit organiza- 
tion. It is supported by grants and contributions from Federal and 
private sources ^ with the O.S» Office of Bdueation as the main Federal 
contributor. CTW created and produced Sesame Street, which is now its 
fourth year of operation, and the Electric Company, which is in its 
second year. 

Sesame Street is an Educational Television program targeted at preschool, 
disadvantaged children* It alms to develop the child* s understanding of 
eymbolic representation, his cognitive procesBes* his reasoning and 
problem solving ability, and his understanding of his world. The curriculum 
runs five hours per week for 26 veeks« Each year it is revised on the 
basis of evaluative research providing information about both audience 
penetration and educational effectiveness. 

The Electric Company is a decond series which has as its principal 
objective helping to teach basic reading skills to sevan-to-ten-year 
olds with the major focus on poor readers in second gradei The series > is 
designed to appeal to a nationwide, in'^home audience and to students in 
classrooms. Primary emphasis has been in reaching children while they 
are in school, where teachers can facilitate and reinforce the objectives 
of the series, employing It as a supplement to their reading instruction. 

These two television series are estimated to have reached approximately 
13 million children last year* About 9 million viewed Sesame Street at 
a cost of less than $1 per vle:^eri per year, and about 4 million saw The 
Electric Company at approximately $1,88 per student per year. 
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Program Effectiveness : 

The Children's Television Workshop has been the focus of a recently 
recently completed study ':o find out how and why It works as an organl-* 
;tation. CTW l3 not an educational project with entertainment trappings^ 
Rather, it is more accurately described as a commercial-style ^ "big-time" 
television program seeking to accomplish educational ends. 

Sesame Street has been under continuing evaluation since its first year. 
The overall conclusion is that the potential of Educational Television 
as an effective medium for teaching certain skills to very young children 
has been demonstrated by this series. An evaluation of the cognitive 
effects by the Educational Testing Service of the first year and of the 
second year also found that the program was successful in teaching basic 
facta and skills to 3, 4, and 5 year-old viewers. 

The initial research and planning for the Electric Company was completed 
in 1970 and the program went on the air in October 1971. The Educational 
Testing Service is currently analyzing data collected during an evaluative 
study of that first year of operation. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Both Sesame Street and the Electric Company are subject to a continuous 
process of formative evaluation^, As aientioned, evaluations are focused 
on two aspects, audience penetration and educational effectiveness* 

Discussions are currently in process between OE and CTW concerning 
additional evaluative activities to be undertaken later thie year. A 
choice will be made from among eight activities which include such Items 
as: (1) The benefits to be considered in a cost-benefit analysis of the 
two programs, (2) Actual and potential uses of the Electric Company In 
adult literacy training, or (3) The effectiveness of the Sesame Street 
home resources project. 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 



1. The First Year of Sesame Street: An Evaluation. Educatio n al Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, October 1970. 

2. The Seconri Year of Sesame Street; A Continuing Evaltmtion ^ 
Educational Testing Service , Princeton, New Jersey, October 1971. 

3. Who Watched the Electric Company, The Electric Company in-School 
Utilization Study: The 1971-72 Schbbl and Teacher SutVev, . Center 
for the Study of Education, Institute for Social Education, Florida 
State University, 1972. 

4. The Children* s Television Workshop: How and Why It Works > Nassau 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Jericho, New York, 1972. 
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Program Name; 



Media Specialist Program 



Legislation; 



Expiration Date; 



EPDA, Part D, as amended 



1976 . 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Indefinite 



ft 



It 



$ 2,000,000 
2,250,000 
1,800,000 



ft 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

This program provides grants to institutions of higher education. State 
departments of education, and local education agencies for the support of 
training for teachers, administrators, policy makers, and other staff 
specialists In the utilization of media and educational technology for 
the Improvement of learning in elementary, secondary, and post-*8econdary 
vocational schools, . 

There are two major categories of operations ~ the Regular Program and 
the Instructional Development Agency Program* Under the regular program 
In FY *72, 13 awards were made to Institutions In support of long- and 
short-term training fbr media specialists and educational technologists, 
and another award was made to the University of Maryland In support of a 
Leadership Training Institute* Its goal Is the development. In collabora- 
tion with the directors of the projects mentioned above, of policy and 
procedural recommendations for educational technology training. 

Under the Instructional Development Agency program, awards were made for 
the Introduction of this type of training In 28 States. An Instructional 
Development Agency (IDA) trains Its participants to use a validated 
procedure for the application of a systems approach to the solution 
of critical teaching and learning problems* A "multiplier effect" Is 
realized as each IDA, In turn, conducts at least three more similar 
training sessions, or Instructional Development Institutes (IDI)^ at the 
local educational agency level. Awards made in FY '72 provide for 169 
IDA/IDIs with approximately 8,600 participants. 

Program Effectiveness; 



No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been made. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data! 



Program Statistics 
Field Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 



Special Technology Demonstrations 



Leglslatir ^n; 



Expiration Dat e; 



Cooperative Research Act (P.L, 83-531) 
as amended. 



1975 



Funding History : 



Year 



Authorisation 



Appropriation 



1972 
1973 



Indefinite* 



$ 3,O00»OOO 
10,000,000 



ff 



Program Purpose and Operation " 

The National Center for Educational Technology is responsible for coordi- 
nating the Office strategy for investments in and applications of technology 
to education. One of its major responsibilities is to demonstrate alter-^ 
native Instructional systems for students at all levels of education and to 
explore the viability and feaelbillty of various mixes of technology-based 
systems for the purpose of improving educational productivity and efficiency- 
The demonstrations are designed to improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of existing State and local educational systems and to extend the access to 
education and related services of audiences and -learners both vlthln and 
outside the regular educational systems • By fostering practical demonstra- 
tions of technology-based education and Installation of telecommunication 
equipment^ the program will enable larger numbers of Asierlcans to receive 
information^ public services, end educational experiences at costs less 
than those required by the traditional systems and approaches. 

During ,FY 72 the program explored a number of possibilities in order to 
determine vhere major demonstrations might be feasible. For this purpose 
i,ilannlng studies Were supported in a number of areas such as: (1) Use of 
a satellite to provide educational serviceR to remote areas in the Rocky 
Mountain States, Alaska^ and Appalachia; <2) Education of the parents of 
disadvantaged children through techniques developed In the production of 
the TV show Misterogers Neighborhood; (3^ Development of an "open university*' 
through television at the State University of Nebraska; (4) A study of the 



*The funds for this Pre gram are only a part of those appropriated under 
the Cooperative Research Act. 
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IHHUGN In oducatlonal technology conducted by the National Academy of 
^engineering Sciences ; and (S) The development of a bilingual childrens' 
television program eomewhat similar to Seaame Street. 

Program Effectiveness : 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Stvidie s; 

The Satellite project being conducted by the Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States is accompanied by an evaluation project. The evaluation staff 
works on a dally basis with the Federation etaff to insure that the 
planning for the major Satellite Demonstration can be thoroughly evaluated. 

The Bilingual Childrens' Television project is receiving support for 
developing an evaluation design. 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 



Project reports on planning and/or exploratory activities. 
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H. Special Demohstratlor. Prograina 

1. Rlght-to-Read 

2. Drng Abuse Education 

3. Environmental Education 

4. Nutrition and Health 

5. Dropout Prevention 



i 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ProRram Name ; 



Right-to-Read 



Legislation; 



Expiration Date : 




None 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



FY 



1971 
1972 
1973 



Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 



$ 2,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,0001/ 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Tlie long-range goal of the Rlght-to-Read Program is to increase substan^ 
tially functional literacy in this country. The ability to read is 
essential for one to function effectively as an adult in our society. Yet, 
more than three million adults in the United St"ites are Illiterate and 
approximately 18^$ million cannot read well enough to complete simple tasks 
required for cotamon living needs. Approximately 7 million public school 
children require special instruction in reading. Even after they have 
completed high school, one- third to one-half of the new students in 
junior colleges need some type of reading help. 

Through the demonstration of effective and efficient reading programs and 
the provision of technical assistance, the objective of Rlght-to-Read is 
to help all reading programs to become effective, regardless of the 
source of funding, the level of instruction or the age of the participant. 
This program hopes to influence Federal formula grant and discretionary 
funds as well as State and local funds, and will Involve experimental, 
demonstration, service and support activities. It will also be responsible 
for awarding a limited nximber of grants and contracts. 



II FY 72 Projects were funded from the following sources: 

1, Title III, ESEA, 1965, as amended 

2, Title VII, ESEA, 1965 

3, Adult Basic Education Act, 1966 

4, Title IV, Higher Education Act, 1965 

5, Education iProfessions Development Act, Part E 

6, Education Professions Development Act, Part D 

7, General Edncatlcn Provisions Act, Sec, 402 

8, General Education Provisions Act, Sec. 412 

2J Proposed budget to be funded under the Cooperative Research Act, 
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Tollowing an initial year of program planning and organizational de- 
velopment in FY 71, the Right-to-Read Program provided support in 
various ways for State and local participants during FY 72. By the end 
of the year, 244 school-and-cotnmunity^based projects hnd been funded. 
The school-based projects serving approximately 80,000 students focused 
on Improving the reading skills of school-aged children In kindergarten ^ 
through grade twelve enrolled In local schools. The projects were 
classified Into four major types: 

"Transition site" : one which was without substantial Federal 
funds earmarked for reading improvement but which wr.fl willing 
to make the transition from existing ineffective reading 
programs to effective ones; " redirection pite" ; a si'je that 
did have substantial Federal funds for reading improvement 
but still needed to make the change from ineffective to 
effective methods; "expansion site "; one with promising 
practices related to the teaching of reading, with students 
who were achieving In the second and third quartlles vlnstead 
of the lowest quartlle as did the students In the transition 
and redirection sites) ; and " Impact site" a program was 
exemplary and could be replicated in two or more satellite 
schools. 

Thirty- three of the projects were bilingual. 

The 74 community based programs were directed toward the out-of-school 
adolescent population, the young adult and the older adult in n^ed of 
reading help. Community based programs were much more diverse In type 
of location, population, and program Intent, and could be found, for 
example, In prisons, community colleges, the Inner city, and on reserva- 
tions. The projects serve an estimated 7,400 out-of-school clients. 

Additional support activities were funded and undertaken during the 
year. For . example, eleven State education agencies were funded -and 
agreed to utilize Right-to-Read as a coordinating vehicle for all Federal 
and State programs with reading activities. 

In addition J funds for technical assistance were awarded to 5 institutions 
which provided, through educational planners and reading consultants, 
assistance to the projects in assessing needs, planning and implementing 
the reading program as well as assisting in internal evaluation 
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Finally, the Right- to-Read program developed and made available to every 
grantee systematic planning materials and effective reading programs 
proHtMited in a phckagod form. Tl>cse materials Included the process for 
planning And implementing a reading program aa well as descriptive 
Information. 

Because the directly-funded school-and community-based projects were 
funded mid to late in the FY 72 funding year and had to engage in a 
necessary pre-opcrational analysis and planning process^ no projects 
completed a project cycle that would allow an assessment of outcomes 
and results in terms of reading achievement gains during the reporting 
period. A system of project assessment for the school-based sites was 
developed and is currently in operation and w±?A provide data on project 
effectiveness during FY 73 (see section below). A similar evaluation 
of community-based projects is currently in the planning stage. 

In the meantime a number of Office of Education activities underway are 
providing useful data and information necessary for continued strengthen- 
ing and refinement of planning and management of the Rlght-to-Read 
program. 

One such example of related support activities is the National Assess- 
ment of Education Progress program funded by the Office of Education. 
The first report on the status of reading was released in May 1972. This 
report establishes a national baseline. R±ght-to-Read will work closely 
with National assessment in order to design forms for collecting and 
reporting the progress made toward the elimination of illiteracy. T^iese 
reports shall be released to the pibllc periodiceily and serve as a yard- 
stick or goal measurement. For the first time, a national thrust will be 
measured in terms of the impact of public and private sector programs on 
a major educational problem. 

Other additions to the data base include a literature search which deter- 
mined the extent and distribution of the national reading problem by 
identifying, analyziijg and summarizing existing survey and test data, 
determining the frequency of use for various instructional methods, 
approaches and materials, and describing the nature and exten*: of current 
practices in the training of those who teach .reading. 

A major conclusion of the re^*iew was that a better definition of literacy 
is needed to replace the Variety of definitions now in place. The study 
also recommended that further efforts be directed to the economic 
consequences of reading, particularly in the adult population; for 
example, much more needs to be known about the redding requirements of jobti, 
especially those jobs which could be filled by the currently unemployed 
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and underemployed. 

Progress toward a new standard of literacy is being aided by the T'exae 
State Education Agency, which is developing adult performance-level 
criteria to replace the ^^yeavs of schooling" yardstick commonly used in 
determining literacy. With a grant from USOE, this project will also 
assist in the production of appropriate curriculum materials to aid the 
nationa] Right-to-Re'ad effort. The Educational Testing Service is pre- 
paring' "minimal tasks" which adulcs are expected to perform and materials 
which can be constructed as an inf?trument to measure functional literacy* 
UoHults from these various studies will provide valuable management 
ma to rial for the Rlfiht- to-Read program. 

P rogram Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of prog^ram effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation : 

There are two major evaluation activities .ongoing in the Right-to-Read 
program. 

One project is developing procedures for continuous retrieval of infor- 
mation from Right-to-Read school based programs. This system T^iH pro- 
vide the Office of Education staff with descriptive data on program 
operation and ongoing effectiveness aa well as providing through pre 
and post-testa information in terras of student achievement. This 
project will additionally provide information on correlation of achieve- 
ment with attitude, pupil-teacher relationship, parental involvement 
and staff development. 

Planning for a pilot evaluation of the community-based projects of the 
Right-to-Read program is presently underway. The evaluation contract 
is to be let in FY 73 with the pre-testing of .students to be done In the 
Fall of 1973 and the post-testing in the Spring o2 1974. The purpose 
of the evaluation is to discern the reading gains cf the students in 
the various type projects. This, in turn, will allow the program 
administrators to make some judgements as to what types of projects 
are more effective and efficient in* working with different kinds of 
students in different settings. 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

1, National Achievement Study; periodic testing of reading 
achievement. 

2, The Information Base for Reading; 1971» 

3, Adult Level Performance Project; begun September 1971. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



Drug Abuse Education 



Legislation ; 



Expiration Dgt^t 



Drug Abuse Education Act of 1970 



FY 1973 



Fjundln^ History : 



Year 



Au thorlzation 



Appropriation 



1971 
1972 
1973 



$10,000,000 
20,000,000 
28,000,000 



$ 5,610,000 
12,400,000 
12,400,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of the Program Is to help schools and conmmnltles assess and 
respond to their drug problems by becoming aware of the nature of the 
problem and developing strategies aimed at its causes rather than merely 
Its symptoms. The program strongly encourages a coordinated community 
effort. 

Funds for training are allocated in project grants to State Education 
Departments, a network of regional training centers, and pilot projects 
in colleges and In various communities. Technical assistance for programs 
at each level Is provided through the National Committee for Drug Education. 

(? 

Jlurlng the pt^^c year there were 55 state coordination projects which 
impacted on an estimated 173,000 people through education and training, 
2,900 through direct services, and 287,000 through Indirect services. 
One National and 7 regional training centers handled approximately 
800 community leadership teams of 5 to 8 persons each. Fiscal Year 
1972-funded activities also supported 20 college-based projects which 
impacted on approximately 1,200 students through education and training 
activities, 110,000 through direct services such as hot-lines and drop- 
in centers, and 29,000 through indirect services such as pamphlets or 
mass media. During that same period, 40 comanunity projects reached 
about 10,000 people through education and training, 17,300 through 
direct services, and 3,850,000 through Indirect services. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

A number of investigations and evaluations of the program have taken 
place in earlier years. For example, a study of the Initial National 
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Drug Education Training Program wna conductad during 1970-71 to document 
find asaeaa the impact of thia pronram* Tha avldence auggaatad that OE 
RoalB were adequately fulfllladv Tha ntudy documented the faaalbillty 
of a cooperative partnership batwen atate and community agenciea; the 
viability of institutions of public education aa a vehicle for organizing^ 
planning and executing training and prevention programs; and the ability 
of local agencies to capture millions of dollars worth of monitary and 
In-kind contributions. Information collected on the various state 
program operations was complemented by measurement of the impact of 
training on a sample of trainees and development of case histories of 
seven state programs. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

At the present tli^e the National Drug Education Program la developing 
and implementing an operationally-based information aupport system for 
NDEP. This system will provide baseline information on objectives and 
activities of local projects, will identify discrepancies, and will 
report resultant changes in objectives or activities. Data will be 
aggregated to meet the needs of each declalon^making level. Success 
will be measured in terms of meeting objectives or the process of 
reacting, reorganizing, and growth toward meeting objectives. The 
system is now operational but will undergo further refinement and 
documentation. 

The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention has issued a con- 
tract for a series of studies of drug abuse education and training 
programs administered by NIMH and OE. These studies will look at 
the effects of a sample of OE Regional Training Centers, Mini-Grant 
Communities and College and Community-Based projects in terms of 
their stated targets and inteitts. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Trailing for "Peopie" Problems: An assessment of Federal 
Program Management Strategies for Training Teachers to 
Deal with Drug Education, 1971. 

2. Drug Abuse Program Report: Program Evaluation by Summer 
Interns; 1971 , 

3. National Study of Drug Abuse Education Programs; 1972 . 

4. Field Study of Drug Use and the Youth Culture, 1972. 

5. An Operationally-Based Information Support System for NDEP 
in process. 
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ANNUAL KVAIAIATION REPORT ON BDUCATION PROORAMS 



^ roRram Name t 



Environmental Education 



Legislation ; 

Environmental Education Act of 1970 (PL 91-516) 
Funding History ! Year Authorization 

FY 



1971 
1972 
1973 



$ 5,000,000 
15,000,000 
25,000,000 



Expiration Date ; 

1973 

Appropriation 

$ 2,000,000 
3,514,000 
3,180,000 (est.) 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Tho ptirpose of environmental education is to help Individuals perceive 
environments in their totalities, develop an understanding of environmental 
phimomena and problema, and to Identify and support educational activities 
which can enhance environmental quality. The Environmental Education Act 
ifl Intended to encourage and support the developtnent of both nonformal and 
formal educational resources required to achieve these objectives among 
all age groups and sectors of the country* 

The Act is unique among Office of tiv^ucation authorizations in that it 
provides (1) broad authority for flexible, responsive support of environ- 
mental educat:fon development needs (rather than support of predesignated 
activities), \2) support for community group sponsored nonformal education 
projects, and (3) arivironmental training for persons in various fields other- 
than education, including those in business, industry and government whose 
activities may affect environment policies and activities, and hence 
quality. 

The overall strategy of the Office of Environmental Education is to 
facilitate through technical assistance and grant funds (Environmental 
Education Act and other OE program authorities) the development of environ- 
mental education — environmental studies programs and educational resources 
devoted to educating and informing our citizens about environmental quality 
and ecological balance. This strategy involves (1) development of content 
and process through pilot projects, (2) the dissemination and transfer of 
effective materials and approaches through local and national demonstration 
projects, and (3) through funds other than the Environmental Education Act, 
support of operational programs. . 
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[n FY 72, grant funds amount^.ng to about $3 million were used to support 
n total of 162 environmental eduoatlon projects for almost every age and 
Krnde 1«vq1. TUoHd included curriculum material development, personnel 
trainings and community education in tirbmi suburban and rural areas In 
every State, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Micronesia. By 
kinds of projects the breakcown is as follows: 

a. dissemination centers — 16; 

b, personnel training — 11; 

c. cOTimunlty education — 25 

d, instruction and curriculum — 66 
ii» workshops — 33; and 

f. State-'wlde evaluation and dissemination — 11 

It is estimated that up to 7,500 people have been provided direct train- 
ing through these projects. In addition to Environmental Education Act 
funds, approximately $15 million from other OE programs 8uppcrf:ed 
environmental education-related activities; many of these vzr^ developed 
l^ln response to the Environmental Hducntion Act. 

/Another project Involves the development of a management data base, the 
/ completion of a survey of resource for environmental education in all 
y '50 States. Building upon, State catalogs developed for the program, 

the survey includes comprehensive l^ stings of programs, resource people, 
and relevant pieces of legislation. The Office of Environmental 
Education has also developed a descriptive listing of all USOE funded 
environmental education programs throughout the country, and a similar 
listing of all programs supported by other Federal agencies. 

Technical or non-monetary assistance activities have included (1) assisting 
OE, regional and headquarter, program administrators in developing resources 
and expertise, (2) establishing local and regional planning and information , 
networks, and (3) assisting other Federal agencies interested in educational 
programs relating to environmental quality. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluations 



None at this time. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

— ERICAJSOE Project Survey Reports/Documents 
OE funded Project Reports 



« 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGKAMS 



Program Name ; 



Health and Nutrition 



Leglfc^latlon : 



Expiration Date: 



Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 » Section 808 



1973 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1971 
1972 
1973 



$ 10 p 000 p 000 
16,000,000 
26,000,000 



$ 2,000,000 
2,000,000 

2,000,000 (estimate) 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Tlie purpose of the program Is to demonstrate ways through which the gap 
between needs and delivery of nutrition and health services can be 
narrowed by coordinating, focusing, and utilizing existing health, health 
related and educational resources at the local level, especially Federally 
funded programs. Federal program Involved are HEW Children and Youth 
Projects, HEW Comprehensive Health Centers, NIMH Community Mental Health 
Centers, as well as OEO, Model Cities and« Indian Health Service programs.. 

In FY 71, the first eight demonstration projects were funded, reaching 
10,600 children in 26 schools. In FY 72 these projects were continued 
and four new ones were added, bringing the number of children served up to 
more than 15,000 in 45 schools. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed; 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

Provisions for an individual evaluation are Included in each project, and 
plaiiS are being made by the project staffs for the collection of appropriate 
data. He 7ever, these evaluations will not be available until the projects 
are completed. 

The U.S. O.K. Evaluation Plan for FY 1973 includes a^proposed "Evaluation 
of Health and Nutrition Demonstration Projects," The design now being 
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developed lor this study would provide for examination of such variables as 
patterns of interagency coordlnationi service delivery systems » type and 
scope resources evailabla» and no forth. This evaluation design would be 
appll.^ to the first eight projects Coward the end of their second yaar of 
operation ( liay 1973) and would also be used in more limited form on the 
next four programs toward the end of their first year of operation (June 1973) 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Interim and annual progress reports are available from the eight projects 
which have already completed their first year of operation/ and similar 
materials will become available on the newer projects during the year. 
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ANNUAL KVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Program Name : 



Dropout Prevention 



Lej^l slat ion : 



Expiration Date : 



Title VIII ESEA, Section 807 



FY 1973 



Funding History : 



Year (FY) 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1969 
1970 
19/1 
1972 
1973 



$30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
31,500,000 
33,000,000 



$ 5,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

10,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

For the 196Q-197t i>orlod grants wore avarded to ten school aystemH sub- 
mitting the moHt im»glnatlve proposals for reducing the number of secon- 
dary education students leaving school before graduating. Fox FY 1972 an 
additional nine grants were awarded. Each of the funded projects must 
demonstrate ways for reducing the dropout rates In their school systems 
as well providing Insights for possible replication of their projects 
in other school systems. For FY 1973 nineteen will be continued at an 
estimated figure of 8.5 million dollars. 

Results from the nineteen projects are avallabla and discussed herein. 
These dlversci projects are: Dropout Prevention through Performance 
contracting In Tv'^xarkana, Arkansas; Dade County Talent Development 
Program In Dade County, Florida; Focus on Dropouts A New Design In 
Paducah and Louisville, Kentucky; Keep All Pupils In School (DAPS) In 
Baltimore, Maryland; Project Process for Student Success In Fall River, 
Massachusetts; Project Stay In St. Louis, Missouri; Potential Dropout 
Recognition and Prevention Program In Fredonla, New York; Project 
Emerge In Dayton, Ohio; Parental Attitude and Student Retention Program 
In Batesland, South Dakota; Central Area Dropout Reduction Experiment 
(CADRE) In Seattle, Washington; Project Outreach In Ft. Logan, Colorado; 
A Project to Attract, Satisfy and Certify All Learners (PASCAL) In 
Rlverton, Wyoming; Edison Project in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Project 
Build in Trenton, New Jersey; Project MAS In Hartford, Connecticut; 
Project Mack In Oakland, California; Project ARISE In Tuskcgee, Alabama; 
Project NALAC in Detroit, Michigan and Student Supper c Program In 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Some 69,227 students were Involved In these 
projects. 
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Counseling services, staff training and curriculum or Instructional 
revision were common activities to all projects. Fifteen projects 
conducted work-study or other vocational course; four offered special 
services for pregnant students; and five placed major emphasis on 
parental Involvement. One project provided a "Personal Development 
Center" In an off-school facility for holding Informal sessions for 
students who were unable to relate to conventional Instruction. 

In each funded project Independent audits of evaluation and management 
designs were required for the purpose of determining the nature of 
management and program practices of project personnel. Auditors' Interim 
and final reports, evaluation reports from each project, and the USOE 
personnel participation provide the basis for gaining Insights Into the 
operation and progress of each project. 

Program Effectiveness : 

Information about the Dropout Prevention Program comes from two main 
sources: (1) the Consolidated Program Information Report which provides 
data primarily upon expendir.ures and program participation and (2) 
evaluation reports and Individual audits on each local project. The 
evidence from these reports Indicates that the Dropout Prevention Program 
Is well-focused upon Its target population and that most projects have 
been effective in reducing the dropout rate. 

Data provided from projects did Indicate that the dropout rate has been 
reduced In the target schools. In the ten original: target schools 3,572 
dropouts were reported during the 1968-69 school year as compared to 
1,953 reported in the 1971-72 school year. This indicates a 45% reduction 
in the number of dropouts during the three years of program operation. 
The nine new projects reported 2»600 dropouts in 1970-71 as compared to 
1,843 dropouts in 1971-72 » a 29X reduction in one year of operation. 
Individual projects reported that dropout rates decreased during the past 
year. In Seattle and Fort togan rates decreased from 18. IX to 12% and 
11% to 7% respectively. Reductions; were also reported in Baltimire, 
Rlverton, Dayton, Miami, Chautauqua. Paducah. Texarkana, Philadelphia^ 
Detroit, Minneapolis and Tuskegee. St. Louis reported an Increase ill 
the number of dropouts during 1971-72 as coq>ared to the number during 1970-71 
but the number during 1971-72 is 30% less than reported in 1968-69. The 
goal of the Dropout Prevention Program was to develop programs in target 
(chools which would result in a 15% annual reduction in the number of 
dropouts or over a 5 year period* reduce the number of dropouts in the 
target schools by 50%. After three years of operation all l>ut three 
projects are attaining this goal. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

An evaluation of the nineteen funded projects for FY 72 will be completed 
before the end of December 1972 ^ An overall program evaluation is planned 
and will be coitipleted in the fall of 1973, 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. FY 1972 reviews of the evaluation and audit reports from the 
nineteen dropout prevention program. OE 

2. Consolidated Program Information Report *- OE 

3. Final Evaluation Report, Project KAPS, August^ 1972 

A. Final Evaluation Report, Project Outreach, August, 1972 
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I. Educational Research and DeveloDriient Ptdfty^s 

1. Basic Research Program, Including Regional Research 

2. Applied Research and Development Program 

3. Educational Laboratory and R&D Center Program 

4. Research Training Program 

5. Experimental Schools Program 



*Transferred to NIE effective PY 1973 
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Program Effectiveness : 

No fonnnl evaluation of the Basic Research Program has been undertaken. 
T)ie results of specific projects, however, suggest the use of the 
proy^ram. 

One example vas the 5-year updating of the Project Talent data bank 
whirli provides longitudinal information on about 400,000 persons who 
were high school students in 1960. From this data bank researchers 
iiro able to InveBtigate relatlonRhlpB between educational achievement 
and aptitude, extrn-currlcula activities and vocational interests, socio- 
oronomlc background, S'^hool characteristics, and subsequent activities 
and Vocational Interests, socio-economic background, school characteristic 
and subsequent activltier of students. Other significant projects dealt 
with background differerces of youth in high school, at work, and un- 
employed: factors influencing career decision-making; and a national 
survey of American Indian education. The Regional Research projects 
included some dealing vith problems such as computer-assisted Instruc- 
tion for Spanish speaking teachers in mathematics, school readiness among 
disadvantaged children, and the year-round school program. 

During the past few yeary there have been several reviews of the Research 
I'rogram. Although not fotTnal evaluations, they resulted in major 
ckH'lslons concerning the research program. One was to support a multi- 
disc ip Unary Basic Research Program to handle unsolicited proposals re- 
flecting the concerns of researchers in selected fields of study which 
dt) not traditionally respond to educational research requirements. 
During Fiscal Year 1972, the fields of anthropology and economics were 
provided this special stimulation. 

A separate review of the Regional Research Program was undertaken with 
the assistance of the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University. The review confirmed that one of this Program's favorable 
characteristics was that It was considered to be closer to its clients 
than other R&D support programs. The review also highlighted the fact 
that the availability of support through the Program for doctoral 
dissertations was a major factor in producing talented educational 
researchers. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

No evaluation studies are currently underway or planned for the near 
future. This program has been transferred to the National Institute 
of Education. 
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Sourcei of EvaluHtlon Datft t 

1. Small-Pro I eel Grants of the Regional Regearch Proarftw * 
Theresa ?. Rogers, Lois W. Sanders^ and Bernard Levenson* 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 
Novetnber, 1970. 

2. Untitled Draft Report of a Study of Education Research and 
Development marked "Administrative Confidential /' Xeroxed 
document forwarded by Alice M. Rivlin, Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation, DHEW, to Joseph Froomkin, 
Assistant Comndssioner for Program Planning and Evaluation, 
OE, on June 25, 1968. 

Prepared as response to letter from Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, to Secretary of HEW dated 
December 1, 1967 requesting review of the Depart- 
ment's activities in education research and 
development. Includes discussion of the decision- 
making process of the Bureau of Research, raises 
questions for further discussion, offers "substantive 
issues," etc. 

3. Educational Research and Development In the U.S. Office 
of Education (Draft) . (Frequently identified as the 

**lfasttfelinAr" Report or the PSAC Report)*^ Task Group on 
Educational R&D of the President's Science Advisory 
Compittee. 

Frank H, Westheimer, Chairman of the Task Group, Dept. 
of Chemistry, Harvard University; John M. Mays, Staff 
. Member for the Task Group, Office of Science and 
Technology. 

President's Science Advisory Committee, Draft dated 
October 22, 1968. 37pp. No cover. 

Summarizes the PSAC Task Group's understanding 
of the USOE Regional Laboratories, Research and 
Development Centers, and other. projects — especially 
basic research. Group visited four laboratories and 
five centers. Makes recommendations to improve 
operations of OE's R&D program. 

A • Research Subcommittee Report* — July 15^ 1969 . Michael 
O'Keefe Research Subcommittee Chairman Typed Memorandum 
to 'Assistant Secretary/Commissioner of Education James E. 
Allen from Michael O'Keefe, undated. 
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Memorandum contains key reconmendatlons of the 
Research Subconmlttee for consideration by the 
DHEW Education Task Force. Attached report discusses 
objectives, priorities, budget recommendations, 
and program descriptions. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORTS ON EPUCATION PROGRAHS 



Program Name ; 

Applied Research and^ Development Program 
I.eyjH lation ; 

Public Law 531, 83rd Congress as amended by 
Title IV, Public Law 89-10 



Expiration Date ; 
Open 



Funding- History i 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



AiithorigAtion Appropriation 



Indefinite 
It 

II 

If 

II 

II 

II 

II 



$ 18,283,000^ 
30,500,000* 
23,485,000* 
24,865,000* 
24,397,000* 
22,562,000 
3,041,000 
9,000,000 



ProRram Purpose and Operation : 



The purpose of the Applied Research and Development Program is to: 
(1) produce through applied research conclusions for making major de- 
cisions about educational problems, and (2) produce tested alternatives 
to existing educational practice. Projects are directed toward such 
problems as resource allocation, accountability, and treatment of 
s(:udent alienation. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

During the past few fiscal years, emphasis in applied research and 
development has moved firom a relatively unstructured program based on 
unsolicited proposals to a more targeted or focused type of ef fort« 
The results of recent projects indicate the outcome of this program chang 
An example of providing relevant conclusions for educational decision- 
making (the first purpose noted above) is the process whereby a 
competency-*based teacher training model developed under the Program 
has been used in a number of Teacher Corps projects to improve 
preparation of prospective teachers of the disadvantaged. The basic 
design of the models program has been included in the Teacher Corp guide- 
lines and in other programs i that provide support from the Education 
T^ro f ess Ions- Developmen t Ac t . 



*For the Fiscal Years 1965 through 1970 there was only a single line 
item to cover both Research and Development. 
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The second purpose, production of educational alternatives, Is reflected 
in a variety of projects such ao the following: (1) The Western Inter- 
state CoinmiBsion for Higher Education designed and developed informa- 
tion system and network facilities for better planning and management 
in coUegefi, universities, and higher education agencies; (2) The 
Florida State Junior High School Science Currlculuni was developed and is 
now being used with 400,000 students; (3) The National Academy for School 
Executives which developed methods and materials for training more than 
IjOOO School Executives each year. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

No new studies are planned in thif^ area. This program has been transferred 
to the National Institute of Education. 

S ources of Evaluation Data t 

1. Evaluation of the Impact of Educational Research and 
Development Products . American Institutes for Research. 
Calvin Wright and Jack Crawford. 

2. State-of-the-Art in Early Childhood Education; A 
Literature Survey. Central Midwestern Regional 
Education Laboratory. James Miller. 

3. Selection of Products for Focused Dissemination , 
Educational Testing Service. Marion Epstein, 
Elizabeth Margosches, William Schrader, and Wesley 
Watton. June, 1971. 67 pp. 



ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name ; 

Educational Laboratory and R&D Center Program 

Legislation ; Expiration Date ; 

Public Law 531, 81rtl Congress, as amended by Open 
Title TV, Public Law 89-10 

I 

Funding Ittstory ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1964 Indefinite •$ 1,000,000 

1965 " 2,520,000 

1966 " 25,270,000 

1967 " 29,600,000 

1968 " 34,600,000 

1969 " 34,210,000 

1970 . " 34,906,000 

1971 " 33,406,000 

1972 " 35,870,000 

Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The Institutional Research and Development Programs of the Office of 
Education have the dual objective of building a network of educational 
research and development institutions capable of working on the solution 
of pressing educational problems and of supporting specific research and 
development efforts within these institutions. The Office of Education 
presently supports 23 laboratories and centers at an average cost of 
$1.3 million each per year. The laboratories are non-profit corporations 
which were established to develop tested alternatives to current school 
practice which meet the practical and immediate needs of schools and to 
respond to both regional and national problems in their program efforts. 
One of the laboratories also serves as headquarters for the National 
Program on Early Childhood Education comprised of a consortium of 
university research centers throughout the country. The R&D Centers 
were established within the formal structure of universities to conduct 
research and development activities on selected areas in education at 
various levels. 

The research and development efforts underway in the Laboratories and 
Centers are designed to create alternatives in seven major areas: 
(a) theory and knowledge building for organizational change; (b) plan- 
ning, management, and evaluation systems; (c) instructional personnel 
development; (d) curricular programs; (c) culturally targeted curricular 
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programs; (f) home/school Intervention in the early years; and (g) career 
education* 

This program has been transferred to the National Institute of Education. 
Program Effectiveness ; i 

The results of selected projects indicate the uses of the Program. 

Examples of accomplishments of the Educational Laboratories Include: 
(n) The Mini-Course series, now commercially available to schools desiring 
to help teachers make improvements in basic teaching skills; (b) Communica- 
tions Skills Program for teaching reading to kindergarten children, . includ- 
ing disadvantaged groups, now reaching 80,000 children and to be used in 
*72 - V3 by 300,000 children. Lab products recently recommended for 
nntion-wlde dissemination include a parent/child toy lending library, a 
hi lingual early-childhood program, and a muli:i-cultural social education 
program. 

Equally important outcomes have resulted from the programs and projects 
of the Centers. (1) Individually Prescribed Instruction, a comprehensive 
curriculum system, new reaching well over 50,000 students in a nation-wide 
network of 250 elementary schools; (2) The multi-unit elementary school 
was an organizational system used in 8 States (164 schools) during 1970-71 
and is now ready for wide-spread inetallationi; (3) The Wisconsin design 
for reading skill development helped 22,000 children make 12- to 19-month 
gains In a 6-month test period; (4) The elementary school evaluation kit, 
along with instructional techniques to help administrators conduct effefi- 
tive, systematic evaluations of their schools, is now used by 180 districts 
across the country; (5) The Teaching of Science, a self-directed progr/4m 
to help Individualize elementary science teaching, has been validated 
preservice training at 12 colleges and for inservlce training with over 
000 teachers. 

The Labs and Centers have been evaluated annually in connection with re- 
funding. Given static funding and increased costs, this has led to a 
reduction in the total number of institutions in recent years. On the 
basis of these evaluations, decisions about continuation funding have 
concentrated available support in the more pro:aising programs and insti- 
tutions and stressed completion of high-quality products and malntenace 
of institutional R&D momentum. Support was withdrawn from laboratories 
which seemed least likely to develop excellent products. 

Two recently completed evaluation studies continue the effort to find 
ways to Improve the internal management and evaluation of the Program. 
One completed project developed plans for evaluating the current operations 
of its R&D institutions. This is the basis for a new internal evaluation 
system which is being readied for installation and which will permit more 
effective monitoring of Labs and Centers. 



A second completed exploratory study of coBt factors Involved in OE- 
suppcrted educational research and development indicated that useful 
data m costs are difficult to obtain because of the differences among 
cost accounting systems In Laba and Centers. A model data collection system 
was prepared and a procedure for developing cost factors was offered. 
The project also led to the establishment of a new effort which will 
develop- a set of guidelines for internal management so that more nearly 
comparable cost data may be obtained in the future, 

On^oinjg; and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

Two projeccs are currently underway. 

The i"irst is developing and will <iemonstrate a system for evaluating the 
R^D Lnatltutions in terms of the products they have turned out during 
the pnst thrfse yeavB. This system will also be sufficiently flexible 
to permit ev^iluatlons of the and Center Program's success in producing 
materials for a given area^ such as reading or arithmetic, and will 
permit comparisions across areas in order to Identify where additional 
work is needed. 

Secondly, a comprehensive evaluation of the Programs was begun in the 
spring of 1972 in anticipation of their transfer to the National 
Institute of Education, and will be completed by NIE following that 
transfer. The evaluation generally follows the design forTnulated under 
the Ohio State contract. The key features of this design are as follows: 

(1) use of programs within institutions as the unit to be evaluated; 

(2) classification of programs with similar purposes into groups; (3) 
establishment of Sp.icialist Panels of experts for each group of programs; 
(4) evaluation arid comparison of all the programs within each group by 
the associated s^^^cialist Panel; transmission of Specialist Panel 
evaluations to a Master Panel for cross group comparisons and funding 
recomaenxiations to NIE. NIE took the results of these panels and has made 
decisions as to future support. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Development and Tr/out of an Kvaluation System for Ascertalnlnf^ 
the Effectiveness of Educational Laboratories and R&D Centers . 
American Institutes for Research. James Dunn 

2. Design of a Planning and Assessment System for the Divi>*ion of 
Manpower and Institutions. Ohio State University Research 
Foundation. Diane L. Relnhprd. August 31, 1971. 9 pp. plus 
two Advocate Team Reports. 
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Cost Factors for Edt^catlonal Research and Development ! An Exploratory 
Investi;^atton . Resource Management Corporation. John Phillips 
and James Scott, September^ 1971. 62 pp. (DRAFT) 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAHS 

Program Name ; 

Research Training Program 



LetflBlatlon ; Expiration Date : 

Public Law 89-10, Title IV FY 1972 

(Tranb^er to NIE) 

Funding History ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1966 Indefinite $ 7 , 400 , 000 

1967 " 6,500,000 

1968 6,750,000 

1969 " 6,750,000 

1970 6^350,000 

1971 3,250,000 

1972 3,250,000 



Proi^ram Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of this program Is to strengthen the training of specialists 
who conduct educational research or who develop, evaluate p disseminate 
and Install major Improvements In educational practice. Such personnel 
work In local. State, and Federal education agencleo. In higher erlu cation 
Institutions, and in public and private research and development organic 
zatlons* 

Under this program, grants and contracts are awarded to Improve the 
training of educational research and development personnel by: 
(1) Identifying critical personnel and training needs: (2) Developing 
and demonstrating effective recruitment and training techniques and 
instructional materials; and (3) Stimulating adoption of the improved 
training program. 

The Research Training Program was changed substantially in 1971 as a 
result of studies and reviews '^escribed below* A new program strategy 
was Implemented which stressed development and demonstration of train- 
ing techniques and materials that can be adopted In taany Institutions 
wishing to Improve their training capability. The new strategy was 
initiated through projects in three consortia composed of educational 
R&D organizations, universities, school systems, and State educational 
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agencies and through complementary projects at non-consortium institu- 
tions. Specialized programs were demonstrated for: (1) Meeting 
inservice and preservlce training needs of R&D personnel in member 
Institutions of the consortia^ (2) Recruiting and training minority 
personnel, (3) Orienting unemployed aerospace personnel to educational 
R&D, and (4) Training new types of paraprofesslonal and support personnel 
to relieve senior staff of lees complex but time-consuming activities. 

(.raduate and po53 t-doctoral programs su(>ported since 1966 are being 
ronvertod to flelf -support by the ond of 1973. Support vas continued 
thjrln^\ FY 1971 for 420 graduate trainees who entered programs In 1970^ 
buL no nev; fellowships were awarded. In FY 1972, final commitments were 
met to 100 remaining students who were in their final year of work. 

i^roRram Effectiveness : 

During the la&t several years planning studies have acquired information 
about both manpower and content needs in research training. Also, a 
special task force was seu up in 1970 to assess the direction of the 
program in its early years with respect to the results of the analytic 
studies^ These studieo indicated that (1) Fellowship support has attracted 
youag people into educational research with academic qualifications 
equivalent to or exceeding students in the scholarly disciplines, 
(2) Specialized training programs need to be started for new role.'^ in 
developing, installing > disseminating and evaluating Improved educational 
practice, (3) Instructional materials for new roles In educational R&D 
need to be developed and validated, (4) Training needs to be organized 
so that more students can learn from direct experience on major R&D practi- 
tioners and instructors « A personnel supply and demand study has pro- 
jected shortages of evaluators In the 1970' s, especially in State and 
local educational agencies, that can ho. met at a reasonable cost only be 
(vxpnndlng /md Improving inservice training and by upgrading foundation 
courses in evaluation institutions which already attract large numbers 
of highly able graduate students. 

Ongoiug and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

This program has been transferred to the National Institute of Education. 
Source of Evaluation Data : 

1. Development of Procedures for Upgrading Training of Educational 
Research Personnel , American Educational Research Association. 
Blaine Wo r then. 

2. Study of Research and Research-Related Personnel in Education 
and Procedures for Facilitating and Improving the Training of 
such Personnel . American Educational Research Association. 
Blaine Wo r then. 
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\ . { \oucvi\iiou of information to Suppor t Long-Term Manpower Studl ea 
of nuil iMnnnlnu for Training Proftrnms in Educational Research ^ 
nevoloumcni, niwRemlnation, and Evaluation . Teaching Research, 
Oregoti State System of Higher Education. H. Del Shalock. 

A. Review of Research Related to Train inj^ for Research In Education . 
Robert Bargar & Corhann Okorodudu, authors, Ohio State University 
Research Foundation, Columbus, 1967. 211 pp. Paper-board cover. 

Reviews studies of research training In other fields as well 
as well as specific training in education. Variables such 
as student background, student selection, faculty recruitment. 
Institutional setting are discussed. 

5. A Study of Factors Relevant to the Development of Applied Educational 
Research Training Programs Bound dissertation. 
Bound dissertation. 
Bernard J. Fleury, Jr., author 

Submitted to the Gradiiate School of the University 
of Massachusetts, April, 1968. 231 pp. Spring-binder 



Evaluation of USOE (Title IV) training programs 
In general and U. of Mass. Training Program in 
particular. Data from questionnaires Include: 
academic background, age, grade-point average of 
research trainees as well as course content, 
practicum experiences, ani program requirements 
of training program. Includes recommendations and 
outline of model program for U. of Mass. 

6. Report on Educational Research, Development, and Diffusion 
Manpower . 1964-1974 

David L. Clark & John E. Hopklna, authors 

Indiana University Research Foundation (Bloomlngton) , 1969. 

579 pp. Soft cover. 

Makes qualitative and quantitative analyses of 
personnel in educational R, D, & D in 1964: roles, 
institutional settings, training, funding, functions. 
Gives projections of demands for personnel In 1974 
and analyses of current training programs and sources 
of supply. Discusses Title IV ESEA research training 
programs. Makes recommendations for increasing man- 
power supply. 
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ANNUAL KVALUATIOK Rl'li ^ORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Prop , ram Name : 

Experimental Schools Program 
LcRlslatlo n; 

Public Law 89-10, Title IV* 

transferred to NIE 

Funding History ; Year 

1971 
1972 



Authori2;ation 

Indefinite 
If 



Ex0iration Date ; 
Open 

Aoproptlation 

$ 12,000,000 
15,000,000 



ProRram Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of the Experimental Schools Program is to test comprehensive 
alternatives to present educational practices, procedures, and ^lerformance. 
By supporting a limited number of large**scale» comprehensive experiments 
with a major focus on documentation and evaluation. Experimental Schools 
will attempt to serve as a bridge from research, demorst ration ani 
experimentation to actual educational practice. 

During FY 1971 this program initiated three Experimental Schools projects 
(in Berkeley, California; Pierce County, Washington; and Minnv^apolis, 
Minnesota) which involve over 11,000 students, of whom 55 percent were 
from low-income faruilies. The projects each represent the combination 
of a dive. 3ity of promising practices derived from research, demonstra- 
tion, and experimentation in a comprehensive educational program. Among 
these practices are at least a dozen which have bean developed under 
projects supported through the OE extra-mural R&D. 

In FY '71 11 sites were awarded planning grants for the further 
development of projects designed to be comprehensive alternatives to 
current school structures, practices, and performance. Three projects 
became operational In FY *72; San Antonio, Texas; Greenville County, 
South Carolina, and Street Academies in South Bend, Indiana, Oaklar;!, 
Callfomia^ and Washington, D.C, 



Proj^ram Effectiveness ; 



No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
However, project evaluation and documentation will consume from 15 percent 
to 20 percent of the funds. Formal evaluation of the individual projects 
will not be completed until the end of the 5-year span of each project. 
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In r\ * 71 «n evaluation and documt^ntatlon itudy waa atartad for aach 
of tha tni«a projects which bagan oparaclonal. A aaparata, indapandant 
evaluation team Is now operating ut each alta. 

Similar evaluation studies will be Initiated for eac!: now Experlnental 
Schools project. In addition, at least one stuuy will cut acroaa all 
projects to get at generalizations and compare outcomes. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

The evaluation studies mentioned above and listed below are currently 
underway. Future studies will be cocomenced as part of each new project. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1, Evaluation and Documentation of Berkeley Unified School 
District Experimental Schools Project, Scientific 
Analysis Corp, Dorothy Miller, 

2, Evaluation & Documentation of Franklin Pierce School 
District Experimental Schools Project, Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory, Wayne Doyle, 

3, Evaluation and Documentation of Minneapolis Public 
School8» Southeast Alternatives Project » Mlnneaapolls 
Evaluation Team, Aries Corporation, Stephen Lundin, 

4, Evaluation & Documentati'^n of Greenville County (S,C,) 
Piedmont Experimental Schools Project, Ultra**sydtems, 
Corp, Fernando Oxaca, 

5, Evaluation & Documentation of Edgewood (Texas) Experi'* 
mental Schools Project, Development Associates , Inc, 
Robert Cervantes 

6, Evaluation & Documentation of the Street Academy Projects, 
National Urban League, Barbara Jackson, 

7, Evaluation & Documentation of the Small Scaools in Rural 
Areas Project, Abt Associates, Inc, Robert Herriotu, 
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Educational DlSBeminatlon Progr^ma 
*1. Spread of Exemplary Practices 

*2. Strengthening State and Local Dissemination Capabllitle« 
*3. Educntlonal Resources Information Centers 

Interpretive Summaries 
5, General Program Dissemination: Office of Public Affairs 



*Tran3ferrad to NIE effective FY 1973 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Spread of Exemplary Practices 

^ Legislation : 

Cooperative Research Act 
P.L. 83-531 



Expiration Date ; 
None 



Funding Hlstorv t 



Year 



Authorisation 



Appropriation 



1971 
1972 



Indefinite 
Indefinite 



$2,200,000 
2,200,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The objective of this program Is to accelerate the spread and Instal- 
lation of validated practices and research-based products » This Is a 
developmental/demonstration program directed at the needs of local 
school districts for Information about, and support for, trying out 
and adopting successful Innovations. The program provides project 
grants to Identify and verify the effectiveness of research-based 
products and school-developed programs; to bring information about 
these programs to local educators and organizations that serve local 
educators; to operate visitation and observation services at sites, 
of selected exemplary programs; to provide follow up consultation 
of schools interested in adopting programs; and to accelerate nation- 
wide use of selected major R&D based instructional systems by arrang- 
ing for their use in geographically scattered sef/clngs. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

Three evaluation projects were begun In FY 1971 to track three initial 
efforts to spread successful programs. One project is following the 
Impact of the effort designed to encourage use of alternative success- 
ful reading programs. Another is evaluating the Impact of a traveling 
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display which presents infomatlon about 10 major research-based 
Instructional approaches and teaching nethods. A third evaluates 
the success o€ the Installation of the Multi-unit staffing and 
Instructional model In 250 schools. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Investigation of Communication Efforts and their Relation 
to Stages of Adoption of Selected Reading Programs 
7/1/71 - 12/31/72. 

2, Evaluation of Communlcatlou Exposure and Subsequent Action 
with Respect to Educational Innovations In 10 Display Modules 
of Educational Products - 7/1/71 - 6/30/72, 

3. Evaluation of the Nation-wide Installation of the Multi-unit 
School Projects - 8/1/71 - 8/31/72. 

4, Output measures maintained by ncEC« 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



Strengthening State i^nd Local Dissemination Capabilities. 



LegislRtion : 



Expiration Date : 



Cooperative Research Act 
P.L. 83-531, as amended 



None 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Indefinite 



tf 



tf 



ft 



$ 400,000 



650,000 
650,000 
433, 3A1 



(Obligated) 



Program Purpofle and Operation ! 

The objective of this program is to strengthen the capabilities of 
State and local education agencies tc acquire, disseminate, and apply 
results of research and successful innovation programs. This is a 
developmental/demonstration program directed at the needs of local 
educators for information which may be used to solve educational 
problems. The program awards grants and contracts to State and local 
agencies for the planning and operation of educational resources centers. 
Staff from State and local centers help the educator specify his 
problem, aid him in locating available information from the entire 
Nation^ and carry through by securing additional help, when necessary, 
for the application of the information. 

The program began FY 1970 with awards for initial State Pilot Dissemina- 
tion Programs in three States. An additional five State pilot centers 
addad in FY 1971, along with five local sites. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

A formative evaluation of the operation of the three Pilot State 
centers by Columbia University is completed. Evidence in the evalu- 
ation report supports the validity of combining an informal retrieval 
ser«rice at the State agency level with local field agents who provide 
interpersonal assistance. Information was utilized more effectively 
when channeled through an agent than when provided by Itself. The 
three Spates, in their first two years provided over 5^000 information 
packages in reply to information requests from administrators, teachers. 
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and State agency staff. Over 40% of the clients gave evidence cf 
actual use of the information or assistance they received. The vast 
majority of clients Intended to use the service f^galn and had already 
recommended the service to others. 

OnRoln<> and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

Data from the evaluation report is being utilized in the planning and 
operation of additional State centers. It has had a strong influence 
in the oonceptua]i7.ation of new disHerolnatlon linkage programs. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Evaluation of Pilot State Dissemination Progranis - 9/29/70 - 
12/31/72. 

2. Records maintained by the States. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Educational Resources Information Centers 



Legislation ; ' Eacplratlon Date ; 

Cooperative Research Act None 
P.L. 83-: 31, as amended 

Funding History ; Year ' Authorization Appropriation 

1966 Indefinite $1 , 200 , 000 

1967 " 2,415,000 

1968 " 2,400,000 

1969 " 4,045,000 

1970 " 5,200,000 

1971 " 4,000,000 

1972 " 4,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The objective of the Educational Resources Information Centers (ERIC) is 
to provide ready access to research, development, and evaluation reports, 
descriptions of exemplary programs, and current Journal literature. 
Through a network of specialized clearinghouses and for profit contractors, 
current significant reports relevant to education are acquired, evaluated, 
abstracted. Indexed, and announced in ERIC reference journals. Full 
copies of desired documents are made available in micro-form (microfiche) 
or pamphlet form (hard copy). Contracts are awarded for the operation 
of all ERIC components. This is a service program which meets the needs 
of educators for current information in all fields of education. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

No comprehensive evaluation of the operation and impact of this program 
has been undertaken in. earlier years. Four formal studies have now 
commenced (see section on ongoing studies below). In the meantime, in^ 
formal evaluation of ERIC has been conductied by OE staff as well as 
ERICAS customers continuously since its inception in 1966« There has 
been continuous growth in sales and use of ERIC products. A number of 
indicators such as sale of reports, number of organizations buying all 
ERIC microfiche, numher of requests for help from clearinghouses, and 
reports from college and university libraries and State and local informa- 
tion centers, provide some data on the utility of these services and 
products. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

In FY 1971 the Office of Education Initiated four formal evaluation 
studies on critical aspects of the ERIC program: an evaluation of 
ERIC products and services; an assessment of the quality and utility 
of ERIC clearinghouse products plus other NCEC products; a study to 
define and categorize the user community^ to analyze the present 
structure and composition of the ERIC files, and to offer cost- 
beneficial strategies for organizing the files for easier practitioner 
use. 

Source of Evaluation Data t 

!• Evaluation Study of ERIC Services and Products 
4/1/70 - 12/31/71. 

2. An Evaluation of NCEC Information Analysis Products 
7/1/71 - 3/31/72. 



3. An Analysis of the ERIC Systems 
6/30/71 - 11/30/71. 

4e The ERIC Pile Partition Study 
6/29/71 - 6/29/72 

5. Growth and Use Data compiled by l^CEC 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name ; 
Interpretive Summaries 

Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

Cooperative Research Act None 
P.L, 83--531, as amended 



Funding History ; Year Authorization . Appropriation 

1971 Indefinite $ 600,000 

1972 " 600,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The objective of this program is to disseminate interpretive sximmeTles 
of current knowledge for use by educators. This program is a 'service 
program directed at the needs of busy teachers, administrators and school 
board members for summaries of current knowledge. Project grants or 
contracts are awarded for the preparation of interpretations of knowledge 
on topics of national concern. The contractor is required not only to 
analyze and Interpret reports of research and current practice, but also 
to Include representatives of the Intended users as advisors or as a test 
group to assure the relevance of his report to their needs. The resulting 
interpretive summaries have mainly been disseminated as monthly reports 
under the PREP series (Putting Research Into Educational Practice), Other 
dissemination forms include reports written for teachers, administrators, 
or other specialists for audiovisual presentation and leadership training 
conference. 

Program Effectiveness; 



No overall evaluation of the general impact of this program on educational 
decision-making has been undertaken. Operational expc-.rlence indicates, 
however, that there is an Interested clientele for the program product. 
For Instance, PREP reports have been well received by State dissemination 
centers. State agencies have reproduced and disseminated over 200,000 
copies of PREP reports and ERIC clearinghouse publications with no 
additional support. 

Fot^al studies to identify user needs, which are essential to program 
' operation, have been undertaken. One such study, conducted in FY^ 1969, 
identified priority areas that were used as topics for some of the 
early Interpretive summaries* 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

A Btudy was begun to update the pravloun user needs study as well as to 
design Instruments and procedures which may be used to collect similar 
information on a periodic basis (probably biannual). Also In FY 1971| 
a project was Initiated to evaluate the quality of PREP reports and 
other ERIC publications. 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Innovative Problems and Information ^^leeds of Educational 
Practitioners 6/25/69 - 3/25/70. 

2. Developing a Sensing Network for Information Needs in 
Education 6/25/71 - 6/24/72. 

3« An Evaluation of NCEC Information Analysis Products 
7/1/71 - 3/33/72. 

4. Ir&formal Survey of State Departments on Use of PREP. 



ERIC 
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AN ANNUAL EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 



General Program DlsBemlnatlon: Office of Public Affairs 



Legislation ! 



Expiration Data ! 



General Education Provisions Act, 
Section 412 



Hone 



Funding History ; 



Year: 



Authorisation; 



Appropriation : 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Indefinite 



$1,600,000 



500,000 
400,000 
750,000 



M 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of General Program Dissemination Is to make Information 
available to the widest possible audience <~ Including the general 
population as well as professional educators about programs deriv- 
ing from Office of Education supported research and practices; The funds 
are expended primarily through contracts for performing public Informa- 
tion functions by means of various mass media and through meetings, 
conferences, or workshops. The purpose of these activities is to foster 
awareness of OE programs and to encourage individuals to take an active 
role in improving education in their communities ^ General Program 
Dlsses!ilnatlon activities have been underway since FY 1970« Examples 
of the types of projects funded are a travelling seminar on reading, 
radio and TV spots, a film on early childhood education and the life- 
time Learning Survey. Available program statistics, indicate the 
public contact of some of the products coming out of FY 70 funded 
projects. For example, as of May 31, 1972, a film, "The Right to Read," 
was shown 500 times on television to 23,000,000 estimated viewers, at 
a time value of $82,&45« Theatrical bookings for the same time period 
totaled 8,160 with 19,623 showings to 721,637 people. Radio and Tele- 
vision spot commercials will be distributed beginning In April 1973* 
Another film on early childhood education "The First Years Together... 
To Begin a Child" was distributed beginning in May 1972. As of June 30, 
1972, 27 telecasts had been televised to approximately 2,236,700 
viewers at a time value of $3,884. During the same time period the 
film was shown 392 times to an audience of 13,813. 

Program Effectiveness : 



No formal assessment of program effectiveness has yet been completed. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evalu i^ tlon Studies; 

Evaluation Is built Into each individual project as part of the management 
process. No separate formal evaluations have been performed or are 
contemplated. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Informal ''Inhouse'' assessments 



ERLC 
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APPENDIX A 

EXTRACT FROM FY 1971 ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT TO CONGRESS 
"A GENERAL OVERVIEW OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF OE PROGRAMS" 
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Appendix A 

Extract from FY 1971 Evaluation Report to Congress 
A General Overviev of the Effectiveness of OE Programs 

Recognizing that ve do not yet have extensive evidence on the effectiveness 
of all Federal education programs, what can be said on the basis of 
limited data about how well these programs are achieving their principal 
objectives? As we attempt to answer this question, ve should note by 
way of background that American education at all levels has traditionally 
been an almost totally local enterprise, with the funding for public 
schools coming largely from local taxes and the determination of educational 
policies and the administration of the schools being almost entirely 
under local authority. While the proportion of State financing of public 
schools has increased somewhat over recent years, the traditional role 
of the States has been mainly to enact and implement legal mlnimums for 
expenditures I teacher qualificationSi currlcular offerings > and student 
attendance. The Federal contribution in turn has been even smaller. 
The Office of Education presently contributes about 7%, and the Federal 
government as a whole about 12%, of the total national expenditures for 
education. It contributes 20% of the total for higher education. Taken 
all together the approximately 100 education programs and legislative 
titles which comprise this limited Federal role have been concerned 
with three basic objectives: 

- To equalize educational opportunity among groups who are at a 
disadvantage educ wionally by reason of economic, racial, or 
physical and mental handicapping conditions. 

- To Improve the quality and ralevance of American education , 
primarily through research, experimentation, demonstration, 
dissemination and training activities. 
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- Td provide limited genera I support to scloctod educational 
functions and activities (such as libraries » devuloping post- 
secondary Institutions, equipment and construction, etc.) 

In this section, using available data and experience, we attempt to make 
a general assessment of how veil these three toAjor objectives are being 
£urt:hered through the variety of programs which are devoted to them. 

1, Equalizing Educational Opportunity 

Few would disagree with the assertion that the need to equalize educational 
opportunity and to compensate for the educational deficits of the 
dls.'idvantagcd remains the mnjor educational problem in American society. 
Approximately 65% of the current $5 billion OE budget la devoted to 
programs primarily concerned with this problem. Ihe single largest 
program in this area is Title I of ESEA which is presently funded at 
the level of $1.6 billion annually. 

The best assessment ^ich can be made of Title I since Its enactment In 
1965 is that it is a mixture of very important achievements and unfulfilled 
promise. The mere passage of Title I legislation has put the Congress 
and the Federal government on record with a taajor commitment to redress 
the educational deficits which result from & childhood in poverty. It 
has sensitized State and local educational authorities to the importance 
of this problem and to the need to devote their fur^ds and attention to 
its solution. The Title I funds themselves, after an early period of 
unproductive ly diffuse application and in some cases outright misuse 
are now better targeted on the neediest schools and pupils. 
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As for the effects which Title I funds and programs have had in improving 
educational achievement, the evidence is incomplete and less reassuring. 
We can only speculate as to what the effects would be on the current 
achievement levels of disadvantaged children if the Title I funds were 
removed, but while some states and localities report success, there is 
little solid evidence to indicate that the mere presence of these funds 
and programs has led to widespread and significant increases in achievement 
scores* Many economically disadvantaged children continue to arrive at 
school with a lower level of readiness and performance than their middle 
class peers, and to fall progressively fur^^iher behind them through the 
elementary and secondary grades. The lack of evidence of dramatic 
achievement gains among disadvantaged children in iiost Title I programs 
is paralleled by similar disappointments with other compensatory 
education programs. We must simply acknowledge uhat the task of 
remediating the educational deficits of disadvantaged children is far 
more complex and stubborn than most had Imagined; and it Is clear that 
one of the major remaining tasks in educational R&D is to develop 
effective compensatory programs that can significantly redress these 
deficits. 

Developing such model programs is one of the main purposes of the Follow 
Through program. Moreover, some progress along these lines is contained 
in a recently completed OE evaluation of Individual compensatory program 
techniques and models funded from a variety of sources. This study 
examined 3,000 such programs and found 41 on which there was solid 
evidence of significant cognitive gains among disadvantaged children. 



Another nic jor area in which there has been a Federal effort to equalize 
educational opportunity is that of education of the handicapped > The 
sum total of the programs in this area is not large ($260 million in 
FY 72) and the strategy here again reflecting the concept of a limited 
Federal leadership role rather than an attempt to serve the entire 
target population has been to provide seed money and to support various 
demonstration efforts as a catalyst to increase State, local and private 
contributions toward a much needed expansion of handicapped programs* 
Out estimates are that at the present time only 407« of physically and 
mentally handicapped children are receiving minimally adequate educational 
programs. The evidence we have indicates that our handicapped strategy 
has been a largely successful one and has had a multiplier effect as noted 
by increased numbers of children served , the Integration of new programs 
Into the general pattern of special education services, and the Introduction 
of innovative techniques to improve instruction. The Federal contributions 
seem to have been most visible in the research and teacher training areas. 
Federal support in these areas has helped develop a research cadre among 
special educators and to support development of teacher training 
programs in over 300 colleges and universities. However, the increased 
efforts that have been underway for some time to assist in the improvement 
in the quality of State and local services to the handicapped should 
soon be identifiable. Current ongoing evaluation activities should show 
whether or not Federal objectives are being achieved. 
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The need to equalize educational oppoT^tunlty for mcmbera of racial 
minorities continues to be one of our greatest educational problems, 
Vith the exception of the Civil Rights Legislation, some set^asides for 
Indians and Migr&nts in ESEA Title I, the relatively small Emergency 
School Assistance Program (ESAP) which is intended to provide funds to 
assist schools carrying out desegregation plans, and the Bilingual 
education program, the Office of Education does not have major programs 
identified exclusively for Blacks, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Indians, or other racial minorities. However, the overlap between 
those who are economicall;/ disadvantaged <is well as members of racial 
minorities is so great that most of the prcgramti aimed at the 
economically disadvantaged also serve directly large portions of racial 
minorities. Also, administration policy in areas such as the Developing 
Institutions program is to target a major portion of the available funds 
to Black colleges. The appropriations for the first two years of the 
ESAP program were not large ^$75 million for FY 71 and the same amount 
for FY 72) • However, the Bmergency School Aid Act now before the Congress 
would provide $1.5 billion over a two year period. The Initial demand 
for these funds throughout the South resulted in Individually small 
grat-ts, and the impact of these first small grants on the desegregation 
process appears to have been helpful but not dramatic. Evaluation 
findings on the program to date indicate thac some of the ESAP activities 
showed positive effects. These activities include counseling, counseling 
support, student activities and remrdial programs. Teacher training 
activities appeared to have little impact on teacher interaction with 
students of another race in the claisroom. 
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In h igher education a variety of programs have focused on equalizing 
access to higher education for the economically disadvantaged. For 
example, student loans nd grants assisted two million students from 
low income families to attend colleges and universities in FY 71. It 
is estimated that one million of these students would have been unable 
to attend without Federal assistance. A trio of programs — Talent 
Search, Upward Bound, and Special Services have systematically sought 
ou'^ capable disadvantaged youngsters, provided encouragemtrnt and 
supportive services for them to attend college, and continued to 
provide additional support and assistance after they were admitted, 
lie evidence indicates that thr^ Upward Bound program in particular has 
been successful in getting talented children from low income families 
to complete high school, enter college, ani remain there at rates 
significantly above what would have .^een the case without the program.^ 

The developing Institutions program C^33« 9 million in FY 71) is providing 
assistance to roughly 500 developing Institutions in the U«S« in helping 
them strengthen their academic, administrative, and student services 
programs so that they can become financially self-sustaining and offer 
higher quality education to their students. Sixty percent of the funds 
are going to approximately 100 black institutions. 

In sum, the largest thrust of the limited Federal role in American 
education has been the attempt to redress various inequalities of 
educational opportunity. None of these programs, individually or the 

1. See the Upward Bound evaluation summary in Section III. 
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total group collectively, h«s yn succaaded In retching all of thi*lr 
target populations, achieving all their objectives, or fully cotnpenflating 
for the educational deficits that result from being economically 
disadvantaged or physically or ratatally handicapped. Nevertheless, the 
partial evidence we have in hand does seem to indicate that vhile new 
and effective program techniques need to be devised, coverage needs to 
be expanded, and management improvements are needed all along the line, 
these programs, taken as a whole, seem to have made a significant 
contribution to the goal of equalizing educational opportunity for all 
American citizens. 

In addition to the traditional sources of unequal educational opportunity 
which Federal education programs have been addressing those deriving 
from economic, racial, physical and mental handicap conditions there 
has now emerged a new one which may well come to preoccupy as much of 
our concern and require as much fiscal and programmatic attention as 
these more traditional sources of inequality. This is the widespread 
inequity in educational finance. Recent court decisions in California, 
Minnesota, and Texas have all found that the basic system for financing 
elementary and secondary education which obtains in virtually all States 
and localities Is unconstitutional because it discriminates on the basis 
of wealth by providing children who are born and grow up in a wealthy 
school district a better education than those who live in a poor district 
where limited resources result in much lower per pupil expenditures « If 
these court decisions are upheld for all States, massive reform of our 
present educational finance system wJll be required, and the traditional 
roles of local. State and Federal governments In the support of education 
will have to be completely re- evaluated. 
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2. Improving the Quality and Relevance of American Education 
Improving the quality and relevance of American education is partly 
related to the goal of equalizing educational opportunity since better 
educational processes and techniques are required to Improve the educational 
achievement of the disadvantaged. But the larger goal Is to update and 
Improve the educational system at all levels for all students. Approximately 
15% of the OE budget is allocated to this goal. Most of this is in the 
form of project grants as contrasted to formula grant funds. 

The research, 6xperiment:ation, development, dissemination and training 
programs have provided the principal means for pursuing this goal. 
Although some notable successes were achieved by the educational research 
laboratories and centers and by project grants for basic and applied 
research (such as development of Individually Prescribed Instruction, 
the Multl*Level School, Computer Assisted Instruction, the Communication 
Skills Program, Sesame Street, the National Assessment Programs, new 
curricula in physics and English , and the Educational Resource Information 
Centers), there has been a general dissatisfaction with the Impact of 
the R&D program. A number of reviews criticized the lack of significant 
breakthroughs, the diffuse and non- targeted nature of the project grant 
research, the non- productivity of some of the labs and centers, the 
inability to translate research into operational practice, and the 
difficulties in appraising and dlssemixiatlng research findings and 
products. The substance of these criticisms has been acknowledged, but 
in fairness to the researchers, we should not lose sight of the fact 
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that while the problems have been huge » the amount of funds allocated to 
educational research and developr^nt has been a shockingly small percentage 
of total national educational expendirures approximately one^tenth 
of one percent. It is only two percent of the OE budget. 

The other principal programs which comprise OE*s developmental and reform 

effort are reviewed briefly below: 

The Experimental Schools program ($15 million in FY 72), now 
finishing its second year of operation, tests comprehensive 
alternatives to present educational practices, procedures 
and performance in operational settings. It Is too soon to 
assess its effectiveness, but a major evaluation is underway 
as an integral part of the program. 

Sesame Street is a highly successful educational TV program which 
imparts basic reading and arithmetic readiness skills to pre-school 
children. Evaluation study results show that approximately 
8 million 3 to 6 year-olds have benefitted from this program, 
particularly children from low-income areas who have had access 
to televis^icm; The study Indicated that 3, 4 and 5 year-old 
children from a variety of backgrounds acquired important complex 
as well as simple cognitive skills as a result of watching the 
program. Those who watched the most gained the most. This 
program is now being followed by the Electric Company , a remedial 
reading program for 7-10 year*-oId8 using Sesame Street techniques. 
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Follow Through is a mixed experimental and service program developing 
and testing compensatory methods which can reinforce, from 
kindergarten through grade three, gains that disadvantaged children 
may have achieved In Headstart or similar preschool programs. 
Eighteen different models are being tested and the results from a 
major evaluation will be available by Fall, 1972. It Is Intended _ 
that successful Follow Through results will be used to Influence 
ESEA, Title I. 

The Bilingual Program Is a demonstration program designed to meet 
the special education needs of children who come from environments 
where the dominant language Is other than English. Hie program is 
aimed at the teaching of English while maintaining the home language 
and culture, and fostering legitimate pride in both languages. 
Quantitative evidence on the success of this program is not available 
but there is anecdotal evidence that suggests that the program may 
be effective in achieving competency in both English and the home 
language. A national evaluation .of this program will be conducted 
in FY 72. 

The Dropout Prevention Program is a demonstration program aimed at 
reducing the number of high school students leaving school before 
graduation. Evidence to date indicates that the program is well 
focused on its target population and that most of the ten projects 
funded were effective in reducing the dropout rate. 
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The Right to Read program is designed to substantially reduce 
functional illiteracy in the U.S. Through the demonstration 
of effective reading programs and the provision of technical 
assistance, the Right to Read program is aimed at helping locally 
operated reading programs to become effective regardless of the 
level of instruction or the age of the participant. The first sites 
v%x% identified 'in JtaxxAty 1972 and thtl^i tUfi-t^rogtam'-ftP e6b tSSW to 
assess its impact. 

The Dissemination program is undergoing a substantial expansion. 
In the past, the program provided mainly a library of educational 
materials of research and development products for use by researchers, 
practitioners and the interested public^ *niis is the Educational 
Resource Information Center (ERIC) system. Although the ERIC system 
has grown steadily, the program is now being restructured to play 
a far more aggressive and active role with the goal of accelerating 
the adoption of innovative practices and products. Hie new* program 
has several components. These include: State Dissemination Centers 
for general dissemination o£ information about tested and useful 
research products; Product Management Teams to assist school systems 
to adopt and install products; Education Extension Agents operating 
at the State and local level to assist educational decisionmakers 
to identify and adopt proven research products; ana the Educational 
Renewal Sites which will provide a key mechanism for disseminating 
information to school personnel about promising Innovations. 



Teacher Training Programs - any reform strategy must involve 
improvements in the vay that teachers are trained. Up until 1970 
most of the effort of the teacher training institutions was aimed 
at reducing the teacher shortages that had existed for two decades. 
In 1970 the supply caught up with the demand and since then there 
has been a teacher surplus which is projected to continue until 
1980. The surplus has enabled Federal, State and local agencies 
to focus on improving teacher selection and quality. 
It Is obvious that any real improvement in the educational systems 
must involve improvements in the preparation of teachers and in the 
quality of their teaching. This is not a new Federal goal. For 
example, the establishment of the Teacher Corps in 1965 was aimed 
at encouraging colleges and universities to modify and broaden their 
programs o^* teacher preparation and to attract dedicated and capable 
young people to teach the disadvantaged who would not otherwise 
consider a teaching career* A recent evaluation study indicated 
that the program has been reasonably successful in attracting and 
retaining capable young people in teaching careers and in changing 
teacher preparation methods in some participating colleges and 
universities. 

The Career Opportunities Program (COP) also has as one of its chief 
aims the improvement of teacher quality through attracting low-income 
persons to new careers in schools serving low- income families. COP 
trainees serve as education aides and can move up the career ladder 
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and receive training leading to full certification. The program is 
new and no formal asseasment has been made. Preliminary studies 
indicate that it is meeting its objectives in terms of attracting as 
traine s low income participants who are residents of the commuriities 
where taey are serving, encouraging over 7000 schools to hire COP 
trainees as auxiliary teachers, giving employment to over 800 
veterans, and showing that low- income people can participate at the 
college level successfully nnd perform successfully in the classrocin. 
A variety of other programs including the Attracting Qualified 
Persons to the Field of Education Program (Part A, Section 504, 
EPDA), the Educational Leadership Program (Part D, Section 531, 
EPDA), the School Personnel Utilization Program (Part D, Section 531, 
EPDA) the Training of Teacher Trainers Program (Part D, Section 531, 
EPEA), and the Teacher Development for Desegregating Schools Program 
(Part D, Section 531 EPDA) are all aimed at improving the selection, 
training and retraining of teachers. The success of the individual 
programs has been mixed, but collectively they represent the many 
alternatives to improvement in teaching quality* 

In higher education, the National Defense Education Act Fellcfwships 
have had a substantial impact on the increa ied s^^pply of qualified 
college instructors In disciplines ranging from the hard sciences 
to the humanities. Funds for the training of post* secondary 
educational personnel under the Education Professions Development 
Act are targeted on developing institutionf^ and community colleges. 
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Preliminary evidence Indicates that the personnel benefitting 
from the program have entered the targeted institutions. 

The assessments we have made; of these programs have resulted In the 
decision to make fundamental changes In our research and development 
strategy. First Is the proposal , now being considered by the Congress, 
for the establishment of the National Institute of Education to improve 
the quality and relevance of educational research and development. 
Second is the proposed establishment of a National Foundation for Post 
Secondary Education to help colleges and universities develop innovations 
in their structure and curricula. Thus, the NIE is designed to overcome 
traditional weaknesses in the research and development program while the 
NFPSC would fill a critical gap in providing seed money for reforms in 
post- secondary education* Both agencies v^uld also seek to develop 
alternatives to traditional schooling. These proposals would transfer 
most of the current educational research and development activity to 
new ngencles which would be better organized, staffed and funded to 
carry on these activities* 

Other changes involve a basic restructuring and redirection of those 
reform and renewal activities that will remain with the Office of 
Education if and when the establishment of the NIE and NFPSC occurs — 
such activities as implementation, demonstration and installation oi 
research products and related training of educational personnel. 
Dissemination activities will be performed in conjunction with NIE. 
In this restructuring most of the project grant programs of the Office 
of Education are being brought together under the Deputy Commissioner 
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for Development so that these efforts can be better integrated and 
targeted on resolving educational problems. These include existing 
programs such as Bilingual Edrcation, Dropout Prevention, Teacher 
Corps, Education Professions Development, Follow Through, Drug Abuse 
Education, Right to Read and Environmental Education. They also 
Include new or drastically reorganized jarctivitler such asi Eduicatlohal 
Renewal Sites, Dissemination, Exemplary Career Education Models and 
Educational Technology. In regard to these latter: 

Educational Renewal Sites are being established in local school 
districts to provide developmental and technical assistance to 
school systems and school personnel in effecting educational 
improvement and reform. Initially a limited number of local 
sites will be established to assess local school needs, determine 
priorities, develop local programs integrating appr^prlAttt Federal 
funds, train and retrain teachers iu new skills and methods areas 
and adopt new proven improvements and reforms. 
The expanded Dissemination program has been discussed above. 
The Career Education program , also a central component of the 
renewal effort, is discussed below. 

The technology program is being given new direction and emphasis. 
It Ib clear that Inadequate use has been made of technology in 
many of our educational systems^ and there is a need to capitalize 
on technological developments to Improve both teaching and learning. 
Thus we are supporting demonstrations of applications of technology 
as alternatives to conventional Instructional systems. 
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These alternatives include satellite operations, cubic TV| Instructional 
programming and other teleconnunication applications focused on 
improving delivery systems. 

3. Selected General Support 

The Office of Education administers a ntunber of programs that provide 
general support to schools. These include Impact aid, construction and 
equipment programs, basic grants to States for vocational and adult 
education, aid to land-grant colleges, public library programs and the 
purchase of school and college library materials. About 20% of the OE 
budget is allocated to these programs. In view of the limited Federal 
role in supporting operational activities and higher educational 
priorities, the Feder- i policy has been to hold the line on these 
programs or retarget them for specific purpo&es. 

Since these are general support programs, it is difficult to assess their 
effectiveness except in terms of providing Federal funds to help schools 
and universities meet operational requirements in the areas mentioned. 
In general, this purpose has been achieved. Hie construction programs 
have helped meet the facilities needs of colleges and universities 
although tney have not been able to meet some of the needs of the black 
colleges. The equipment programs have enabled school systems, colleges 
and libraries to purchase needed books and instructional equipment, but 
there is some case study evidence jf supplies and equipment purchased 
and not being effectively used. We have recommended that the equipment 
programs be phased down. 
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The various library prograir s also seem to be helping the libraries meet 
their operational needs In serving the general population. However, 
Impact data about the effectiveness of library programs in meetlr cae 
needs of various target groups such as the disadvantaged has not been 
collected. Studies are in process to provide this Information. 
Impact data on the State grant programs Id lacking, but there Is evidence 
that the Federal programs provide a substantial portion of the funds for 
these programs and some would probably b(s reduced In scope or curtailed 
without the Federal support. 

The Impact Aid Program ($550 million in FY 71), provides local school 
districts with funds to compensate for the absence of tax revenues In 
Federally impacted areas. The program has served this general purpose, 
but a major evaluation study Indicated that the distribution formula 
now in use often results In large sums of funds going to already wealthy 
school districts. Both the present and previous administrations have 
made recommendations to the Congress that the formula be modified so 
as to provide more equitable compensation for revenue loseei due to the 
presence of Federal installations. The Impact Aid Program can also be 
considered as serving to help equalize educational opportunity. 
The Vocational Education Basic Grant to States program la a formula 
grant program with the objective of assuring that education and tralulng 
programs for career vocations arc available to all individuals vho 
desire and need such training for employment. There is a 15% set-aside 
for the disadvantaged and a 10% set-aside for the handicapped. Although 
national effectiveness data is not available, traditional vocational 
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cducation apparently suffers from a negative image and has not attracted 
first-rate tftudei^ts. There it also some question whether vocational 
programs are attuned wO local as veil as national manpower needs. As 
a result of assessments of this prograrn, in conjunction with the clear 
need Co refor:? the basl^: thrust of secondary education to provide a more 
relevant educational experience » vocational education programs are being 
redirected and incorporated within the larger development of career 
education as a major reform thrust. The Career Education program has 
been desi'^ed, therefore, to prepare students for a successful life of 
work by improving the basis for occupational choice, facilitating the 
acquisition of job skills and enhancing educational achievement by 
making education more meaningful and relevant to the aspirations and 
expectations of students. Although aimed at all educational levels, the 
program is intended to reform the secondary school curriculimi and also 
overcome the poor image now attributed to traditional vocational education 
programs. Much of the current effort is focusing on the development of 
four career education models; school based, employer based, home /community 
based and residential institution based. 

Conclusion 

These then constitute summary assessments of the programs that support the 
three principal thrusts of the Office of Education, equalizing educational 
opportunity, improving the quality and relevance of American education 
and providing limited general support to selected educational functions 
and activities. The next section contains more detailed descriptions 
and effectiveness information about each of the programs. 



